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PPLETONS’ Readers make conversation a leading feature in GGLESTON’S History of the United States and its People for 
their method of development. In the early numbers every the use of Schools. The success of this book has been re- 
line, every picture is made suggestive of thought for conversa- markable. Already it is in use in thousands of the best 
tion. In the more advanced books each selection is accom- schools of our country. With its wealth of illustration, clear- 

panied with hints involving the use of language. They stand unrivaled ness of type, beauty and strength of binding, and interesting style of 

as books for training children in the best use of the English language. the author, it is hardly a wonder that the book is so warmly received. 

ROFESSOR Conklin’s English Grammar and Composition HE Appletons’ Series of Geographies comprises a compre- 

compasses the entire range of the usual two-book course. It hensive three-book course, beautifully illustrated, up to date. 

is sufficiently elementary for pupils of the lowest grammar The Elementary is based on the objective method, taking 

grades, and is advanced enough to cover all that is required gradual steps from the known to the unknown. The Higher 

of the highest grammar classes. The author has succeeded in making gives prominence to commercial features. The maps are unexcelled. 

grammar an interesting study. The method is strictly inductive. The Physical, by ten scientific specialists, has no rival on the subject. 
RACTICAL Business Forms and Movement Books have been UR series of preparatory classical text-books is uniform in | 

added to Appletons’ Standard Series of Copy-Books. These both the Latin and the Greek. Harkness’s First Year in 

new books make the series more than ever valuable for schools, Latin, Cesar, Sallust, Cicero, and Frieze’s Virgil—all have 

as they not only give the pupils a correct knowledge of busi- references to Harkness’s LatinGrammar. Harkness’s First 

ness and social forms, blank checks, receipts, letters, etc., but also train Greek Book, Keep’s Greek Lessons, Boise’s Anabasis, and Johnson's 
the muscles of thé arm and hand in producing the true writing movement. Iliad have full references to the new al Greek Grammar. | 

ESSONS in United States History for Younger Classes, by Dr. UMBERS Illustrated, by Dr. Rickorr, is a veritable pra 

Epwarp EcG.eston, will be ready early in the summer. lesson book on arithmetic, and makes the study most inter- 

This little book will make the study of history delightful to esting and impressive for children. Numbers Applied is a 

younger pupils by introducing them, in pleasant narrative practical application of arithmetical principles, the problems 

style, to more than a score of men who are the great landmarks of our occurring in every-day life. A complete text-book. Numbers Symbol- 

country’s story. The book is beautifully illustrated with hundreds of ized, by Prof. SENSENIG, is the elementary algebra of the series, to be 

pictures by the best artists. It will form a charming introduction to Dr. followed very shortly by Numbers Universalized, an advanced algebra. 
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WORD MANUAL to accompany = Read- | HARKNESS’S COMPLETE COURSE inLATIN | INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION SERIES, Ed- 
ers. A practical aid to teaching Rea FOR THE FIRST YEAR. New edition. Intro- ited by WILLIAM T. Harris, LL. D. 
Leaflets for First Reader, 12 cents ; Manual for First and duction price, $1.12. Vol. VI1.—P: f i 
Se ’ ol. .—Preyer’s Senses and the Will. $1.50. 
cond Readers, 16 cents; Manual, complete, 20 cents. COY’S FIRST GREEK READER, Anintroduction | yo]. VIII—Kay’s Memory. $1.50. 
JOHONNOT’S GRANDFATHER'S STORIES. to Xenophon’s Anabasis. Introduction price, 84 cents. 
Vol. I, Historical Readers. Introduction price, 27 cts. Vol. IX.—Preyer’s Development of the Intellect. $1.50. 
STORIES OF THE OLDEN TIME. Vol. IV, Part | VAN DER SMISSEN’S HIGH-SCHOOL GER- | vol. X.—Parker’s How to Study Geography. $1.50. 
I, Historical Readers. Introduction price, 54 cents. ee en « enaeinas pele PA. Vol. XI.—Boone’s Education in the United States: 
a APPLETONS: SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE | ROEMER’S COURS DE LECTURE ET DE A History from the Earliest Settlements. 
- WORLD. Introduction price, $1.22. TRADUCTION, Vol. III. Introduction price, $1.20. Special terms on this series to subscribers. 
J 7; fe 
; Copies of the above books will be mailed to teachers on receipt of prices quoted. 
. =a 
. one ae Se 
| Educati ; ; 
, a for July, 1889, will be mailed free to Teachers, D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
Descriptive Catal { Text-Books for all schools 
ibang i, NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, ATLANTA, SAN FRANCISCO. 
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( hg WRITING PADS, TABLETS, é&c. 


URPOSES. 








Copyrighted 188, Acme Stationery & Paper Co., N. Ye 


BLUE LINE PENCIL TABLET. 





BLUE LINE TABLETS. 
For School Purposes. 


of Girls and Swans, and Girls standing on shore and Dog swimming, 
with shoe in his mouth, toward them. 


Retail FIVE and TEN Cents. 


Court Irish Linen Blotter Writing Tablets. 


For General Correspondence. 


This Tablet contains a high grade of Linen Paper, with a fine finish 
suitable alike for Lady or Gentleman correspondent. 


Retail TWENTY and FORTY Cents. 


RIP YAN WINKLE BLOTTER WRITING TABLETS 











“RIP: VAN-WINKLE 


WRITING ®@ 
TABLET. 








Copyrighted 1889, Acme Stationery & Paper Co., N.Y. 


FAIRY TABLET. 


| Blotter Writing Tablet. 
; | animal sized paper. 





For General Correspondence. 


This is a ‘‘Wide Awake” Tablet, sure enough, notwithstanding its 


name. The cover is beautiful, is lithographed in high colors, and represents 
‘*Rip” awakening from his long sleep. 
White Paper. 


Retail FIFTEEN and THIRTY Cents. 


Century Writing Tablets. 





George Washington as the First President of the United States. 
The covers show a correct likeness of himself and wife, Martha 
Washington. They are for School purposes and General correspondence. 
Inside of covers is a printed list of all Presidents, when Inaugurated, 
Time Served, Birth, Death, and other interesting matter concerning them. 


Retail FIVE and TEN Cents. 


RY WRITING TABLETS. 


For General Correspondence. 


These Tablets contain a fine grade of White and Cream paper, 
suitable for Business and General correspondence. The covers show the 
Jinest specimens of the Lithographic art ever put on a Tablet. 


Retail TWENTY and FORTY Cents. 


“Y® KNICKERBOCKER” 


BLOTTER WRITING TABLETS. 
WITH NEW COVERS LITHOGRAPHED IN COLORS. 


These goods are intended to meet the want of a medium priced 


They contain a fine quality of Cream laid, 
Ruled and Plain. 


For Educational and Business purposes they have no equal. 
Retail TEN, FIFTEEN and THIRTY Cents. 


Ask Your DEALERS for these Goods. 
































Send for Teachers’ Price List. 


On the covers are Lithographed, in illuminated colors, pretty pictures 


It contains a good grade of 


These Tablets are produced by us to commemorate the Inaugural of 





Bisrter 
VYriting Tablet. 


Copyrighted 1888, Acme Stationery & Paper Co, N. Y 
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By the REV. J. 


——— 


NATURAL History READERS, 


G. WOOD, M.A., 


AUTHOR OF “HOMES WITHOUT HANDS,” ETC. 





T 


Nothing more readily interests children than animal life. 


HIS series of Readers is carefully graduated, both as to matter and language ; the list of words for spelling is selected with due regard to 
actual experience of children’s difficulties, and is therefore in every way fitted to serve the purpose of ordinary reading-books. 


It will be noticed that in the lower readers no animals are introduced but 


those that are more or less familiar to children, the subjects are treated in such a manner as to lead the way naturally to the scientific 


classification introduced in the higher books. 





FIRST READER. short and simple niitip about 


Common Domestic Animals. 


S ECOND R EADER.-—short and Simple stories 


about Animals of the Fields, Birds, etc. 


THIRD READER. —pescriptive of familiar ani- 


mals and some of their wild relations. 


FOURTH READER.—rThe Monkey Tribe, the 


Bat Tribe, the Mole, Ox, Horse, Elephant, etc, 


FI FTH READER. ~ siras, Reptiles, Fishes, etc. 
SIXTH READER.—Moltuscs, Crustacea, Spiders, 


Insects, Corals, Jelly Fish, Sponges, etc. 





PHILIPS’ HISTORICAL READERS. 


1. STORIES FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 128 pages ; 38 Short Lessons, 
with numerous Explanatory Notes ; 62 beautiful Pictures, and a map of England and 
Wales. 

“These stories from English History form one of the brightest and most attractive 
Reading Books ever published. Each story is not only well written, but also beautifully 
illustrated. 

2. EARLY ENGLAND, from Pre-historic Times to the Year 1154. 192 pages; 
54 interesting Lessons with useful notes; 94 attractive pictures; 6 finely-engraved 
maps. 

In this beautifully illustrated and well-written little book, the story of the making and 
founding of the nation is graphically sketched. The opening section contains vivid pen 
and pencil pictures (based on the latest antiquarian and geological research) of life in that 
country in pre-historic times—the periods of the men of the caves, the stone-hatchet men, 
the bronze-workers, etc. 

3. MIDDLE ENGLAND, from 1154 to 1603. 256 pp. 

In this book, the history of the country is continued from the reign of Henry II., when 
the welding of Saxons and Normans into one compact people commenced, to the end of 
the reign of Elizabeth, when the modern, social, political, and scientific ideas had at last 
been fully thought out. 

4. MODERN ENGLAND, from 1603 to 1884. 272 pages. } 

In this book, the great events of the last 280 years are graphically and succinctly 
described and fully illustrated. The high educative value of pictures has been 
constantly kept in view, and the number and beauty of the illustrations form one of the 
characteristic features of the Series. 


WILLIAM'S PICTURESQUE HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND. 


With notes, and 300 illustrations and maps. Edited by J. Francon Williams, F.R.G.S. 

740 pp., cloth, r2mo., 

The most attractive History of England for children that has ever appeared. 
Equally suitable for school, home, and presentation. 

The numerous illustrations in this book, drawn and engraved by eminent English, 
French, and American artists, are exceptionally fine, and are of great value as illustrating 
the chief events in our country’s life-history from pre-historic times to the present day. 
100 authentic portraits of sovereigns and eminent men, and 24 valuable maps. 


CURNOW’S ENGLISH HISTORY FOR SCHOOLS. 


By Joun Curnow, B.A., LL.D. Admirably adapted for use in schools as a Historical 
_ Book, and also suitable for candidates preparing for examination. 12mo, 
cloth. 


2 A model English History."—Literary World. 
“‘ Shows accurate thought and learning.” —Christchurch Press. 
It would make an excellent reader. The events are told in so pleasant and accurate a manner that 
the attention ought never to flag.”—School Guardian. 


YEATS’ MANUALS OF COMMERCE. 


Technical, Industrial and Commercial, by Joun Yeats, LL.D., F.G.S., F.S.S. 
Vol. I. The Natural History of te Raw Materials of Commerce. 12mo, cloth, 
504 Pp- 


Vol. II. The Technical History of Commerce ; or, the Progress of the Useful Arts. 
12mo, cloth, 527 pp. 

Vol. III. The Growth and Vicissitudes of Commerce. 12mo, cloth, 619 pp. 

Vol. IV. Recent and Existing Commerce. 12mo, cloth, 516 pp. 


BROWNE'S MANUAL OF COMMERCE. 


Containing a concise account of the source, mode of production or manufacture of the 
aces articles of commerce, designed for the use of schools and families. By S. 
. BROWNE, 12mo, cloth, 


PHILIPS’ GEOGRAPHICAL READERS. 


These readers have been most carefully prepared, and the publishers feel confident 
that in the treatment of the subject; the style and quality of the matter, the number and 





beauty of the illustrations, the legibility and the accuracy of the maps and diagrams, the 
books will be found superior to any other similar series, and will render the study of 
geography interesting and attractive. The series contains no less than 800 valuable 
illustrations and maps. 
1. FIRST STEPS. Part I., explaining ‘plans of school and playground, the 
cardinal points, and meaning and use of a map.’’ With word-lists and summaries. 
2. FIRST STEPS. Part II. ‘‘ The size and shape of the world, geographical 
terms simply explained and illustrated by reference to the map of England, and 
physical geography of hills and rivers,” 
ENGLAND, physical And political, in a graphic narrative form. 
BRITISH ISLES, BRITISH NORTH AMERICA AND AUS- 
TRALASIA, Gescribed in a series of well written sketches of voyages, travels, etc, 
EUROPE, Physical and Political, described in a series of narratives of voyage 
and tours. With appendix—Latitude and longitude ; day and night ; the seasons. 
THE WORLD. A series of voyages and travels in Asia, Africa, America and 
Polynesia. With appendix—Interchange of productions ; circumstances which deter- 
mine climate. 


CROCKER’S METHODS OF TEACHING GEO- 
GRAPHY. 


Notes of Lessons, by LucreTIA Crocker, Member of the Board of Supervisors, 
Boston Public Schools. 
A series of talks on the best methods of teaching geography and the art of making 


3. 
4. 


5. 
6. 





lessons in this branch of education interesting and simple to the mind of young scholars, 
Can be used with any text-book on the subject, and will enable any teacher to forma practical, 
; rational, and useful system of teaching. To the young teacher it will prove invaluable, 
and the experienced teacher will find it serviceable and useful, as it is full of suggestions. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL WALL MAPS. 


Prepared expressly for school use under the personal supervison of William Hughes, 
F.R.G.S. Names introduced with great judgment, free from overcrowding. Physical 
features boldly and distinctly delineated. Political. boundaries carefully colored. 
Adapted to any series of geographies. On strong cloth, with rollers, colored and varnished. 
Size uniformly 54x68 inches. 

World on Mercator’s Projection. 

. World in Hemispheres. * 

. North America, 

South America. 

Europe. 

Asia, 

. Africa. 

. The United States, drawn from latest Government Surveys. 

g. England and Wales. 

10. Scotland. 

11. Ireland. 

12. Brittish Isles. 

13. Australia and New Zealand. 

14. Palestine. 


SU ONS! PH 


Any Map sold separately. 


GILL’S CHARMING SONGS FOR LITTLE WARB- 
LERS. 


A collection of seventy-e.gnt songs, culled from the children’s music of every land. 
Arranged for the Pianoforte or Harmonium, and intended to supply a selectior of simple 
and attractive melodies for ordinary occasions. 








BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


Publishers, Importers,and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 


15 BROMFIELD STREET, BOSTON. 
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JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL is 10 years later than either Ap 
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CONCEDED CLAIMS 


thoroughly 


organized body of scholars signing their own contributions. 





ess of its subject-matter. 


Its authority is the highest in sc 


holarly excellence. 
diately accessible than that in 


f subjects treated. 


—FOR— 


JOHNSON’S 
Universal Cyclopedia 











It is the only cyclopedia ever made from a thoroughly 


(REVISED EDITION—EIGHT ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES.) 
American standpoint. 


It is the only New Cyclopzdia on the market. 
It is the only cyclopedia that has been made by a 
It excels all others in the compactn 


Its subject-matter is more imme 


It excels all others in its scope oO 
any other cyclopeedia. 


Critical scholars declare that it 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
”, 
8. 


I, 


“It is vastly more and better than you claim,”—Hon, Carro.iu D. WricHT. 
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has no equal, no superior, no 


pletons’ or the Britannica. 
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of self.culture are to be emphasized 
After a careful examination of ‘J 
convinced that while it is excellently adapted t 


ng which the present century ha 
ness men, it is eminently useful to the earnest, 


What we ask.—We ask a fair chance to 
To the value of trustworthy in 


rice is about one-haif that of any other st 
of personality associated with great names. 


It is the most thoroughly entertaining, 
WHAT BISHOP VINCENT SAYS! 


It is rapidly supplanting other cyclopzedias, 


JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPAEDIA. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones St, NEW YORK. 


N. B.—We do xzoé claim that there are not some omissions : 


claim that they are few; there may be some errors: 
great body of scholars are our supporters. 


emphatic superiority in every.respect. 
“This work, with its corps of contributors, 
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Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics. 





CORNEILLE—LE CID. Edited by G. E, Fasnacut. 30 cents, 


COLBECK—SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH HISTORIANS, I. An- 
cient History. Edited by C, Cotpeck, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Harrow. $1.10. 


DUMAS—LES DEMOISELLES DE ST. CYR. 


cents, 


Edited by OGER. 40 


| 
MOLIERE—L’AVARE. Edited by L. Moriarty, B.A., Assistant Master 


at Rossall School. 30 cents, 


LE BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Edited by Mortarty. 
cents. 


LES FEMMES SAVANTES. Edited by G, E. Fasnacur. 30 cents. 
LE MISANTHROPE. By the same editor. 30 cents. 
LE MEDECIN MALGRE LUI. By the same editor. 


RACINE.—BRITANNICUS. Edited by PELLissieR. 50 cents. 
SAND—LA MARE AU DIABLE, Edited by RusseELu. 30 cents. 
SANDEAU—MADEMOISELLE DE LA SEIGLIERE. Edited by Sree. 


40 cent, 
VOLTAIRE—CHARLES XII. By the same Editor, 90 cents. 


GOETHE—GOETZ VON BERLICHINGEN, Edited by W. G. Guittr- 
MARD, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow, and H. A, Butt, B.A., 
Assistant Master at Wellington College. 55 cents. 


FAUST. Part I. Edited by Jane Leg. $1.10, 


HEINE—SELECTIONS FROM PROSE WORKS. 
BECK, M.A, 65 cents. 


UHLAND—SELECT BALLADS. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 30 cents. 


SCHILLER—DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS. Edited by Gostwick, 
60 cents. 


MARIA STUART. Edited by SHELDon. 


LYRICAL POEMS. Selected and Edited by E. J. Turner, and 
D. A. MoRSHEAD. 60 cents, 


WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E, Fasnacut, 60 cents. 
WALLENSTEIN’S LAGER. Edited by H. B. Correriit. 


40 


30 cents. 


Edited by C, Cor. 


60 cents. 





i 







50 cts. 





MACMILLAN’S PRIMARY SERIES OF FRENCH AND GERMAN READ- 


| ING BOOKS—Edited by G. Eucene FAsNAcHT, with Illustrations. 

PERRAULT—CONTES DE FEES. Edited, with Vocabulary, by G. E. 
FASNACHT. 30 cents. 

LA FONTAINE—SELECT FABLES. Edited, with Vocabulary, by L. M. 
MoriaRitTy. 50 cents. 


| GRIMM—KINDER UND HAUSMARSCHEN. 


by G. E. FAsNACHT. 50 cents. 
XAVIER DE MAISTRE—LA JEUNE SIBERIENNE et LE LEPREUX DE LA 


Edited, with Vocabulary, 


CITE D’AOSTE. Edited, with Vocabulary, by S. BarLet. 50 
cents. : 

HAUFF—DIE KARAVANE—Edited, with Vocabulary, by HERMAN Hacer. 
75 cents. 


FLORIAN—FABLES. Selected and Edited, with Vocabulary, by Rev. 
CHARLES YELD. 40 cents. 


SCHWAB—ODYSSEUS. Edited, with Vocabulary, by G. E. Fasnacut, 
[ Preparing. | 


CORNAZ—NOS ENFANTS ET LEURS AMIS. Edited by Epitn Harvey. 
With Notes, Vacabulary, and Exercises. 40 cents. 


MOLESWORTH—FRENCH LIFE IN LETTERS. 
With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises. 


Other volumes in preparation. 


BUCHHEIM’S MODERN GERMAN READERS—PART I. 
Collection of Prose Extracts from Modern German Writers. 
60 cents. 
PART Il. A Graduated’ Collection of Extracts in Prose and Poetry 
from Modern German Writers.; 16mo, 60 cents. 


By Mrs. MOLESWorRTH. 
40 cents. 


A Graduated 
16mo, 


*, A special list of Prof. C. A. Buchheim’s German Classics will be 
mailed to any address on application. 















a 


Macmillan & Co.’s Complete Catalogue of Publications will be sent free by mail to any address. on.application. S i 


MACMILLAN & CO., 112 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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SEVEN COUNT TOLSTOI'S WORKS 


Anna Karenina. ae $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 
“Will take rank am: Treemergt works of 


Famous Books 
FOR 
YOUNG PEOPLE. fiction of the age."—Portla 
Ivan Ilyitch, and other gy a 


ho Became Famous. | 12mo, $1.50. Paper, 50 cents. 
Poo rues 1,4 8 No living author surpasses him, and only one 
shetches of George man yl n Michel Faraday. J two approach bi, him, in the power of picturing 


persons, with minute and 
fae, William ‘Lloyd Garrison, Garou, | fa fairly startling places but Te Congregationalist. 
President persons | Childhood, Boyhood, Youth. with 








who, from humble circumstances have risen to P cot the author. 
“ ortrai 12mo, $1.50. Aseries of 
os Sule record, ea sof trith 24 portral ~ reminiscences and traditions of the author's 
0. $1.50. or life. 


= ¢ ionfession and the Spirit of 
hrist’s Teaching. 12mo, $1.00. Paper, 
vs 50 cents. A companion k to “ My Religion.” 
feilot. He Helen Hunt ay te - Harriet Hosmer, My Revtes $1.00 We tA ee Contes. 
Rosa Bonheur, Florence Nightingale, Maria| «should go to every household ld ‘where the New 
Mitchell, other eminent women. Illus- Testament is read.”—New York Sun. 
trated with portraits. 12mo. $1.50 
American A ath rs. B f Fl — Fn ne LAWL 
x 
Famous — enol - nap W.: =e, Press Censor of Russia. lomo. $1.25; 
of Hol mes, Longtello iow, “Emerson, Lowell, 50 cents. A sequel to “ My Confession . 
in, and paper, Religion.” 


Ald Mark Twaii other noted writers. 
Ww with portalts. 12mo. $1.80 The Invaders, and o other Stories. 
Famous American Statesmen. a ilerved by the wonderful dramatic power 
By Semen 5 K. Bouton. A companion book to | which has made his name so ular with an 


immense circle of readers in country and in 
sketches of Washington, Franklin, Europe.”—Portland Press. 
Hamil Webster, Sumner, 


Garfie 
others. Ilustrated with portraits. emo." $1.50.|.4 Russian Proprietor, and other 


 12mo, $1.50. 
Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers- ©, $1 
By om, Hoyt FARMER. Lives of Agamem-| Napoleon and the Russian Cam- 


Girls’ Who Became Famous. | BY 
SAT ye Wg Besa Pumas 


Julius Ceesar, Frederick the With Portrait of the Author. 12mo, 
Gc et Srey oe, ee |e 
Fully illustrated with portraits and numerous | T'he Emile, and other Stories 
engravings. 12mo. for C ren. 12mo, $1.25. 


Girls’ Book of Famous dpe LAfe. 12mo, $1.25. 
eee ook of Famous fi Rulers.” Lives of | Power and Liberty. 12mo, 7 -ents. 


Fonephin, Victoria, Bugeuic, ot. Timo, edici,| The Cossacks. 12mo, $1.00. 
Sevastopol. 12mo, $1.00. 


Family Happiness. 12mo, % cents. 
Life ‘of Lafayette, the Knight of "OO. tres sdineisct 


FARMER. 
glowing narrative of the life of this | 13 vols.,12mo, cloth, - - $15.00 
general, with 58 illustrations. 12mo. $1.50. 18 vols., 12mo, half calf,extra, 36.00 





Valuable Works of Reference. | 


Memoirs of of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

py ia ANTOINE vauvmae | DE BOURRIENNE 

h private ceavetary. Edited by Cel. R. W. 

Phipps. New and Revised Edition, with 34 full- 

peee portraits engraved on wood, and other 
ustrations. 








| 


Four Vols., 12mo, cloth, plain, - $5.00 
Four * » “ gilttop, - 6.00 
Four “ “ half calf, - 12.00 


Roget’s Thesaurus of English | 
jords and Phrases. Classified and 
arranged so as to faciliate the expression | 
of fore rh a com ition. New | 
—, Revised and enlarged a ek fH att > 
0! 


Se, Baget. Crown 8vo, extra, $2 
fait Calf in ed, $4.00. 


Her Majesty’s Tower. By w. a 
wortH Drxon. A History of the Tower of 
London. 2 vols., in One, Oo, 47 illustrations, 
$2.00. Half calf $4.00. 


The result of twenty years’ research and pains- 


A Dictionary of Quotations from 
the Poets. with index of authors, chron- 
ological data, and concordance index By 
dloth, $2.00; interleaved’ edition, cloth, $3.00; 
clo nterleav on, clo 

half calf or half morocco, $4.00. 


A py Awna Le W of Prose Quotations 
Anna L. WARD. Companion volume to 
ictionary of Quotations from the Poets.” 

Powe bay bevelled boards. Cloth, $2.00. 
Half calf, $4.00. 


A Century of aunartaen Litera- 


ture. Selected and by Huntrna- 
ToN Smite. Cloth, 12mo. 5 gL7 Half caif, $3.50, 


Duruy’ s History of France. Trans- 
ined by Mrs. M. CAREY, under the ve 

ft J. far JAMESON, Professor of H "Foun 
frows University. With maps. 12mo. 


Initials and ry Digunce By’ W A Dic- 
tionary 0’ iterary WILLIAM 
CUSHING, A.M. Givi e noms r plume and 

names of nearly authors, with brief 
notices, date of writer’s birth and death, etc. 
First Series.—Royal 8vo, cloth, $5.00; half mo- 

rocco, $7.50; interleaved, cloth, $7.50 ; interleaved, 

half t morocco, $10.00. , 

Second Series.—Royal 8vo, cloth, $3.00; half 
morocco, $6.00 ; oreo cloth, $5.00; inter- 
leaved, half morocco, $8.00. 








CRO WELL’S POETS. 


The various and ettegetivectetes of binding 
| in which the numerous editions of this well-known 
series are pow pasaenes , together with the super- 
ior qaeltey paper and press work, the 
remarkably low prices, enables teen ply all 
readers with just the edition hethor f for 
a oy! see. ‘amily $y or holiday gifts. 

ollo ows the Se of binding, 
and prices of the va various editio 


Haif Russia Edition. Rapecially adapt- 
ed for handy reading and school use. Mart 
edges, without redline borders. 54 vols., 12mo, 
Per vol., $1.00. 


| Red Line Edition. Red line borders, 
ustrated, and he een aie bound 4, new and 
beautizul a 72 vols., 
mo. Per vol., $1.25. 


Beal Rascia Edition. (Rep Line.) 
und in leather, cooky cove rd 
each volume boxed. a | 3 
style. 22 vols., 12mo. Por =< $200. 


Embossed Calf Edition. (Rep Liz.) 
Gilt edges, ded Jeather covers, fancy = 
bossing, each vol. boxed. 40 vols, 12mo. 
vol., $2.00, 


The Laurel Edition. (Rep Linz.) Gilt 
sages, padsed leather covers, handsomeiy em- 
in blank and gold 4 each volume 

boxed. 40 vols.,12mo. Per vol., $2.00. 


India Bamboo Edition. (Rep LINE.) - 
Padded, embossed, fiexible covers, round cor- 
ners, full It, and rolled gold ed pach volume 
boxed. vols., 12mo. r vol,, 


Ldbeary Edition. Printed on laid paper 
without red line borders, gute uncut al se’ 
90 vols., cloth, 12mo, per vol., Os sos 

marbled edges, $3.00 


Wild Rose Edition. Printed on laid 
paper, bound in extra ~ with Cegaes wild 
rose design, in red and gold, = t cover, 
making a tasteful and ap ria book, ot 
new and uniquestyle, alt ~ vols., 12mo. 
Per vol., $2.00., 
Favorite Illustrated Edition, 25 vols., 
square 8vo, cloth, full gilt, per vol., Sr wee 
calf, gilt tedge, per vol., $6. Russia calf, round 
corners, padded covers, gilt edges, per vol. 
6.00; Turkey morocco, round corners, padded 
covers, gilt edges, per vol., $6.00. 
Family Edition. Fully illustrated, 
rinted on fine calendered pa) "a Mew 
velled boards, stamped in mn Sia 
black ink. 17 vols., cloth, gilt ae 
$2. ; Russia Roan calf, embossed cov- 
ers, round corners. Per yol., $5.00, 





NEW SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 





A Practical English Grammar with Lessons in 


COMPOSITION. 
By JUDSON PERRY WELSH, A.M., 


PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE IN THE STATE NORMAL 
ScHOOL aT WEsT CHESTER, Pa. 


A new work, fresh from the author’s practice and experience, full of practical 
work, giving thorough training in the language as written to-day. Price, 60 Cts. 


Brooks's Shorter Course of Arithmetic. 


Brooks’s Unton.—Part I. The Child’s First Book in Numbers. Introd. 20 Cts. 
with oral exercises and object lessons, intended to develop the intuitive 
knowledge of pupils. 
Brooks’s NoRMAL UNION ARITHMETIC (Complete). Introduction 70 Cents. 
This is a complete and thorough treatise on Arithmetic, containing many helps 
and suggestions to teachers. 
The same in two Parts—Parts II. and III., each. Introduction 35 Cents. 


— 8s New Norma MENTAL ARITHMETIC. Introduction 25 Cents. 
A priceless gem to a)l teachers and students of Arithmetic. On acconnt of the 
many suggestions on the best methods of teaching ‘arithmetic, this book is in- 
vabuabie § to young teachers. 


Brooks’s Standard or Graded Course in Arithmetic. 


Brooks’s NEw NoRMAL PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. Introduction 17 Cents. 

. NormaL MENTAL Ananapeaee, Introduction 25 Cents. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. Introduction 33 Cents. 
WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. Introduction 63 Cents. 
HIGHER ARITHMETIC. 

A thoro treatise on the Science suited for Academies and Colleges. 

Prominent educators complain that the tendericy in the text-books on Arith- 
inetic generally used has been to abridge, weaken and emasculate the study 
on the pretext of ‘making it easy,” and that in Pennsylvania a broader and 
more practical knowledge of the science is obtained ; acknowledged to be due 
to the universal use of Dr. Brooks's Arithmetics. It will not do to take out 
parey we: nsable practical business because it may be “ difficult,” and send pupils 

world unprepared to meet difficulties they are sure to encounter. 
— ee Betese ALGEBRA. bop gn 84 Cents. 
This unique m enlarged to m wants of those to 
the examination of admission to the highest universities. RE Yom 
Brooks's NoRMAL GEOMETRY AND TRIGONOMETRY. Introduction 84 Cents. 

A number of new theorems have been added, and the book has been otherwise. 

enlarged and improved. 


“e “ 
“ 


Brooks’s GEOMETRY (Separate). 


Dr. Broo 


branch of literature. 


“e “e 


colored and legible all over a school-room. 


$25 per set of six maps. 





=" Dr. Brooks*has been for twenty-five a teacher of teachers, and is acknowledged 
"5 as one of'the ablest mathematicians in the country. 


ts In" preparation, ready in September, an advanced*work on Geometry by 
ks. 


WESTLAKE’S How To WRITE LETTERS, 67 Cents. 
A work which ought to be on every table. 
WESTLAKE’s ComMON ScHooL LITERATURE. 40 Cents. 
This little book gives a thorough knowledge of the’ fundamental facts in each 


LyYTE’s PRACTICAL BOOK-KEEPING. 60 Cents. . 

This little book gives a practical and thorough knowledge of the science of ac- 
counts in half the space other books occupy. It includes both Single and 
Double Entry, showing principles and practice in both. Not only every young 
man, but every lady should understand accounts, for at some period they may 
find it necessary in order to look after their property and business. 

MONTGOMERY’ S INDUSTRIAL DRAWING, PRIMARY NUMBERS. 10 Cents. 
DRAWING, INTERMEDIATE NoumBers. 25 Cents. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL NUMBERS. 25 Cents. 
FEWSMITH" 'S ELEMENTARY GRAMMAR. 30 Cents. 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 42 Cents. 

GRIFFIN’s NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 84 Cents. 

is book contains the latest discoveries in electricity, units of measurement, etc. 
PETERSON’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE, 18mo. 50 Cents. 12mo. $1.00. 
SHEPPARD’s UNITED STATES CONSTITUTION. 
TOPICAL OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. 20 Cts. 

This is a capital little work, intending to save teachers labor in writing on the 
blackboard, and pupils in copying, topicsin history, etc., for future examination. 


New Edition of Pelton’s Outline Maps. 


SIX MAPS 4'¢ FEET SQUARE EACH. 
Reduced in size yet containing all the features of the larger series. Beautifully 


50 Cents. 


Price mounted on ordinary rollers, only $12 per set. 
Price mounted on spring rollers with canopy case, $18 per set. 
(3 The larger series, nearly seven feet square, continues to be published. Price 


King’s Daughters’ Diary, Suitable for Every Year. 


A valuable help to all Religious Workers. If kept faithfully it will furnish full 
topics for speaking at all meetings. Beautifully bound. 12mo. $1.25. 


For particulars, terms, and circulars, address 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY, Publishers, 
614 Arch Street, Philadelnhia, Pa. 


SUCCESSOR TO SOWER, POTTS a@ CO., 
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- CASSELL 


CoMPANY’S PUBLICATIONS. 














The Young Idea, 


Or, Common School Culture. 
By CAROLINE B. LeROW. 


Compiler of ‘‘ English as She is Taught,” &c. Boards, New Style, 50 Cents. Extra 
loth, $1.00. 
“One of = brightest and most amusing of Educational Arguments.”—Commercial Gazette, 


Cineinnatt 
“Should have the widest circulation, and the attention of every Parent and School Teacher.”— 
The N. Y. World. 








The Coming School. 


By ELLEN E. KENYON. 








THE CHEAPEST AND MOST COMPLETE FRENCH DICTIONARY PUBLISHED. 





Cassell’s French Dictionary. 


@rench-English and English-French.) 
New and Enlarged Edition. 222d Thousand, 1,150 Pages. Price, $1.50. 
Among the special features of the new and enlarged edition are the following: 


It has been enlarged by the addition of 200 pages, and now contains 1,150 pages,—extra crown 
8vo. New words to the number of 3,000 have been added, It has been revised by the latest edition 
of the Dictionary of the French Academy. It has been entirely reset in new type. It has been 
corrected by Professor RouBAUD, B.A. (Paris), It contains many new features not found in any 
other existing Dictionary. It is the cheapest, the most complete and extensive, and, so far as 
modern spelling is concerned, the only accurate Dictionary of the French language published in this 





As 
xtra Cloth, $1.00. 


uel to ‘‘ The Young Idea” by Caroline B. LeRow. Boards, New Style, 50 Cents. 





country, Specimen pages sent free on application, 





John Bull, Junior. 





Or, French as She is Traduced. 


ty MAx O'Rei, Author of “John Bull and His Island,” 
Ys Jonathan and His Continent,” etc., etc. Boards, 50 Cents. 
Cloth, $1.00. 
“The whole theory of education is to be extracted from these 
humorous sketches.”—Baltimore American. 


MARK TWAIN SAYS: “It isa darling literary curiosity.” 
English as She is Taught. 





Genuine answers to examination questions in our public schools. 
By one who has had many years’ experience. Boards, 
Flexible, price, 50 Cents. Cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, price, 
$1.00. 


Cassel’s New German Dictionary. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
German-English. English-German. 
By ExizaAserH WEIR. One volume, about 1,120 pages, 8vo. Price, 
$1.50, 
Cassell’s Latin-English Dictionary. 


Revised, enlarged, and in part re-written by J. R. V. MARCHANT, 
M. A., formerly Scholar of Wadham College, Oxford. 12mo, 
cloth, 896 pages. Price, $1.50. 


Dictionary of English-Literature. 


Being a Comprehensive Guide to English Authors and their 
Works. By W. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 776 pages, extra f-cap, 











“A CHEAPNESS HARDLY TO BE MATCHED ON SUCH A 
SCALE.”—The Nation, N. Y. 


Cassell’s National Library. 


Rdited by Henry Morwey, LL.D., Professor of English Literature 
at the University College, London. A series of Weekly Vol- 
small 16mo, clear, 





umes, each con mg nearly 200 


readable t: rinted on r, at the very low price ot 
TEN CENTS Per VOL ME. Or in Extra Cloth Binding at 
25 Cents per volume. 


This Lib: includes selections from the works of Shakespeare, 
Byron, Scott, Walton, Plutarch, Macaulay, Steele, Addison, 
Knowiea, Bacon, Ke Dickens, Johnson, Smith, Milton, Gocthe, 


Bunyan. H Burke, Luther, Goldsmith, Wa!pole, 
Mande io Lathan: Sheridan Mackenzie, ctc., ctc., etc. 
‘Sond for complete list of volumes issucd to date. 


“A WORK OF IMMENSE UTILITY— BOTH AN ENCYCLO- 
PZDIA AND A DICTIONARY.” 


Dictionary of Phrase and Fable. emer cenrarget en 





The Reader’s Handbook 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary. 


An entirely New and Exhaustive Work of Reference to ah 
the Werds in the English a with a full account 














By the Rev. Dr. Brewer. Giving the Derivation, Source, or of their Origin, Meaning, Provunciation,and Use, Wirth 
Origin of about 20,000 common Phrases, Allusions, and words | Of Facts, Characters, Plots, and References. FEMSROUEELDCESASSNN, x. z cr —- voL- 
that have a Tale to tell. Extra crown, 8vo. 1,070 pages, one- Ry the Rey. Dr. Brewer. Extra Crown 8vo, nearly 1,200 me Tne FO a poten ae be 
half morocco, gilt top. Price, $2.50. one-half morocco, gilt top. Price, $3.50. sent free to any address on application. 





Now Ready. } 


CassELL & CoMPANy’s Complete Catalogue of Illustrated and Fine Art Books, Juvenile and Educational 
Works, etc., etc., which will be sent FREE to any address on application. 


{ Sent Free. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, 104 AND. 106-FOURTH AVE., .N. Y. 











‘THompson, BROWN, & CoO. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 





Bradbury’s Eaton’s Practical Arithmetic. 


For GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. Price, 75 Cents. 


Bradbury’s Eaton’s New Elementary Arithmetic. 


For PRIMARY AND INTERMEDIATE SCHOOLS. Price, 45 cents. 


These books combine oral and written work, with examples clearly stated and pregromively 
arranged so as to give the pupil a thorough training in arithmetic. The definitions and statements 
of principles are in simple language, The methods are those used in the counting-room and business 
circles, and by the most pro; ve teachers. Asitis the aim to make the pupil self-reliant, and 
train him to think for himself, but few rules are given. And the examples are largely taken from 
practical business life and represent actual transactions. In add.tion to those in t! book 
there are 700 examples in the appendix for extra work, thus it remarkably strong in the 
number and variety of its examples. “Standard Time” is fully explained and illustrated. e 
Primary part of the Elementary is beautifully illustrated and the second part presents the essentials 
of arithmetic, making use of small numbers. 


Bradbury's Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry and 


SURVEYING. ELEMENTARY WORKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


The Algebra and Geometry are especially adapted to the preparation of students for the leading 
colleges, the former having in addition to the regular treatment of the subject more than 50 
of examinution questions used for admission to Harvard and other The exercises for 
original demonstration in the geometry are a feature of that work uni commended by the 
best teachers, The Trigonometry and Surveying are works of moderate size and highly successf 


Stone’s History of England. 


For HiGH SCHOOLS OR THE ADVANCED GRAMMAR GRADE. Price, 85 cents. 


This work presents in an attractive and interesting way the tacts of English History essential 
a knowledge of those historical events that have been most influential in determining subsequent 
results in the history of the nation. Unlike some es it is not wholly devoted to wars and 
struggles for power, but describes the manners and habits of the Engiish people at different. periods, 
and their progress in civilization, 
_ The study of this book throws much light on the —— of the United States and on English 
Literature. Several clear and excellent maps add much to the value of the book. I[t is very 
successful as a supplementary reader as well as text-book. 


Meservey’s Single and Double Entry Book-keeping. 


Fork HiGcH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. Price, 80 Cents. 


Meservey’s Single Entry Book-keeping. 


For GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. Price, 60 cents. 
Clear, simple, practical and thoroughly adapted to business methods. 


The author has been remarkably successful in making the fundamental principles of the subject 
intelligible to the emery see pupil. Most works in this line are too technical and elaborate 
for public schools, but Meservey’s text-books can be taught without difficulty by the regular 
teac’ ae, _, the average boy ard girl can easily understand the subject and write out the 
transuctions. 

Suitable blanks are prepared to go with each edition of the book. 


Meservey’s Elementary Political Economy. 


For HigH SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. Price, 60 Cents. 


It is believed that the time has come for the elements of political economy to be taught in the 
ublic schools as one of the indispensable prepara for citizenshi . The author of this work has 

n fortunate in making the leading facta and principles of the ¢ ubject interesting and intelligible 
So Fees peepie. This book is popularizing this eincipis of the tu) study and is doing excellent 
service. 


"-!The Musical Guide. 


By W. 8S. TILDEN. 
Musical instruction adapted to both Primary and more Advanced Classes, in A SINGLE Book. 


«| Sawyers Natural History Card. 


For Primary ScHooLs, Price, 84 Cents per Dozen. 


and names of common and t animals and birds, arranged 
ssserng Soe to which they belong. The a8 Fates to interest the couieen and 
enable them to classify the animals in an eaay, pleasnnt way. It will be found very helpful 
* observation lessons” and will also serve as a basis for language work. 








Sample copies sent for examination with reference to introduction on receipt of 40 cents for Practical Arithmetic; 25 cents for Elementary ; 50 cents for Stone’s 
History or, 8., D, Book-keeping ; 30 cents for 8, E. Book-keeping, Political Economy or Musical Guide; 5 cents for ‘Natural History Card. Descriptive Circulars sent 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED, 


on request. 
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(CHAMPION LINE SUPP 


LEMENTARY READING 


Published by LEE AND SHEPARD BOSTON 





Jane Andrews’ New Book 
The Stories Mother Nature Told Her Children 


Young Folk’s Histories 
Young Folk’s History of the United States 


The Thirty Cent Series 


The following books are FOR USE IN CONNECTION: WITH THIRD 
AND FouRTH READING Books Boards 8) cents net By mail 35 


School Edition 50 cents. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson With over 100 illustrations om . 
“This c’ little volume contains a series of short sketches $1.20 Pictures and Stories of Animals 6 Volts. 
i a = ta btn = i fu the im ead ’ Quadrupeds 
we and w# same e 
PE 5h Young Folk’s Book of American Explorers Birds Mrs 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


The Seven Little Sisters Who Live on the Round Ball 


THAT FLOATS IN THE AIR New edition with an introduc- 
oe —_ ms Hopkins [liustrated School edition 
clo cen 


The sSeven Little Sisters Prove Their Sisterhood 


Formas title EACH AND ALL Illustrated School edition cloth 
50 cen 


Ten Boys Who Lived on the Road From Long Ago to 


NOW 20 illustrations Cloth 80 cents 


Geographical Plays for Young Folks at School and at 


Price each play in per 15 cents it paid 1 
United States 2 rr 8 "Agha 4 Africa ‘and ‘Sou America 
5 Australia and Isles of the Sea 6 The Commerce of the World 
The above bound in one volume Cloth 80 cents net 


Prof. Tweed’s Books 


GRADED SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


By Prof, Tweed late Supervisor of Bostén Public Schools 12 
Parts ready, Nos. 1,4, 7, and 10, 1st Year Primary Nos. 2, 5, 8, 
li, 2d Year Primary 'Nos. 8, 6, 9, and 12,3d Year Primary In 
paper covers 4 cents each mail 5 cents The 4 parts for each 
year bound together in Boards 20 cents each year 


Prof. L. B. Monroe’s 


Dialogues and Dramas In Prose and Verse for Home, Sch 
and Public Readings 12mo boards 60 cents net ine. 

Humorous Readings in Proseand Verse For Home, School, and 
Public Readings 12mo boards 60 cents net 

Miscellaneous Read: For Home, School, and Public Read- 
ings 12mo boards 60 cents net 

Young Folk’s Readings in Prose and Verse For Home, School, 
and Public Entertainments Boards 60 cents net 


Handbook of English History 


School edition boards 75 cents 


60 cents 


Heroes of History 


60 cents per volume 


DRAKE, the Sea King of Devon 


Story of Our Country 


Burgoyne’s Invasion of 1777 


1775-76 by Samuel Adams Drake 





By Thomas Wentworth Higginson [lustrated Cloth $1.20 


Based on “ Lectures on English History” by the late M. J. Guest 
and brought down to the year 1880 By F. H. Underwood LL.D. 


Young People’s History of England 


By George Makepeace Towle Illustrated School edition boards 


Young People’s History of Ireland 


By George Makepeace Towle School edition boards 60 cents 


By George Makepeace Towle Illustrated School edition boards 


Vasco DE GAMA: his Voyages and Adventures 
PrzarRro : his Adventures and Conquests 
MAGELLAN: or the First Voyage Round the Workd 
Maroo Poo: his Travels and Adventures 
RALEIGH: his Voyages and Adventures 


By Mrs. L. B. Monroe Boards 60 cents 
DECISIVE EVENTS IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


With an outline sketch of the American Invasion of Canada 


| By 
Fishes and Reptiles 
Bees and other Insects 
Sea and River Shells 
Sea-urchinsand Corals } 


Miss West’s Class in Geography 
By Miss Sparkawk 
Child’s Book of Health 
By Dr. Blaisdell 
Natural History Plays 
By Louisa Parsons Hopkins 
Robinson Crusoe 
Arranged for Schools by W. T. Adams 
Arabian Nights’ Entertainments (Selections) 
Arranged for Schools by Dr. Eliot formerly Superintendent 
Boston Schools 
Stories From American History 
By N. 8. Dodge 
Noble Deeds of Our Fathers 
As told by Soldiers of the Revolution gathered around the Old 
Bell of Independence By H.C. Watson 
The Boston Tea-Party and other Stories of the 
REVOLUTION Relating many Daring Deeds of the old Heroes 
By H. C. Watson 
The Flower People 
(Child’s Talk with the Flowers) By Mrs Horace Mann 
Lessons on Manners 
By Miss Wiggin 
A Kiss for a Blow 
By Henry Clarke Wright 
The Nation in a Nutshell 
By George Makepeace Towle 
Short Studies of American Authors, 
By T. W. Higginsen. 
The King of the Golden River 
By Jobn Ruskin Boards 20 cents 


Sanborn Tenney 
With 500 Illustra- 
tions 





Price 40 cents net 





NET PRICES Ten per cent additional by mail or express prepaid 
style of binding. > 


Full Catalogues of our Text Books u.ailed free. Orders should designate ‘‘ schvol edition” and 


LEE AND SHEPARD Publishers BOSTON 





JAMES W.QUEEN & CO: 


MANUFACTURERS SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENTS, 
924 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILA. 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


ANATOMICAL MODELS, 
SKELETONS, 
MAPS, CHARTS, &c. 


Microscopes 


“ae ened 
: Accessories. 
Magnifying Glasses, Plant Presses, and Collecting Cases. 


OPTICAL LANTERNS FOR PROJECTION 


With our Patent Petroleum Lamp of 360-candle power guaranteed. 
DIACRAMS OF 


Physics, Mechanics, 
Geography, Astronomy, 
Optics, Botany, 
Anatomy, etc. 

Views of all parts of the World. 




























BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 


Based Webster’s Unabridged Dicti hs 
The School Pronouncer. py wits’ Miwey'P. Pavrn, “Membss 
of the American Philological Association. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 


“T earnestly desire that your little volume may do a great deal of good—and doubt not that that 
will be the case.”—Prof. W. D. Wurrney, Yale College. 
* Allis in form for easy teaching. I hope the book may have an extensive use.” 
—Prof. F. A. Maron, Lafayette College. 
“ A scholarly and a scientific presentation of a most geod subject.” 
—Prof. 
or, The Principles of the Art of Correct 


T. W. Honrt, College of New Jersey. 

How Should | Pronounce? Pere ee tame 
PuyFe, Member of the American Philological Association. Third edition, 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 

“T appreciate its value and indorse your work as a most serviceable aid to all who wish to speak 
our language correctly.” —EDWIN H. 

* An excellent treatise.’’"--HENRY LRVING. 

“T predict and wish for ié a large circulation.”"—LAWRENCE BARRETT. 

“T have examined with pleasure Mr. Phyfe’s book on pronunciation and consider it the best 
book that I have seen on this very important subject.""—Prof. EL1 CHARLIER. 

‘“*A comprehensive, methodical, and minute discussion of English pronunciation. 
accurate, and well suited for a popular manual.”—Prof. F. A. Marcn, Lafayette College. 


Seven Thousand Words Often Mispronounced. 


By Wri11am Henry P. Puyre. 16mo, cloth, $1.25. 
or, Great Words from Great Ameri- 


The Ideals of the Republic ; cans. 82mo, cloth extra, $1.00. (No. 


20 of the Knickerbocker Nuggets), comprising The Declaration of Independence, The 
Constitution of the United States, Washington’s First Inaugural, Washington's Second 
Inaugural, Washington's Farewell Address, Lincoln’s First Inaugural, Lincoin’s Second 
Inaugural, Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address ; with portraits of Washington and Lincoln. 


B i @ By Jamas Pratt, F.S.S., author of “ Morality,” ‘‘ Money,” “ Life,” 
usin Ss. “Economy,” ‘‘ Progress,” and ‘‘ Poverty.” Authorized American 
edition, reprinted from the 75th English edition, 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 

“We warmly commend this little work, not only to the young readers who are looking forward 
to a business lite, but also to their elders, especially to those who buy and sell. It is full of plain 
and pointed talk.”— Boston Evening Tranacript. 

A series of graphic historical narratives, 


The Story of the Nations. presenting the stories of the principal 


nations of the ‘ancient and modern world ; eighteen volumes ready ; large 12mo, with 
maps and many illustrations. Each $1.50. ae authors represented in the 
series are RAWLINSON, "FREEMAN, LANE-POOLE, AHAFFY, RaGozin, BRADLEY, 
Jewett, HaLe, BoYESEN, CHURCH, GILMAN, HosMER, THOROLD ROGERS, MASSON, 
etc. etc. The subjects thus far considered include Chaldea, Assyria, Media, Greece, 
Rome, The Jews, Egypt, Persia, Carthage, Saracens, Alexander's Empire. Moors, 
Spain, Hungary, Germany, Normans, Norway, Ireland, Goths, Turkey, Medieval 
France, Holland, Mexico, Phoenicia. 

“A clear, rapid, and entertaining account of the principal nations of the ancient and modern 
world.” —N. ¥. Tribune. 

“ For students, young or old, there are few better books.”’—Lippincott’s Magazine. 

Special terms to teachers for examination and introduction. Educational lists 

and p tus of the ‘‘ Story of the Nations” Series, ‘‘German and French Classics,” 
and ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets ” sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, 27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York, 





It is quite 





















































THE BOOKS OF THE YEAR: 1888-1889. 


1. Metcalf’'s Language Exercises. 


of Schools, Englewood, Ill. Cloth, 1zmo, 230 pages. Illustrated. 


This is more strictly than any other work of the kind a book of /anguage exercises. 


long practice, constant use, strict watch-care, repeated suggestion, exercise in thinking, and in the expression of thought. 


correct habits and lead to good usage. 


‘*The use of language is controlled very largely by adit.” 


By Rogpert C. METCALF, Supervisor of Schools, Boston, Mass., and OrvILLE T. BRIGHT, Superintendent 


For Introduction, 42 cents. 


Habit comes of careful training, 
The work is, therefore, a book of such exercises as will induce 


Much care is had in the arrangement of the lessons to secure constant freshness and at the same time to furnish repeated practice in every variety of exercise. 


2. barper’s Tnductive Greek Method. By Pror. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and Wittiam E. Waters, Ph.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
3. Harper's Tnductive Latin Method. By Pror. Wm. R. Harper, Ph.D., Yale University, and Isaac B. Burcess, A.M., Latin Master Rogers 


High School, Newport, Rhode Island. 


For Introduction, each $1.00. 


The method employed in these books is that followed by Professor Harper with such signal success in his classes at Chautauqua and elsewhere. A sentence of the original text is first 


placed before the pupil. 
book, he thoroughly masters the words and phrases of this sentence or section. 
with only the translation before his eye. 


The pronunciation and exact translation of each word are furnished him, With the aid which the teacher gives him in advance, and with the material given in the 
His knowledge is tested by requiring him to recite or write the Greek or Latin sentence, as the case may be, 
With this as the foundation, and with adequate notes, the words are trans; 


and introduced in various relations, care being taken to prevent the 


memorizing of the Greek or Latin text, without a clear idea of the furce of each word, and by thus following a thoroughly inductive method, a knowledge of the language is obtained in much 


less time than that usually required. 


4. Gastineau’s Conversation Metbod witb the French. 


The Conversation Method for Speaking, Reading, and Writing French. 


Intended for 


self-study, or use in schools, with a system of pronunciation based on Websterian equivalents and entirely new devices for obtaining a correct pronun- 
ciation. By EpMonpD GAsTINEAU, A.M., Graduate of the Université, Paris, and Prin. of the Conversation School, New York. For Introduction, $2.00. 


The method here adopted is, so far as possible, that which a person follows in a foreign land when surrounded by those who speak only the French. The CONVERSATION METHOD 
supplies the pupil from the outset with sentences in common use, coupled with their translation and pronunciation, so that they may be easily memorized and mastered, and turned to immediate 


conversational account. 
to express a still greater variety of meaning. 


5. Lockwood's Readings in Watural History. 
Part I—MAMMALS. 


“Dr. Samuel Lockwood has written in ‘ Animal Memoirs’ a really fascinating book. 


This forms the basis of the Method. 


ANIMAL 


Cloth, 12mo, 317 pages. 


valuable lessons of loving kindness.”"—Mew York Tribune. 


6. Spencerian Copy Books— Revised. Edition of 1888. 
Now Ready.—Common Scuoot Series, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7- 


MEMOIRS. 
Part II—BIRDS. 


SHORTER Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7. 


They are then rehearsed in colloquial exercises, and when thoroughly familiar, analyzed, and the words of which they are made up inserted into other forms and idioms 


By Samvuet Lockwoop, Ph.D. 


Cloth, r2mo. 397 pages. 


For Introduction, 60 cents each. 


His stories of the animals he has known are told with tenderness and humor ; his descriptions of 
the characters, the idiosyncrasies of his friends, are full of sweet, attractive feeling as well as of scientific accuracy. 


It is a book which will not only delight children, but will teach the most 


TRACING Course, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 


THE SPENCERIAN COPY BOOKS, in their various editions, have long been recognized as the National Standard. Keeping pace with the general improvement in methods of 
teaching, the publishers, after several years of careful and painstaking preparation, now have ready the Edition of 1888, which they feel confident will be recognized at once as the highest type 


of work ever reached in this department. 


THE COMMON SCHOOL SERIES.—Each book possesses original and valuable features not possessed by any other Copy Books. 


it will be fully borne out by an examination of the books themselves. 


From the educational or the artistic standpoint, these books are equally meritorious. 


While this claim may seem an extravagant one, 


THE SHORTER COURSE.—The shape and proportion of the page of this Series differ from that adopted in the Common School Series, or in any other Copy Books, being better 


accommodated to the desk usually found in the primary schools. 
features of the two courses are substantially identical. 


While the copies throughout the series are different from those in the corresponding books of the larger Series, the distinctive 


THE TRACING SERIES,—The system of tracing first inaugurated by the Spencerian method, with such excellent results that many imitators have sprung up, is here continued 


with important improvements. 


7. Wabite’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. 
For Schools. 


“The Alphabet of Manual Training.” 
The most important books of their class ever issued. Already adopted in many large cities. 


Write for particulars, 





Standard Books for Common Schools. 


READING.—Swinton’s Series—Complete in Five Numbers, with a Sixth or Classic 
English Reader for Advanced Classes, 

SPELLING.—Swinton’s Word Book of Spelling—Oral and Written. Metcalf’s 
Spelling and Language Book. A new departure in this important branch. 
ARITHMETIC.— Fish’s Two Book Series — Brief, Practical, Progressive, Inductive. 
GEOGRAPHY.—Swinton’s Two Book Series—(1) The Introductory, in Readings 

and Recitations. (2) The Grammar School, Physical, Political, and Commercial, 
with supplements for all the States. 
GRAMMAR.— Metcalf’s Language Exercises — A book of language practice. 
Wells’s Shorter Course in Grammar and Composition. 
HISTORY.—Swinton’s Condensed U. S. History—Constructed for Definite Results 
in Recitation. Swinton’s Primary U. S. History—admirable for supplementary. 
PENMANSHIP.—Spencerian Copy Books—Edition of 1888. ‘‘ The National Standard.” 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.—Smith’s Series—In two books. Jn Preparation. 
The Union Series—In three books. 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING.—White’s Revised Course. Eighteen books—Two books for 
each year below the High School. 
NATURAL HISTORY.—Dr. Lockwood’s Readings in Natural History. I— 
Mammals. II—Birds. Delightful readings for the school or the home. 
Tenney’s Natural History of Animals. 





Standard Books for higber Schools. 


HISTORY.—Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History—Unrivaled. Fisher's 
Outlines of Universal History.—‘‘ The best work of the kind extant in English.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.—Guyot’s Physical Geography— Revised, with new 
plates and newly engraved maps. 

GEOLOGY.—Dana’s Series—(1) ‘‘ The Geological Story,” for High Schools. 
Text-Book,” for academies and colleges. 

PHYSICS.—Cooley’s Series—(1) The Elementary Philosophy,” for beginners. 
“New Text-Book of Physics,” a standard work for high schools. 
Wells’s Natural Philosophy. An old favorite, newly revised and rewritten. 

CHEMISTRY.—Cooley’s Series—(1) ‘‘ Guide to Elementary Chemistry,” a new work of 
the greatest excellence. (2) ‘‘ New Text-Book of Chemistry,” for advanced classes. 

BOTANY.—Gray's Series—‘‘ Ilow Plants Grow,” and ‘‘ The School and Field Book.” 
Standard works for class use—*‘ Gray’s Lessons,” ‘* Gray's Manual,” ‘‘ Gray’s Lessons 
and Manual,” ‘Gray's Structural,” ‘‘ Goodale’s Physiological,” ‘‘ Coulter's Botany of 
the Rocky Mountains.” Standard works for colleges and scientists. 

ZOOLOGY.—Tenney’s Series—(1) ‘‘ Elements of Zoology ” and (2) ‘* Manual of Zoology.” 


(2) “‘ The 


(2) The 





Teachers are invited to address us on any matter pertaining to text-books. If an improved book or series is desired in school, 


write us for circulars, information, terms, etc. 


Sample copies sent at nominal prices, returrable if not adopted. 


Our Brief Descriptive List sent free to any address. Correspondence solicited. Liberal terms for first supply or for examination. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 753-755 Broadway, New York, and 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
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‘HIS summer number of the JouRNAL extends to 

its readers most hearty congratulations on the 
close of another school vear. The times are auspi- 
cious. Fewer changes are taking place than ever 
before, and salaries are gradually rising. Normal 
schools are beginning to touch the district schools, 
and books on. education discuss more practical 
questions than formerly. The country is prosper- 
ous, and we are happy to say that the JouRNAL is 
prosperous also. Publishers are doing well for the 
teachers, Look through these pages and see what 
an array of books and articles are displayed. We 
feel proud of our advertising patronage, both as to 
its quantity and quality. A paper without adver- 
tising is a poor affair. One-half of the world wants 
to know what the other half is about. These pages 
are full of this information. And then, look 
through these editorial pages, and school: room 
helps. Altogether we doubt if any ScHOOL JoURNAL 
ever came quite up bo this one, both as to typo- 
graphical excellence and real school help. It is our 
intention to go on improving each number of the 
JOURNAL, until a hundred-thousand teachers will be 
numbered among our weekly readers. That good 
time is coming, we are certain. Help us to hasten 
its advent, 


The JOURNAL will take its usual vacation of two 


— —$———— _ = — = —_ 





nue during the second per third weeks of July, 
that is, on July 20 and 27, no paper will be issued. 
The next number after vacation will bear date of 
August 8. 





—o- 


HIS is the season of commencements. Several 
thousand young men and young women will 
emerge from the colleges with sheepskins; a still 
larger number will emerge from the high schools 
and academies. All of these will have high hopes 
for the future; they have expectations that the 
time they have spent over their books, has given 
them the best fitting for the practical duties of life. 
There are many things very beautiful about the 
commencement season; but the most beautiful is 
the trust and confidence of these young men and 
women. They have not stopped to reason why; 
they have been told the study of Latin, Greek, and 
mathematics was necessary to their success, and 
they have gone bravely to work over them. For 
four long years they have entered the college doors, 
day after day; their work has been examined; new 
work has been assigned, and they have gone away 
undismayed that new hills have peeped over the 
old hills. Now they feel that this is all over, it is in 
and of the past. They cannot but show the delight 
they have that there are to be no more lessons. To 
each, some part is assigned in the closing exercises. 
Fiowers are brought; ali are well-dressed; friends 
look smilingly on; the diploma is handed out; all is 
over. 


That the lessons that have been assigned, learned, 
and recited have a relation to the after life of the 
graduate, is firmly fixed in the minds of the public, 
the teacher, and the etudent. After mingling some 
years with the toiling world, the student is cer- 
tain that some of his school studies were essen- 
tial to his success; but he doubts the good of 
others, and even of some his teachers set a 
high value on. In the severe struggles of hfe, 
all things will be tested. What then will the 
graduate carry away froim bis alma mater, that 
will b2 of the most service to him in his after life? 
A knowledge of his own tongue will be of signal 
service; to read freely, to write readily, will be 
found indispensable. To be able to speak, to debate, 
to marshal propositions, to arrange arguments— 
the importance of these cannot be over-estimated. 
And thus the field of numbers, physics, and his- 
tory might be surveyed. But the school can do 
a better thing for the student than impart in- 
struction in any of these. God made each stu- 
dent to grow ona general pattern. It is the mold 
of manbood in which each is cast; and the forces 
that exist in nature, and in man himself, are the 
agencies that will produce this stature. It is man- 
hood that conquers in this world—that is the most 
beautiful product on the planet. 


The schools are really but agencies to aid the 
growth of the child towards the full stature of a 
man. He who comes forth most completely a man, 
is the noblest graduate, and not he who can best 
wrestle with Greek verbs. And this one will 
do best in the struggle for existence. We do not 
mean that studies shall be neglected. We mean 
that all studies should have but one end; the end too 
often aimed at in the college is the knowledge itself. 
And every student who emerges with the feeling 
that the best thing the college did for him was to 
give him some information about Horace or Isocra- 
tes, has worse than wasted his time. ‘‘ It matters 
not,” said Emerson to his daughter, ‘‘ what your 
studies are; it all lies in who your teacher is.” 

This is but saying that the object was not know!l- 
edge, but a mind unfolded in obedience to the 
pattern designated by the Creator, Here is an inci- 
dent: A young man, who had trudged at the foot of 





his class, left his college in debt, and quite down: 


cast. He went into the employ of a firm at small 
wages; he soon won respect for his integrity. He 
receives honor to-day, not as a genius, not as a man 
of large wealth, but as a being who is evidently 
higher in rank, in intelligence, in thought, and in 
intent, than the majority about him. How was this 
attained? Shall we credit it to the college? Was 
it the result of grubbing among Greek roots ? 
Hardly, we think. We believe it the effect of some 
person, some sincere teacher, perhaps a schoolmate, 
perhaps some one of the opposite sex. Under some 
influence he determined, ‘* I will live up to the inspi- 
ration I feel.” 

Now it is a fact that the men in the college chairs 
have often been those who have wrought wonder- 
fully on the young men before them. It is to give 
them the opportunity to operate on them that Latin 
‘and Greek are u.ade a part of the ccurse of study; 
not for any special value in themselves. It is said 
to be good to eat a partof the wheat berry; not 
that it contains any nourishment, but because it 
enables the other elements to find a place in the 
human structure. So the student is set to study 
Latin and Greek to enable the teacher to stimulate 
the character to grow. 





hd (THE COMING SCHOOL” isa new book by Ellen 
E. Kenyon, a writer familiar to JoURNAL read- 


ers. ‘‘ Well,” says old one, ‘‘ how will that school 
differ from the present school?” We answer, “ Jt 
will educate.” ‘* But,” says old one, ‘‘ Doesn’t the 


present school educate ?’’ What made Webster. 

Beecher, Lincoln, Calhoun, Gould, and a host of 
others?” Not the neglected, woe-begone, forlorn 

little red school-house in the corner where three 
dusty roads met No, not that. The severe master 
in the winter, and the severer dame in the summer, 

knew little grammar and literature, and less of the 
human soul. Their principal virtue consisted in 
their ignorance; so they let their pupils grow some- 

what more as nature designed, than the more pro- 

fessing, but not more possessing, young men and 
women who are their successors in that little red 
school-house each summer and winter. The coming 
master will educate. He will know somewhat of the 
wants of a human body, mind, and heart, and the 
foods these parts need at each stage in their growth. 

Iie will not give intellectual beef steak to a babe. 

He will not give scholastic cheese to infants. He 
will not be so much of a fool as to feed all his pupils 
exactly the same kinds of food, at the same times 
each day during the entire year, and in exactly the 
same quantities. He will know enough to know that 
if he should do these things, he would kill half of his 
pupils within two years, and make half of the other 
half, intellectual dyspeptics all their lives. The 
coming teacher will know these things, and will act 
accordingly. And then he will be a sane and level- 
headed person as to the value of facts. He will 
know that the aim of school life is not to store the 
minds of his pupils with information against a 
possible time of future need. His aim will be to 
form character, and he will know that character is 
jntimately connected with bodily organization and 
functional harmonies. In other words, he will make 
his pupils healthy animals. He will know that 
mental and moral action is intimately connected 
with physical surroundings. So he will be aa edu- 
cator in the largest sense, teaching parents how to 
act. This he will do by lectures and personal 
conversation. He will teach the art of eating, cook- 
ing, dressing, walking, and conversing. The old- 
time schoolmaster will be revived, clothed with a 
pew and more heavenly dress and knowledge. This 
new teacher will have all the power of the old 
teacher with none of his iguorance and dogmatism. 
There is a good school time coming, even if we 
do not see its day: and it is coming, full of the best 





gifts the human race can receive, 
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THE STUDY AND TEACHING OF ENGLISH. 

A mother recently asked her eight-year-old daughter, 
‘* What separates the United States from Canada?” 
The answer immediately came, ‘‘ Water,” At first the 
mother was disposed to object to the reply, but a second 
thought led her to stop and think. She soon concluded 
that the answer was correct. After a few minutes the 
mother asked, ‘‘ What waters?” The girlreplied. ‘‘ The 
River St. Lawrence and the Lakes Ontario, Erie, Huron, 
and Superior.” Not one pupil in ten thousand is taught 
to use language with such precision and correctness as 
this little girlk How did she learn? What effect had 
this accuracy on her mind. What use will this be to 
her ia after life? The answers to these questions opens 
the whole subject of teaching English. The following 
propositions are obviously correct : 

1. But one language should be learned at one time. 

2. With us, the study of the English should be ccn- 
tinued until it can be read and spoken with fluency and 
correctness, and its use produce both pleasure and 
profit. 

The attempt to master two languages at one time must 
obviously produce confusion, and thusinaccuracy. The 
English and German, for example, are quite different in 
many particulars—elementary sounds, arrangement of 
words, which means method of thought, and meaning 
of analogous roots. Thinking in one language must of 
necessity be different from thinking in another. The 
minds of beginners are not equal to the task of using 
different modes of thought expression without confu- 
sion. It follows then that, in America, the study of the 
English should be contmued until the meaning of words 
and their arrangement are so familiar as to be recalled, 
and used without the conscious activity of the mind. 
In other words the forms of correct English expression 
should become almost second nature. One who is con- 
stantly obliged to stop and decide as to the proper words 
to use, and their arrangement, will certainly fail of using 
language with profit. His thoughts will unconsciously 
sympathize with his lame utterance. As we think in 
sentences no one can think well unless he can use his 
language well and easily. Repeated instances could be 
cited proving that young children who are accustomed 
to speak two languages in the family, or street, fail of 
becoming correct and fluent in either. 

The pleasure and profit derived from the reading of 
an author depend upon two elements: first, a perfect 
understanding of his idiomatic expressions, so that his 
thought is taken in by the mind without conscious effort, 
and ; second, a familiarity with his writings so that a 
bond of sympathy is created between the writer and his 
readers. This sympathetic element is all-important in 
literary study. In other words, we cannot get profit 
from an author unless we are interested in his works. 
A cold analysis of a piece of prose or poetry is as foreign 
from literary enthusiasm as the warm equator is from 
theicy poles. To enter into the spirit of a writer is to be- 
come so intimate with his spirit that some of it is trans- 
fused into our minds. Th» cold “ I-see-a-cat,” is freez- 
ing to all the warm sympathies of earnest, living child- 
hood. But when a pupil learns to read a stury about a 
cat so as not to think of the words used, but of the 
thought the words convey, she is beginning to get a 
literary spirit of great value. 

Now for some practical suggestions. 
our schools three things : 


_ 1, A knowledge of good English words, ready to be used 
in sentences. 

2. The power of putting these words in sentences, 

3. The ability to utter and write these words with cor- 
recitness and ease. 

These are important points, as will be seen at a glance. 
Words are the tools of a thinker. He must have them 
in abundance and at hand. Then he must be able to 
use them properly, and his sentences must flow on so 
that his thoughts attract attention, not the way he puts 
his words together. There is another principle, most 
important in its bearing on success in learning a lan- 
guage. Itis this: Composingisanart. Another fact 
intimately connected with this is—we learn an art by 
slow degrees and through constant practice. It isa 
process of growth. In learning the art of speech there 
are severai stages. First, the infantile stage. Here 
words are associated with things and ideas. Sentences 
are short, often none at all. Secoxd, the childhood 
stage. During this period sentences grow in length and 


We want in all 


meaning. At first one is uttered, then two are con- 
nected, and then several are joined. During this stage 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling, and paragraphing 
are learned. Third, the rational and rhetorical stage. The 
child becomes conscious of an object in writing. He hasa 


worthy aim in his work, bothof reading and composing. 
He becomes an author, even though he publishes noth- 
ing. His letters are full of rhetorical paragraphs, and 
metaphors, perhaps poetical expressions. He may rise 
to be the best writer in his class, for his soul is full of 
what he wants to say. He has left the study of words, 
grammatical forms and rules, far below, and his only 
desire now is expression. Words are only the vehicles 
of his thoughts. He has reached the literary stage, 
which is the highest possible in human achievement. 
But it must be remembered that all these stages of pre- 
gress are founded upon the fact, that composition is an 
art that can only be learned by practice. We learn 
writing by writing, jumping by jumping, dancing by 
dancing ; so we learn composing by composing. Here 
rules are learned ; not rules of analysis, but of synthesis. 
Everything relating to the trade is to be known—capital 
letters, periods, commas, interrogation points, notes, 
replies, envelope directing, all sorts of letters, etc., etc. 
In connection with this, thought power is assiduously 
cultivated, preparatory to entrance upon the higher 
stage when the whole attention is to be concentrated 
upon the power of expressing thoughts. 

We have pointed out what are to us most import- 
ant steps in the study and teaching of English in our 
schools, and which, if followed, would produce most 
beneficial changes in our methods of instruction. Let 
us see what these changes would be. 

1. Grammar would be regarded as a means not an end 
—a means for the acquisition of language. One-half of 
the time spent in the study of formal grammar has been 
wasted, because it has been studied as an end. Tobe a 
good parser, analyzer, diagrammer, has been considered 
asa worthy end to be reached. Parsing may be a collateral 
aid, not at all the main business in the work of learning 
to use English. 

2. The art of conversation would be more valued. 
This isa branch of language study much neglected in 
our best schools, and entirely omitted in our poorer ones. 
How much of the happiness, yes, even success of life 
comes from the ability of conversing well! This divine 
art has been so much neglected that there are compara- 
tively few who converse with ease, fluency, intelligence, 
and force. Why can they not? Because they have 
never been taught. If the time wasted during the past 
fifty years in parsing, analyzing, and diagramming had 
been spent in conversing and debating we should to-day 
be better educated in the power of using our matchless 
tongue with correctness and effect. Nothing tend3 to 
clear the mind of misconception more than conversa- 
tion. Look at its effect on reading! Suppose the sub- 
ject is concerning a trip to the Pacific coast. Ideas are 
suggested never before thought of; a new course of 
reading is marked out, a spirit of inquiry is awakened, 
and the whole mind stimulated to new activity. A trip 
to a lake, or a mountain, or a museum, or a saw-mill can 
either be arranged or imagined, and a special conversa- 
tion appointed. Table conversation is an important 
means of promoting language culture. 

There is much in this subject worthy of the most care- 
ful attention of teachers. We have a tongue, difficult 
to learn, but wonderful in its power and beauty when it 
is learned. No language is so stored with roots of ex- 
pressive value. It has drawn from all the tongues of 
ancient and modern times for its vocabulary of words. 
Its literature is already magnificent, both in richness of 
imagery, and in quantity of material. It is the language 
of art, science, the drama, oratory, theology, and his- 
tory. The works of the old Latin and Greek races, ex- 
cepting Homer, Aristotle, Plato, Cicero, and Virgil, bear 
no comparison with the wealth the English tongue opens 
to the sight of the young student. Why should it not be 
studied? Jt should. At as early an age as possible the 
young learners should fall in love with the beauties of 
our best authors. The literary spirit should commence 
its growth early in life. This is of much more import- 
ance than to be able todiagram or analyze. Leave these 
arts until the mind has reached its analytic stage, and 
early implant a love of literature, by studying a few of 
the beauties in English that can be appreciated by boys 
and girls of eight or ten. ‘ The object can be attained 
and the teachers are equal to the work.” 


THE New York State Sunday School Association held 
its annual meeting in Albany last week. Among the 
exercises was a memorial address by H. B. Silliman, on 
the character and services of Edward Danforth, a former 
secretary and one of the most honored members. Mr. 
Danforth will be missed at every meeting of the teachers 
of this state for many years; it will be long before a 
man will be found who will give his time and talents 
for the benefit of the teachers as liberally as he did. 











THE CONTRIBUTION OF PUBLISHERS TO THE 
PROGRESS OF EDUCATION. 





Publishing corporations are not benevolent organiza. 
tions. The motive power driving them is money. But 
both men and corporations do a great deal of good while 
prosecuting business enterprises. The first stage of 
advance in education in this country was marked by 
the publication of Webster’s Spelling Book. From that 
time, a little more than a hundred years ago, the ad- 
vance in all kinds of school work has been noted by the 
character of the school books issued. The law of com- 
petition is a powerful one. One good arithmetic means 
another better one; one excellent history, another a 
little more excellent. For the past fifty years school- 
book publishers have been on the keen look out for good 
text-books. If an agent found a teacher especially 
skilful in teaching a certain branch, he at once said to 
him, ‘‘ Why don’t you write a book?” We could men- 
tion a score of popular text-books that have been brought 
out in this way. It is plain to see that this has given a 
great stimulus to educational progress. While publishers 
are not willing to go ahead of the demand of progress, 
they are anxious to keep up to it. Just as soon as a new 
method of teaching any branch is demanded, at once 
the necessary books appear. Successful publishers are 
characterized by great energy, practical wisdom, and 
constant effort. They push, they think, and they keep 
at their work, day and night, year in and year out. 
Now, it is evident that years of such labor, backed by 
plenty of capital must tell. 
our histories, geographies, arithmetics, and readers ! 
They are marvels of intellectual skill, practical know]l- 
edge, and artistic beauty! The world has seen nothing 
like them before. And we are confessed ahead of all 
other nations in this respect. 

And then we must remember that publishers of school 
books frequently make valuable contributions to peda- 
gogical literature, without expecting direct pay for 
them. Indirectly they get well paid, directly they suffer 
loss. We could mention twenty well-known books that 
have never paid a cent profit, and have only been pub- 
lished for the incidental good they did other books. It 
was not an instance of benevolence, or beneficence, but 
business wisdom. Altogether the cause of educational 
progress of America owes a debt to school book firms 
they can never pay. Look overthe advertising columns 
in this number, and see if what we have said is not 
there abundantly verified. 





IN a letter from an agent in Ohio we find the words, 
‘*a chilled steel principal.” To know what he meant 
we rer d the context. In a certain town in that noble 
state it appears there is a man, with assistant teachers, 
who attends to the educational interests of the children, 
or goes through the motions of doing so. This principal 
is reported as saying : 

‘ Never took an educational paper, and what’s more, 
I don't want to; don’t believe in’em. New methods? 
Don't want any new methods, nor new ideas, either. 
I don’t believe in these new-fangled things ; institutes 
and normal schools just put conceit in the teachers. 
I’ve heard those fellows talk ; they’re humbugs. Noth- 
ing like putting the boys right through ; make ’em learn 
their lessons and say em by heart. That’s the way I 
did ; what’s good for me is good for them. One of my 
teachers takes a school paper, and she has singing and 
marching and moving of the hands, and lots of non- 
sense, and her scholars want to stay there and do it, and 
not go up into higher studies. That shows! She wants 
to make a play of school. No, sir. No ScHOOL JouRNAL 
for me.” 

Such terms as ‘Chilled steel,” ‘cast iron,” *‘ pine 
knots,” describe many a teacher not in Ohio. We need 
a special vocabulary of educational terms. 
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At the New York Sunday-school Association, a large 
chart, hung where all could see it, set forth these facts : 


Sunday-schools ; : . ° - 7, 
Teachers. ; $ . . 108,272 
Scholars F 949,415 
Conversions . é 82,228 


Among these hundred thousand teachers are many 
who are teachers in the public schools of the state ; in 
fact, the public school teacher is pressed into the work 
of the Sunday-school, because his training fits him to do 
good work there. We rejoice over the good and glori- 
ous work done in the Sunday-schools. Christianity 
means education as well as religion ; it means culture in 
all that is good. 


And it has told. Look at 
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Wuart will the teachers do ‘for Johnstown? We pro- 
that they raise $50,000 and put up a memorial 
school building there. Let the children take up one- 
cent collections ; certainly five thousand children ought | 
to do this. We havea check of $21 from Miss Lizzie | 
Marshall of Benzonia, Mich., for school-house, to begin | 
the list. Part of this comes from an entertainment 
given by the pupils. ‘‘ Go thou and do likewise.” 





WE are sorry to learn that George N. Carman, princi- | 
pal of public school” No. 15, Brooklyn, has resigned to 
become principal of the high school of St. Paul, Minn. 
Mr, Carman has been in Brooklyn five years, and earned 
an enviable reputation. St. Paul may congratulate | 
herself on getting a teacher and a scholar whom she will | 
learn to trust and honor. | 


TuE Ohio Educational Journal thinks that the inside | 
pages of a school paper should have more to do 
with determining its success than its outside 
pages. The suggestion is good, but the fact 
remains that the subscribers of educational y 
journals are with very few exceptions, more 
indebted to the advertisers than to themselves for 
the papers they read. How many school papers 
would survive if all school book publishers 
should withdraw their patronage from them? 
It would be an interesting experiment to try, if 
its results were not certain to be so disastrous. 





THOSE attending the meetings of the New York State 
Teachers’ Association next week will not fail to see 
Professor Woodhull’s collection of home-made appara- 
tus at Pratt Institute. There will be shown sixty speci- 
men pieces selected from a large collection made and 
used by him in his class-room work, for the purpose of 
demonstrating the principles of physics and physiology. 





THE arrangement of a course of study is exceedingly 
difficult to make. The whole educational world is at 
sea here. There are radical differences between Ger- 
man, French, and English curricula. Who will give us 
the ideal course of study? We should be glad to hear 
from him. 

Mr. ELLis H. ROBERTS, editor of the Utica Morning 
Herald, after his appointment as assistant United States 
treasurer, was the recipient of well-earned honors at a 
dinner the evening previous to the Washington Centen- 
nial. In this the senior editor of the SCHOOL JoURNAL 
took an especial interest, for he too is a son of “Old 
Oneida” county. W.H.H. Miller, attorney-general of 
the United States, made an address ; he is also a son of 
that county; so, too, is Prof. Theodore W. Dwight, Elihu 
Root, and many others. The address of Mr. Roberts was 
very appropriate, and showed his remembrance of people 
of that brave county. Honor has been well bestowed in 
his case. 

WE hear that the publishers of educational journals 
are to havea meeting during the sessionsof the National 
Association, at Nashville. As no official announcement 
has been sent us we are not aware on what day, in what 
place, or for what purpose the conference is called. 

SERVICE to the American Institute seems to bring its 
own reward early, and evenin advance. Since consent- 
ing to address the July meeting at Bethlehem, N. H., 
General Morgan has been appointed United States Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, Professor Small has received 
the degree of Ph. D., from Johns Hopkins University, 
Professor Andrews has been elected president of 
brown University, and President Littlefield has become 
principal of the Rhode Island state normal school. 

SHALL the schools continue the practice this season of 
graduating Susies, Gussies, Mollies, Tillies, and Jennies? 
These are pet names—household names ; the girl is only 
known in public as Miss Susan Brown, or Miss Mary 
Jones. How would it look if the boys who are 
known on the school grounds as Artie, Bill, Tom, Jack 
(to say nothing of those other names that boys will give 
each other) were summoned to the stage by the pres- 
ident, for their diplomas—“ proximus ascendat videlicet, 
Bill Jones?” Let the pet name-business have a rest. 





om tr ey eachers’ bureau, like the New York Epuca- 
ability in EAU: Often finds some teacher of remarkable 
schoct peel g Wholly unsuited to him. Sometimes a 
ina thinks “he wil not move if we cut down 
ein ant $100.” Without the aid of the Bureau he must 
pong mit. Teachers so situated should address, with 
Nowy ieRBERT 8. KELLOGG, , %5 Clinton Place, 


























HON. ANDREW S. DRAPER, 


State Supt. Pusiic INstructTion, New York. 

This gentleman stands foremost among the progressive 
educators of the day. He is a lineal descendant of 
James Draper who came to this country from England 
in 1653, and settled in Roxbury, Mass. Subsequently the 
family moved to Spencer, and his great grandfather was 
one of the ‘‘ minute men” that responded to the call at 
the time of the battles of Concord and Lexington. 
After the Revolution the family removed to Otsego 
county, N. Y. The subject of this sketch was born in 
Westford, in that county, June 21, 1848. 

He received his early education in the primitive, one- 
room, red school-house in his native town, and in the 
district school of Albany, to which place the family 
removed when he was seven yearsold. At the age of 
fifteen he won a prize scholarship in the Albany 
Academy, where he was graduated in 1866. He taught 
in that institution two years after his graduation. Then 
he taught one year in a private school in Otsego county, 
and was principal for one year of a graded schoo] at 
East Worcester in that county. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1871, and began prac- 
tice in Albany. In 1872 hemarried Miss Abbie L. Lyon, 
a school teacher at New Britain, Ct. In 1878, he was 
elected a member of the Albany board of education. 
While holding this position he familiarized himself with 
matters to which he has since devoted his best powers. 
In 1881 he was elected to the assembly. During the leg- 
islative discussions his legal training, his natural gifts 
in repartee, and his tenacity of purpose were of eminent 
service to him. In the presidential campaign of 1884 he 
was a member of the Republican state committee, and in 
the same year was appointed a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Albany normal school. Shortly 
after President Arthur honored him with the appoint- 
ment as judge of the court of Alabama claims. In this 
position he largely increased his reputation as a scholar 
and also became known as an active and efficient judge. 
Over two thousand cases were tried before his tribunal 
during his year of service. 

The reputation he gained as judge paved the way to 
another position to which he was admirably adapted by 
special training and general accomplishments. His 
whole heart had for a long time been given to the sys- 
tem of popular education, and it was putting the right 
man in the right place when the legislature in 1886 
elected him superintendent of public instruction of the 
state of New York. Judge Draper’s executive ability, 
quick perception, and sound judgment, had now found 
a suitable field, and he devoted his time to elevating and 
perfecting the educational system of the state. He vis- 
ited nearly every county delivering addresses at state 
conventions, teachers’ institutes, associations, and nor- 
mal and high schools. 

Some of his recommendations that have become laws 
are: Authorizing school commissioners to condemn un- 
fit school-houses without the concurrence of the super- 
visors, appropriating school moneys upon the aggregate 








instead of the average attendance, requiring teachers’ | per 


wages to be paid at least as often as once a month, pro- 
viding for the publication of are¢hitects’ plans of school 
buildings, and establishing uniform examinations for 
commissioners’ certificates. Judge Draper’s labors have 
been highly approved by all classes of educators from 
college presidents down to common school teachers 
He was re-elected superintendent this year. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TEACHER. 





The educational spirit is the first requisite; upon this 
all agree. It is the desire for the benefit and advance- 
ment of other persons—especially young persons. A 
person with this feeling strong in him is sure, with 
the needed knowledge qualification, to have success in 
teaching. There may be obstacles in his manner and 
methods, he may not comprehend the needs of the child 
thoroughly, but the great leading element will 
overcome many resistances, _ 

Such a person is far more likely to succeed 
than the one who places knowledge first and 
foremost, and looks on the child simply as a 
learner instead of one who is to be benefited, de- 
veloped, and advanced. This latter class abound 
everywhere—in the city and country schools, in 
the sod school-house, and in the palatial high 
schools. They feel in themselves that they know 
more than the pupil; that is the predominating 
feeling. The possession of this feeling debars 
them from doing the highest and best work. 

The tendency of the school system with its examina- 
tions and questions, applied to teachers, is to exalt the 
knowledge element; the tendency of the work is to 
push the distinction still further; so that a man in 
charge of a school for many years looks on each suc- 
ceeding class as a milkman looks on the customers that 
range their pails on his counter in the morning. 

What shall the teacher do to war against this lower- 
ing, this degrading tendency? For it will,in time, take 
him wholly out of contact with the growing minds 
about him. Thousands are in this category to-day; 
they have become petrifactions. There are men and 
women who,years ago,felt a keen interest in the progress 
of their pupils ; they feel none to-day. Said a principal 
of a New York public school, ‘When I was first ap- 
pointed I was full of enthusiasm; other principals 
laughed when I talked of plans to improve the teaching, 
and prophesied I would soon get overit. Yes, I am 
over it, and I am sorry to say it.” 

The teacher must constantly breathe the atmosphere 
of educational progress. There are teachers who think 
and write on the subject of edtucation, who maintain 
their early spirit and enthusiasm. To these he must 
turn; he must hear them speak, or read their thoughts 


and methods. As in religion, art, and mechanics, there 
are men in education who are entitled to speak of what 
they know. It is a want of faith in the value of educa- 
tion that tends to destroy the educational spirit; this 
keeps the teacher from reading educational papers and 
oie or attending meetings. He “‘ settles down "—the 
thing the slaves used to pray so earnestly against, “O 
Lord, keep me from settling down!” 

Against this state of things the teacher should struggh 
with all earnestness. There are many plans that mig 
be suggested ; this is, however, the gist of them all. 
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PEDAGOGY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK. 


This subject is studied by two classes: 1. Those 
who are graduates of colleges and expect the degree of 
Ph.D. . Those holding permanent certificates _not 
graduates, but expecting University recognition. Both 
classes pursue the following courses: The History of 
Educational Thought ; The Science of Education ; Meth- 
odology. The plan of work is by lectures, conferences, 
and the study of authors. The object in the study of 
the history of education is to find how the best thought 
of each of the centuries has been affected by what has 
gone before, and, in turn, has been influenced by what 
has come after. The study of the science of education 
considers psychology and its applications to teaching. 
The study of the science of method aims fo settle the 
fundamental principles underlying the teaching of each 
one of the branches taught in our schools. Full infor- 
mation as to special work required will be sent on appli- 
cation to Vice-Chancellor Mac Cracken, University of 
the City of New York, Washington Square, N. Y. City, 
or Prof. Jerome Allen, same address. A circular giving 
full particulars will also be sent. 

Instruction will be given by correspondence to those 
not living in this vicinity, Teachers in and near New 
York City can attend these lectures without passing an 
examination, if they so desire. More than two hun 
teachers have been members of the classes during the 

t two years, forty-two of whom hold academic 
Enavees. ork will commence the first week in Octo- 
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CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
H. H. BELFIELD, Ph.D,, Director. 


CHICAGO MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 





The Chicago Manual Training School was founded by 
the Commercial Club, of Chicago, and its control is 
vested in a board of nine trustees. The corner stone of 
the building was laid September 24, 1883, and the regular 
school exercises began February 4, 1884. Henry H. Bel- 
field, Ph.D., is the director. The object of the school is 
to give instruction and practice, in the use of tools, 
with such instruction as may be deemed necessary in 
mathematics, drawing, and the English branches of a 
high school course. It is the intention to divide the 
working hours of the students, as nearly as possible, 
equally between manual and mental exercises. 

The course extends over three years. In the junior 
year itincludes algebra, geometry ; physiology ; English 
language and literature, or Latin ; drawing (freehand, 
model, and object, projection, machine, and perspec- 
tive) ; carpentry, joinery, wood-turning, pattern-making; 
proper care and use of tools. The studies of the middle 
year are geometry, plane trigonometry ; physics ; general 
history and English hterature, or Latin; drawing 
(orthographic projection and shadows, line and brush 
shading, isometric projection and shadows, details of 
machinery,machines from measurement); molding, cast- 
ing; forging, welding; tempering, soldering, and brazing. 
In the senior year the student is instructed in mechanics, 
book-keeping ; chemistry and physical geography, or 
descriptive geometry and higher algebra ; English liter- 
ature, civil government, political economy, or Latin, 
or French; drawing (machines from measurement, 
building from measurement, and architectural perspec- 
tive) ; chipping, filing, fitting, turning, drilling, planing; 
study of machinery ; management and care of steam 
engines and boilers. Each year instruction is given in 
the production, properties, and uses of materials. 

An hour is given each day to drawing and two hours 
to shop-work, throughout the course, and the remainder 
of the school day is devoted to study and recitation. 
Those who have satisfactorily completed the course are 
given diplomas, but others are given certificates of pro- 
ficiency in whatever department of study and practice 
their work has reached the required standard. The 
examination for admission includes such studies as are 
pursued in a grammar school course. 

The wood-rooms, foundry. forge-room, and machine- 
shop are of sufficient capacity to meet the requirements 
of the school. There are also chemical and physical 
laboratories and drawing rooms, and a library of several 
hundred volumes, 

The institution differs from the ordinary high school, 





in having a manual training department. Notwith- 
standing the prominence given to this part of the course 
experience has shown that the mathematical and scien- 
tific work need not be inferior to that of the best high 
schools. Education, not manufacture, is the idea under- 
lying the manual training, and therefore the exercises 
are chiefly designed to develop skill in the use of tools. 

At the annual exhibit of June 22, 1888, were seen 
many articles made by the students, including drawings, 
cabinet work,patterns,specimens of turning and joinery, 
forge and foundry work, and machine-shop work. In 
addition to these, among the projects of the senior class 
were four six-horse power verticle steam engines, two 
dynamos, two cameras, and other articles. 





WANTED—RATIONAL MODES OF TEACHING.* 





Although every great teacher, from Aristotle until 
now, has insisted on a more rational method, we are 
still tyrannized over by the tradition that education is 
synonymous with the acquisition of knowledge. Con- 
sequently, instead of endeavoring to train young minds 
how to reflect, how to reason, our teachers aim solely at 
the inculcation of truths. Now, truths vary in utility 
as much as in beauty. That my neighbor is a Roman 
Catholic is an indisputable truth. But, except to my 
neighbor himself, the fact is of no consequence. So the 
population of a remote town may be a truth ; but it has 
absolutely no value to the average brain which labors to 
acquire it. 

Tell the most ignorant of nurses that the best way to 
develop a child’s physical powers is to keep it absolutely 
passive, while you force into its stomach as continuous 
a supply of nutritious food as it can accept, and she 
will laugh at you. But note how Closely akin to this is 
the plan upon which it is usually proposed to develop 
the mental powers. The brain, that sensitive intellect- 
ual stomach, is loaded with a mass of heterogeneous 
facts. Date is added to date, mountain-height to moun- 
tain-height, river-length to river-length, population to 
population—until time or finance fails. Then the edu- 
cation is said to be “‘complete.” In vain do thoughtful 
observers protest. In vain do they urge that digestion 
and assimilation are as necessary to psychical as to 
physical health. Lessons, lessons, lessons, always lessons 
is the order of the day. From alphabet to graduation, 
the greater part of every year is passed in gorging the 
memory as though it were a veritable boa-constrictor. 
The working hours of school-life swing, pendulum- 
wise, between study and recitation. Among the arts 
and sciences of a popular curriculum, reflection has no 
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place—reflection, in itself, the art of reasoning and 
science of knowing. Not to cultivate the memory 
at all would be a gross error. It is worse to culti- 
vate no other power. To give a boy or girl facis 
instead of faculties, is to substitute memory for 
mind. When all the energies are devoted to this 
exclusive end, four-fifths of the mind may be said to 
be in danger of atrophy; the remaining fifth of 
hypertrophy. And all too frequently, between the 
excessive stimulation of the one, and the inanition 
of the remainder, an intellect which might have 
dowered its possessor, and enriched the world, 
sinks into a lethargy capable of neither. 

We know how seldom precocious children realize 
their high promises. Somehow it comes about that 
a star which was thought to be of the first magni- 
tude scintillates less and less brightly until it is 
classified among those average lights which shine 
without distinction ; while out from an unexpected 
quarter blazes a luminary destined to light new 
worlds of thought. This is the erstwhile dullard, 
Nor is it a far way to the explanation. The native 
powers of this mind were preserved to its possessor 
beneath an impermeable shell of indolence or 
obstinacy until their inherent vigor broke through 
the crust. It is not intended to argue that young 
minds are best left to nature’s tuition. On the 
contrary, it is believed that even where this succeeds, 
the process of intellectual development would have 
assuredly been both facilitated and extended by 
wise training and sympathetic counsel. In general 
terms, it may be said that the crying need of young 
minds is, not so much knowledge as the love of 
knowledge. To arouse this is the aim of the true 
teacher. For this purpose we need much more viva 
voce instruction than is now the custom. It has 
been well said that, from the moment printing en. 
abled and induced the master to delegate an 
important part of his work to the inanimate 
book he began to neglect his duty. Legitimate ques- 
tions should be encouraged. Interest always breeds 
inquiry. On the manner in which questions are elicited 
and satisfied—on the thoughtful consideration and solu- 
tion of his difficulties—must depend the young student’s 
affection or distaste for studies, which have no business 
to be “ dry.” 

It is not an education simply to know many things. 
Only applied knowledge is power. In one of those lec- 
tures which, for sweep of thought and beauty of ex- 
pression, are well-nigh matchless, Sir William Hamil- 
ton has spoken pregnant words which it befits us to 
ponder anew: ‘“ But, as it is evident that the possession 
of truths and the development of the mind in which 
they are deposited are not identical, considered as ends, 
and in relation to each other, the knowledge of truth 
is not supreme, but subordinate, to the knowing 
mind.” 

It is time that parents and teachers should awaken to 
the fact that, brilliant exceptions notwithstanding, the 
system of so-called education commonly pursued is a 
failure ; that it deadens the love of learning, which is 
inborn to every healthy brain; that this is especially 
true of female education ; and that to this senseless, 
useless drudgery of memory without intelligence, is due 
the multitudes of novel-devouring, sensation-craving, 
frivolous, unbalanced lives which cumber the earth. It 
is the duty of the teacher to make study a delight. 
This can, and ought to, be done. This should be the 
true aim of education. A. beneficent law of human at- 
tainment makes difficulty the standard of value. But it 
is pre-eminently a teacher’s part to show the student 
that cheerful toils never fail to buy beautiful things of 
the gods. When he or she is guided to see how truly 
the mind may become a great and inalienable kingdom 
—a joy in youth, a support in age—then, and then only, 
is developed-in the individual that perfection of intcl- 
lect, which Kant rightly held to be the great object of 
education. 





* From the London Globe. 





THE young graduates who delivered commencement 
orations on “‘ The Digestive Tract of the House Fly,” and 
“The Brain and Cranial Nerves of the Salamander,” 
chose much more appropriate subjects than those who 
talked mystically concerning “The Joyousness of 
Blessedners,” and “‘ The Humanity of the Human.” 4 
discussion of the nervous system of a cat is much more 
sensible than the conjugation of seventeen irregular 
verbs, or the parsing of sentences from Milton’s ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,” 
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down those stairs on a trot, Our eye would catch the 
sign and we would halt. There was certainly no desire 
to destroy our own rules. We simply wanted a gentle 
reminder to keep us in shape. As with us, so must it 
have been, and so must it be, with our school children. 
How often we give a reminder now, where, ten years 
ago, we gave & shake, or—must we admit it?—a whip- 
ping. We did not begin to have as good, healthy, happy, 
willing order as we now have. Though it was less, yes, 
much less, trouble to get the old-time order than that 
which we secure now. The old order, however, was for 
the day, while that which we obtain now is for all time. 

We have seen grammar school children go quietly 
down stairs, one behind the other, in perfect step; not 
a word from one of the three hundred. This looked 
well, but it was not necessarily good order. Why? 
Because there were three or four teachers, and twice as 
many monitors strung along the stairs to watch them, 
and to report the least sign of animation! In our judg- 
ment, the pupils that will go down stairs day after day, 
with no one watching them, even though they do make 
a little noise, and speak one to the other on the way 
down, but are never guilty of any acts of pure cussed- 
ness, show better discipline, than the ones who do so 
well when watched all the way. We have seen both 
kinds of children, and the yards and out-houses of the 
latter pupils were freer from chalk marks, bad talk,and 
obscene pictures, than the former. They had learned to 
govern themselves when alone. The former had learned 
to be governed, to have no self-reliance, to be sly, and to 
get ahead of the monitor and the teacher whenever they 
could. Gentle reader, when perusing this, keep cool, 
look at it carefully, and you will see that the points are 
well taken. Is there anything stated or implied that the 
writer believes in letting the children chew gum, eat 
apples, and talk and play at their pleasure during school 
hours? If so, he desires to correct it, and state most 
emphatically that such are not his intentions. One 
always dreads to write on this subject, as he is so apt to 
be misunderstood. In closing, however, we will simply 
say, we prefer real live gentlemanly boys and lady-like 
girls, to automatic representations of them. 





READING, 


By SUPERVISOR R. C. METCALF, Boston. 


One of the most important branches of language-work 
is reading, and I do not hesitate to tell teachers when I 
visit or examine their schools that a class of good 
readers is more pleasing to me than a class successful in 
any other department of school work. 

But a bright, wide-awake teacher sometimes meets 
me with the question, What do you mean by “a class 
of good readers”? Iam always pleased with the ques- 
tion, and, certainly, always try to answer it, but am not 
always sure that my answer is satisfactory to the 
questioner. 

Many things are included under good reading, and 
many things are required of the teacher of reading. Let 
me try to give a few hints. Hints suggest subjects for 
thought, and leave the thinking to the teacher. 

1, Good reading implies clear and distinct utterance. 
This requires much vocal training. To do this work 
well for the pupils, teachers must know how. A few 
so-called “‘ vocal exercises” just before the reading les- 
sons may or may not beenough. That depends upon (1) 
whether the vocal exercises are of the right kind, and 
(2) whether they are given in the right way. 

2. Good reading implies a natural expression of the 
author’s ideas, and this, in turn, depends upon the intel- 
ligence of the pupil. 

“ Heredity” has much to do with the child’s intelli- 
gence, and so has the teacher. Children should be 
encouraged to talk about what they read. The teacher 
should be sure that the pupil comprehends the thought 
of the writer before he undertakes to express it in his 
reading. 

Just here we see the mischief of what 1s often called 
“sight reading.” If by sight reading is meant reading 
at sight without previous study, then sight reading can- 
not be too severely condemned. One might as well 
require pupils to spell without previous study. It is 
only a well-trained adult that can ‘‘ see so far ahead” as 
to read unfamiliar composition without previous study. 
Sight reading may be occasionally used as a test of the 
pupil’s power “‘to look ahead,” but I know of no other 
use for it, 

8. Every reading lesson should be followed by a brief 
. lesson. The pupils should be required to tell 
in their own words the substance of what has been read, 


cious questions or suggestions. Young pupils should 
not be allowed too much freedom in such reproductions, 
as their talk, when they are unaided by the teacher, is 
apt to be loose, disconnected, and ill-arranged. 

4, Every teacher knows that pupils who read much at 
home are usually the best readers in school, and this 
because they are the most intelligent readers. Every 
teacher should know that one of her most important 
duties is to create or to stimulate a love for reading on 
the part of the pupil; to create, if the love does not 
already exist, and to stimulate it if it does. This may 
be done by occasional talks with the class about books 
worth reading. If there is a public library in the neigh- 
borhood, the teacher may write the titles of such books 
on the blackboard. Let the favorite book be discussed 
occasionally in a familiar way by those who have read 
it ; thus other ppuils may be induced to read it also. 

The foregoing are merely hints. A teacher's own 
good sense will suggest ‘‘ ways and means” when once 
the work is begun. Beginning is the most difficult 
thing of allio do. Make a good beginning if possible, 
but begin at once. 





PRIMARY SPELLING. 
By Miss 8. Emity Potter, Vice Principal Washington 
Street School, Newark, N. J. 


In our school work, spelling occupies the last, some- 
times the least, of our consideration. We discuss 
‘* methods” of teaching almost every other study, but 
think, greatly in error, that spelling can be put into our 
programs at any time and in any way. The results of 
such spelling ought to convince us of its futility. 

We are only just coming to a proper consideration of 
the “‘ how and why” of spelling. There has been a pop- 
ular and comfortable belief that spellers are ‘‘ born.” 
The poor unfortunates who are not born” with this 
exceptional faculty have received scant attention. 

Spelling, or the knowledge of word-forms, underlies 
all written work. A child will certainly express him- 
self with greater ease in known forms, than in those at 
which he guesses. The misery of looking over pile after 
pile of poorly-spelled papers, only.a teacher knows. 
And the inevitable percentage of poor spelling, in the 
written work of our higher grades, is generally and 
wrongly accepted as beyond remedy. 

Grant that five per cent. of the children in our public 
schools can never be taught to spell with general correct- 
ness, the remaining ninety-five per cent. can. 

Impressions of word-forms are left on the mind in 
various ways. Some children obtain a correct and clear 
idea of the word as a whole by seeing it: others and 
slower ones will form its letters, noticing their consecu- 
tion, and making a connection between letter sound and 
word sound. We have lately taken a widely diverging 
track from the ruts of the old spelling book. Still, we 
do not need to run in a totally opposite direction. Our 
determination to teach words as a ‘‘ whole,” or as a pic- 
ture, leads us to forget that the children do not see let- 
ters, but lines, often without aim or reason. These 
lines, to some few, are definite in their meaning, but to 
most they are confused and indistinct. Will it harm, 
retard, or hinder the result if we separate those lines 
into distinct, named forms, show their connection and 
final result in the word-picture? What more natural 
than to connect the letter sound with the letter form, 
the word sound with the word form? Letters and their 
sounds thus come naturally to the mind. Another child 
needs to hear and memorize the letters; still another 
requires to repeat them aloud, gaining knowledge by 
sound, and in each of these methods repetition underlies 
success. 

Present your new word in the lesson as an entirety. 
Analyze it to its sound and letter elements ; then build 
it again to its first representation. Require it written, 
written and uttered by letters, spoken phonetically, and 
in one lesson you have reached the understanding of 
most of your pupils. Accept no careless work, written 
in any study ; and to avoid it, select your spelling from 
the other lessons of the day, having, besides, a supple- 
mentary list of plain, useful, English words. 

During the first two years of school life, very little is 


tion. 
ren at the ages of six or seven need to be shown how, 
rectly, the later years take care of themselves. Habits 


of observing and reproducing form correctly, of com- 
parison and analysis, of attention to detail, may be 








the teacher directing the thoucht of the pupil by judi- 


formed in this simple matter of spelling, which will more 


required of a child, to be written, except as reproduc- 
We require only memory work, or arrangement 
for which memory furnishes the material. Most child- 


and started in the right direction. Once started cor- 





than repay the care bestowed upon it ; and ‘the children 
will become better students of all other subjects. 
Dictation is becoming popular. But the work will be 
better when we combine dictation with the old list- 
words, now so broadly condemned. We cannot make 
all minds to the same uniform pattern ; nor can we pre- 
sent matter to all minds in the same form, expecting 
equal results, Try variety. In using dictation, results 
will be more satisfactory if the work is carefully pre- 
pared, word by word, the new and difficult ones being 
selected, written, separated into parts, pronounced, 
spelled orally, oddities noted, and a list made of them 
for special study. Then use them. 

Carefulness and correctness are usually found side by 
side. Care on the part of the teacher will produce like 
results, with general correctness in the children’s work, 





GRAMMAR-SCHOOL ARITHMETIC TEACHING. 





By E. E. KENYON. 


‘* Definitions and principles to be explained and illus- 
trated.” 

Such is the aspect most subjects wear for the grammar 
teacher when she approaches them from the wrong 
direction ; such are the literal directions given her, and 
such is the daily task she sets before herself. This is 
deductive teaching. There are those who affirm that 
deductive teaching is not teaching at all—that the only 
road to knowledge is by the opposite process of induc- 
tion. Let us test this assertion. 

The would-be deductive teacher presents the defini- 
tion, ‘‘A unit is a single thing.” The pupil either hears 
and repeats a, to him, perfectly empty formula, or goes 
through the following mental process : 

1. A single thing—one thing—slate, book, top. 

2. A slate, a book, or a top is a single thing, and con- 
sequently a unit. 

He draws from his past experience enough particu- 
lars to form a group typifying the class of things he has 
been asked to consider, and mentally places them under 
the new class name that has been given him. To thus 
gather things of a class together under a general head 
is a process of induction, and without this process tho 
pupil would never have apprehended the definition. It 
is impossible to think of the mind arresting itself at the 
close of No. 1. If thought were arrested there it would 
be at the expense of the boy’s knowing what a unit is. 
Although 1 and 2 together may form an excursion of 
thought so rapid as to be almost intuitional, yet they 
mark a path well defined, over which the mind must 
travel, from the meaningless word ‘‘ unit” back to it, 
dragging the ideu ‘‘ unit” on the return trip, to be wed- 
ded to the word. A pertinent question is, who has done 
the teaching? Obviously, the pupil; and only pupils 
capable of self-teaching, ever thrive under the so-called 
deductive ‘‘method.” The rest con empty words. 

But these definitions are to be “‘ explained and illus 
trated.” If they require explanation and illustration 
at the hands of the teacher, they are not, to the pupil, 
definitions. It would be as philosophical to put a 
Greek definition before the pupil and proceed to explain 
it, as to offer him an English definition that needs ex- 
planation. 

The only use for a definition is to indicate and limit 
the meaning of a new word. New words will present 
themselves in more than sufficient numbersin the pupil’s 
reading to teach the value, and cultivate apprehension 
of clear definitions. The teacher who deliberately hunts 
them up and thrusts them in the faces of her pupils in 
advance of their meanings proceeds in gross violation of 
one of the best known laws of education. 

Thoughts before words. Lead the pupil to want the 
word—then give it to him, and, with proper training in 
the use of language, he will be able to define it himself. 
His definition will not require ‘‘ explanation and illustra- 
tion” by the teacher. For instance: So many dresses, 
so many shawls, so many jackets, etc., were hanging in 
the closet. How many ina'l? If the child’s vocabulary 
does not contain the word garment, he will want it now 
for use in his answer, and now is the time to give it to 
him. If, after using it, he is asked to define it, he will 
readily be led to do so. Had the word garment beea 
introduced to him before the thought, something to wear, 
the greatest amount of resistance would have been 
deliberately sought. A new word that carries in its 
make-up no hint of its meaning is a sufficiently repellant 
object to the adult student. It is still more so to the 
child, to whom the way through school 1s all too apt to 
seem an uphill road, thickly strewn with such uncom- 
promising rocks. What does he care for a unit? 

To divide the numerator of a fraction is equivalent to 
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multiplying the denominator. This, to the pupil, is 
simply a rubbish pile thrown down before him, through 
which he must scramble, before he can get to the next 
stretch of clear road. Why did not the teacher ask him 
to halve four-eighths in two ways? If he is ready for 
the discovery of the new principle she has in store for 
him, he will know how to halve four-eighths by taking 
halves of the four, and also by halving each individual 
eighth, producing sixteenths. He has the two results to 
compare, and knows that they are equal. He can easily 
be led to observe that the effect upon the figures is, in 
the one case a division of the numerator by two, and in 
the other a multiplication of the denominator by two 
His efforts to formulate the principle thus discovered 
will lack or exhibit ski)] according to previous language 
training. He will surely be able to tell that the two 
results are ‘‘ just the same,” or equal, and the more 
accnrate term, equivalent, may be given him. If he has 
been led to observe the composition of words, it may be 
possible for him to ‘‘make up” this word for his own 
especial use. The subsequent pleasure of finding the 
word already recognized would serve to illustrate a 
large class of pleasant surprises which the skilled teacher 
may prepare for the bright pupil, instead of throwing 
clods before him. 

Proceed by induction. So arrange particulars that a 
principle is seen, and a name or statement needed, and 
let the words follow. 





ATTAINING QUIETNESS. 





Order and quietness in the school-room are good 
signs. Mr. Page says he once came to a school-house, 
and doubted whether the school was in session, it was 
so quiet. To produce quiet the pupils need employment, 
and then they must be taught to do their work in an 
orderly and quiet way. The following are some of the 
difficulties encountered : 

1. The moving of the feet. Some have the habit of 
moving the feet perpetually ; it must be overcome. 
Monitors or assistant pupils can aid greatly in this. 
Let them give the names of those who are troublesome ; 
let them, by motions or signs, call the attention of those 
who move their feet, for it is often done unconsciously. 
In one school, a teacher told us he posted up in large 
letters, ‘‘ Please do not move your feet” in front of the 
school ; he then appointed three taps on the table to be a 
signal that he wanted attention to this request. 

2. Moving the lips, or ‘‘ studying out loud,” as it is 
commonly called. This is one of the great troubles in 
schools; some teachers encourage it, as they think it 
helps the pupil to remember. But this is not the case, 
unless he speaks out aloud, At all events, it cannot be 
permitted in the ordinary school-room. A plan like that 
suggested for aiding to prevent moving of the feet, will 
operate in this case. The great thing is to direct the 
pupil’s attention to it. To scold him day after day is 
bad; to talk upon the hemousness of his crime day 
after day is bad. 
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WRITING IN THE HIGHER GRADES. 


By EpWIN SHEPARD, Newark, N. J. 


The common excuse offered by teachers in our normal 
and high schools for poor writing is that the rapid writ- 
ing required in taking notes spoils the handwriting of 
the pupils. Is the excuse a valid one? Let us see. 

As a rule cur business colleges turn out excellent pen- 
men. In most cases they not only make well formed 
letters but also write them with rapidity. 

The students of these colleges take notes freely, indeed 
much of their instruction is given in the form of lec- 
tures, but in no case does it destroy the handwriting of 
the pupils. Again bookkeepers are rapid, accurate pen- 
men, but much of their work is made up from notes 
taken in a hurry. 

If the argument that rapid note taking destroys the 
handwriting was a good one we should expect to see the 
graduates of business colleges and bookkeepers generally 
poor writers. The reverse being true let us look for the 
cause, 

The business college professor aims to produce good, 
rapid penmen. No matter what else is left undone 
during the course, that must be accomplished ; intelli- 
gent practice is constantly kept up, and poor or slovenly 
work is not accepted. The professor also is a good pen- 
man and his example is a constant incentive to good 
work. He also works in an intelligent manner, uses 


the best modern methods, and secures the best results. 
Poor writing in the higher grades will never cease until 


it is considered of prime importance for the pupils to be 
good writers. When school officers and principals de- 
mand such work, teachers will qualify themselves for 
the task ; they will become good penmen themselves in 
doing this; they will become acquainted with the best 
methods and apply them in the class-room, exacting as 
good work in this department as in all others. The re- 
sult will be success. 





EVENTS, JULY 8-12. 





July 8—Fitz-Greene Halleck. 
July 9—Elias Howe. 

July 10—Christopher Columbus. 
July 11—John Quincy Adams. 
July 12—Caius Julius Cesar. 











The above is designed to be put on the blackboard in time to 
allow the pupils to look up something about each. This may he 
a general exercise ; or, an individual report. 

Fitz-GREENE HALLECK.—‘‘ Ha! ha! I have been made 
rich on forty pounds a year,” said a middle aged man 
as he left his desk. He had just received a note from 
the executors of John Jacob Astor, saying that $200 a 
year would be paid to him while he lived. ‘‘ Here I 
have struck good luck at last. I have been Halleck, the 
clerk, before this, and now I shall be known as Halleck, 
the poet.” Everybody has read his soul-stirring poem 
Marco Bozzaris. He was born July 8, 1790. 


Exias Howe.—How many of us realize the debt of 
gratitude we owe to Elias Howe, who was born July 9, 
1819. The thought of inventing a machine that would 
sew filled all his leisure hours, but he was poor, and had 
to work as a machinist to support hisfamily. He would 
sit and watch his wife ply her needle through the cloth, 
and for a year he tried to make a machine that would 
work somewhat like the hand. After a while he saw 
that another stitch was needed, and the idea came to 
him of using two threads, forming a stitch with the 
aid of a shuttle, and using a curved needle with the eye 
near the point. At last he received some help and day 
after day, and often part of the night, he labored over 
his invention. He lived to see the machine over which 
he had labored so hard appreciated as one of the greatest 
labor-saving contrivances in the world. He received 
honors as well as wealth. He died in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
October 3, 1867. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.—Itzywillappo ran breath- 
less into camp ten miles from shore, and excitedly ex- 
claimed : ‘‘ Beautiful ghosts, white spirits, came to-day ; 
came in large birds on great water from rising sun ; no 
understand their pow wow ; make thunder when want 
to. Beautiful soft skin on back. Say seventy-one suns 
coming from happy hunting ground. Come see! come 
see!” This stir was caused by Columbus landing on 
San Salvador. October 12, 1492. He made after this 
three voyages. ‘‘ Every-day Biography” says he was 
born July 10, 1436. 


JOHN Quincy ADAMs.—In a little church in Braintree, 
Mass., the God-mother was holding a little infant to be 
baptized. An old lady came into the church and laid 
her hand on the shoulder of her son, John Adams, and 
whispered : ‘I fear very much father will die very 
soon. Please have the baby named after him.” 

‘* Shall we name him John?” 

‘* No, the full name, John Quincy.” 

‘Very well, we shall do so.” The old woman de- 
parted, and it happened that as the minister baptized 
the baby the great-grandfather passed into eternity. 
John Quincy Adams was told to be a ‘‘ good boy ” and 
he would become president of the United States some 
day, and he did. 

He was born July 11, 1767. 


Catus JULIUS CaisaR.—When Cesar was a young 
man he concluded he would make a great orator and 
started in a boat to Rhodes for training. On the way 
he was taken by some pirates. The leader asked a ran- 
som of $30,000. Csesar laughed and said : 

‘You ask such a mere pittance. Why, man, if you 
knew who I am you would not take fifty thousand! I 
shall pay the sum, but don’t ever let me catch you, or it 
will be the end of you.” 

He paid the money, and was set free. He organized 
a small fleet, and soon caught the pirates; he then took 
them on shore and made his threat good. He afterwards 
became one of the greatest orators, and was a great 
soldier, statesman, and writer as well. He was born 
July 12, 100 B, C, 





THE TIMES. 





Mr. CHILDs’ Girt.—Gen. Sherman was among those 
who attended the recent commencement at West Point. 
During the day two portrait paintings valued at $12,000, 
one of Gen. Sheridan and one of Gen. Sherman, were 
hung up in Grant Hall. What generals of the late war 
were educated at West Point? Who were the com- 
manders of the army of the Potomac? What men held 
the highest office in the army ? 





EXPLORATION IN CENTRAL AsIiA.—W. W. Rockhill, 
late secretary of the American legation in Pekin, has 
been exploring Kokonor, the country lying between 
China and Thibet. He travels under protection of 
friendly priests with native caravans. He says of Kum- 
bum, a town in that country, that ‘‘ considering its alti- 
tude (over 9,000 feet), it is wonderfully warm as long as 
it is not cloudy.” What do you know of the people of 
Thibet? What do they produce? 





LARGE IcEBERGS.—The State line steamer, State of 
Pennsylvania, which recently arrived in New York 
from Glasgow, passed two immense icebergs near the 
banks of Newfoundland. One was about 500 feet long, 
and three hundred feet high. The central portion of it 
was, cone-shaped, surrounded by a level part giving it 
the appearance of an immense broad brimmed hat. 
How are icebergs formed? How far south are they 
found ? 





EDUCATION FOR NEGROES.—Rev. C. B. Curtis, of 
Selma, Ala., made a strong plea in favor of the educa- 
tion of the negroes of his state before a recent meeting 
of Congregational ministers in Chicago? His plan is 
to organize a stock company, which will buy lands. and 
rent them to the negroes at a low rate, and furnish com- 
petent directors, who will teach them agriculture, help 
them to improve their condition, and enable them to 
own their own farms. What has been done toward the 
education of negroes? When were they given the right 
to vote? 





In Honor OF Dr. McCosH.—A memorial tablet, or 
mural statue of Dr. McCosh, was unveiled at Princeton 
College, the gift of the class of "79. The image projects 
in high relief from a ground-work of bronze, and repre- 
sents Dr. McCosh in his natural position in the pulpit. 
What position did Dr. McCosh formerly hold? What 
books has he written? 





ALASKA’S BOUNDARY.—The work of fixing the bound- 
ary line between Alaska and Canada will begin soon. 
The 141st meridian will be traced from the southern 
coast near Mt. St. Elias to the shores of the Arctic 
ocean, a distance of 700 miles. Two parties of the Coast 
and Geodic Survey will be engaged eighteen months in 
the work. One of the greatest benefits will be the de- 
fining of the boundary through the gold-bearing region 
of the Yukon valley. Many American miners, who are 
working along the river, do not know whether they are 
living in Alaskan or Canadian territory. What articles 
are obtained from Alaska? How long has it belonged 
to the United States? Describe the people who live 
there. 





BunKER HitL Day.—June 19 is known in Massa- 
chusetts as ‘‘ Bunker Hill Day.” This year the 114th 
anniversary of the battle occurred. On one of the tab- 
lets, which has been placed near the battle-field, is in- 
scribed the words, ‘‘ The troops were mainly from Massa- 
chusetts.” Bancroft, in his history, concludes that 
about 1,500 Americans took part in the battle of Bunker 
Hill. Col. Prescott’s Massachusetts regiment, which 
constructed the redoubt and occupied it, had about 800 
men. Col, James Reed’s New Hampshire regiment, 
two days before the battle, was composed of 637 men. 
Gen. Stark’s New Hampshire regiment was larger than 
Reed’s. More than half of the men, therefore, who took 
part in the battle, were from New Hampshire, and the 
people of that state feel keenly the slight that this in- 
scription casts upon them. The matter will come be- 
fore the New Hampshire legislature, which will order 
the erection of a tablet in the state house at Concord, 
commemorative of the achievements of New Hampshire 
troops at Bunker Hill. There were forty-five New 
Hampshire men killed in that battle. Who commanded 
at Bunker Hill? What noted man was killed there’ 





What was the result of the battle? 
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A SUMMER JOURNEY THROUGH THE MOUNTAINS OF THE SOUTH. 


When starting from New York City for a tour of what Artemus Ward terms 
‘the sonny south,” the initial point should be that fashion-flocking and tourish-teem- 
ing resort, the Hygeia Hotel, situated at Old Point Comfort, Va., with Hampton 
Roads for its grand entrance, and the gigantic Fortress Monroe as its back yard—a 
hotel of such proportions that Rhode Island would have been fearfully crowded had 
it been built in that state ; and so located, that the guest who contemplates waiving 
the formality of paying his bill, dismisses the idea as he notes the multitudinous 
guns of the fort in the rear, guard- 
ing every avenue of escape. 

Within the capes, the waves sing 
softly, instead of raging as if they 
had found the beach to be a misfit, 
and were trying to lash it into foam ; 
and the location allows an equable 
temperature. Old Point Comfort is 
at the portal of a country which has 
been historic since the days of the 
early American discoverers ; and its 
close proximity to the Hampton school, 
the Soldiers’ Home, Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth (with its navy yard), and the 
historic James, gives every chance to 
easily secure delightful variety. 

Having paid sufficient homage to 
the goddess Fashion, the traveler's 

































thoughts revert to his 
program—a journey 
through the Old 
Dominion and over 
the Alleghanies; and 
leaving Newport 
News he is whirled 
along the Peninsular. 
Virginia, named after a most 
historic queen, has been a most 
historic state. As early settle- 
ment, as colony, and as state, 
she has many times worked 
Tradition and History sixteen 
hours a day, to record the actions 
of her sons, Take this Peninsular, 
for instance. Journeying through 
it, the train gives one a blending of 
Captain John Smith with General 
McClellan, Powhattan with Lord Cornwallis, and Patrick 
Henry with Grant and Robert E. Lee. At Lanexa station 
may be seen the island on which Captain John was cap- 
tured, just previous to the Pocahontas incident; while 
Chickahominy and White Oak swamps stimulate the —H ~~" —__ 
mind to come from the antique past 
to the comparatively-recent past, and 
ponder on the fortunes of McClellan, 
when the cry was “‘On to Richmond,” 
not then, however, as tourists, on plea- 
sure bent. At Williamsburg, the quaint, 











< < the tourist may visit Williams and 
Mary college, next to Harvard the old- 
est institution of learning in America. 
Richmond is reached after a seventy- 
five mile run from Newport News, and 
the tourist here absorbs more of the colonial, 
era, by going to the quaint St. John’s ome 
where Patrick Henry cried: ‘Give me! 
Liberty, or give me Death!” Richmond is 
richer, however, in relics of a later trouble : 
and the spirit of the Lost Cause might almost 
be supposed to haunt Capitol Hill, upon 
whose crest the building stands wherein the 
government of the opposition held its soasiote, , 
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This hillside, forested park, surrounding the capitol, is one of the most charming 
bits of scenery in the South. The war residence of Jefferson Davis is near by; and far 
below, by the water side, grim Libby broods over the past. 
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Leaving Richmond for the springs and the 
mighty Alleghanies, the train takes the 
tourist through one of the old tobacco sec- 

‘a, tions of Virginia ; and the negro huts along 
ah \Z ip, Ms ak'f 3 aN the way, with a grinning, turbaned colored 
oe Gs, Wf ‘¢, Woman standing in each doorway, apprises 

@. Yi, 5 a f..~~- the Northerner that he is certainly “ right 
Su Wd 4 : 44 smart down South.” The negroes of Vir- 

ginia, at least to a stranger, are an endless 
source of amusement. Blessed with eternal 
sunshine within, even the creature in tatters 
has, as his constant companions, a laugh and 
a chuckle which many a millionaire might 
envy. 

On reaching Charlottesville, the American 
; who has heard of the Declaration of Inde- 
as pendence prepares to visit Monticello, the home and 
, tomb of Thomas Jefferson, situated upon a command- 
ing height near by. Upon this estate of Old Domin- 
ion days will be found the finest specimen extant of 
the spacious, curious, and quaint colonial manor 
house—a building whose perfection was the hobby 
of the great statcsman ; and where, like Washington at Mt. Vernon, he planned to 
spend congenial days as the landed proprietor of a modest 5,000-acre estate, but was 
constantly called away to labor for the young republic. The house at Monticello, of 
which Jefferson himself was the architect, is a study in quaint wood-work, colonial 
ornamentation and curious devices, of which latter many might be described. For 
instance, there was not a bedstead in the house. Re- 
cesses were made in the walls, and in these, wooden 
) framework held the bed. Again, a baby elevator, just 
Sei large enough to hold two bottles, brought the beverage 
from his unique cellar. 
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Standing on a knoll, this noble 
mansion commands an extensive 
view of the Blue Ridge mountains, 
while below, in the town, may be 
seen another curious building, de- 
signed by Jefferson—that used for 
the University of Virginia. 

Shortly after leaving Charlottes- 
ville, the tourist, as he gazes from 
the car window, suddenly becomes 
conscious that the landscape is 
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slowly sinking. A huge valley opens before him, which, as he rolls on, appears to 
drop lower and lower, beyond the level of his car. The truth is the train has reached 
the Blue Ridge spur of the Allegbanies, and is quietly climbing the mountain. Along 
a ledge it goes up and up, while the prospect grows and grows, until the vast Pied- 
mont valley lies below, affording a view which is said to be unsurpassed east of the 
Rockies. As far as the eye can see, lie the rounded ridges and variegated farms of 
this wonderful region. Right at the top of the mountain, after climbing a grade of 
2,000 feet, the puffing locomotive stops at Afton ; and the tourist is among the Alle- 
ghanies. 

The train has now entered the famous Virginia ‘‘ spring region,” in which are found 
over a score of these medicinal mouthpieces of Dame Nature—Orkney, Rawley, 
Striblings, Rockbridge Alum, Alum, Healing, Hot, Warm, Daggers, Sweet, Sweet 
Chalybeate, Salt Sulphur, Red Sulphur, White Sulphur, and so on through the whole 
sulphurous catalogue. 

At Milboro (a pretty mountain hamlet, whose chief structure is a large and nicely- 
kept hotel) a road strikes out over the mountains toward the Warm Springs valley. 
The drive over this mountain thoroughfare is full of beautiful scenes, with lofty peaks 
and sweeping valleys. The great attraction of Warm Springs is the bath. Two large 
pools are separately enclosed in circular buildings for ladies and gentlemen. In the 
analysis of the water is found health and luxury in equal parts, with not a trace of 
any unprofitable property. The baths are eighty feet in diameter, with floors of solid 
rock, and the water has a depth of about five feet. An effervescent sulphur flood of 
ninety-two degrees temperature supplies the pools at the rate of one hundied gallons 
per second ; and as the small gaseous globules start from the fountain and trickle up 
the limbs and body of the bather, a most peculiar and delightful sensation is ex- 
perienced. That the warm sulphur bath is curative of many infirmities is strongly 
attested, while as a luxury, there is absolutely nothing of the kind on this continent 
with which to draw a comparison. 

Five miles beyond Warm Springs are the Hot Springs of Virginia, which, although 
perhaps less widely known than the Hot Springs of Arkansas, are by no means in- 
ferior for the treatment of similar diseases. Nor is the bath the only attraction 
of this resort ; the mountains inviting to delightful rambles, and the brooks offering 
many inducements to the angler. Four miles from the Hot, there is another re- 
sort in this region known as the Healing Springs. 

Alleghany is the station for the aristocratic Old Sweet and Sweet Chalybeate 
Springs. Here is the brow of the mountains, where the waters are divided, those at 
the east of the great Alleghany tunnel flowing toward the Atlantic, while those at 
the west seek the Gulf. At Jerry’s Run, near by, the earth and rocks are banked uj 
toa height of 185 feet, while off from the track extends the immensity of an Alleg- 
hany prospect. 

Long ago the rich Southerner, after a coaching journey of hundreds of miles, a1- 
rived at the WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, with a large retinue, including maybe a sccr 
of attendant slaves, some of whom were afterwards wagered and lost in the excit: - 
ment of the game. To-day the whole country contributes to this marvelous resort, 


even the New Yorker or the Bostonian, 

The Springs are in one of those perfici 
‘Sepmern sien Alleghany amphitheaters, with paths and 
roads leading to outlooks that fill the eye and 
| store the mind. The hotel itself is but a 





prominent atom of the great hostelry system, 
its rows of detached cottages, flanking it at 
every point; with noble oaks, maples, and 
pines, lovers’ parade ground, vast lawns, mu- 
sic stands, and spring stations scattered 
around galore. The cottage system allows 
the guest the quiet and comforts of a home, 
and all the social rout, whenever the spirit 
needs an elixir. One can leave his cottage 
home, and in a few moments be mingling 
with statesman, poet, philosopher, social entity 
and nonentity. The spring gushes forth thirty 
gallons of medicated water per minute ; and 
guests have but to drink or bathe to be started 
on the royal road to rejuvenation. 

While in the summer there are a few warm 
days among these resorts of the Alleghanies, 
the heat never becomes unbearable, as in the 
cities, and only for a short period during the 
middle of the 
day is it at all 
disagreeable. 
The nights are 
invariably cool, 
and it may be 
said of morn- 
ing, noon, and 
evening that 
the atmosphere 
} never loses that 
peculiar fresh- 
ness which is 
one of the chief 
attractions of 
the climate of 
the Alleghanies. 

There are in 
America many 

— rock spans, no- 
tably the delicate arch Rock at Macinac ; but the perfectly proportioned one in Vir- 
ginia, with its height of 215 feet, its width of 100 feet, and span of 90 feet, is the 
Natural Bridge, Sr., of all—‘‘ broad enough to span Broadway, and high enough to 
shadow the turrets of Trinity.” That overworked phrase, ‘‘ the sublimity of Nature,” 


























becomes once more a necessity as one stands beneath the mighty span, and gazes 
at the limestone ligament, high in air, which makes Siamese twins of the cliffs of 
the giant gorge, a bridge ‘‘ not made with hands,” they tell you, yet with arch of one 
solid piece as clearly cut as if done with chisel. Across this arch extends the broad 
roadway of the county. Jefferson, who at 

















one time appears to have possessed the major fin 
part of the Old Dominion, was one of the ee om 
early proprietors of the Natural Bridge, and an 
doubtless gave Tradition authority to state \ 4 


that somewhere beneath the span, a certain 
surveyor, named George Washington, ob gunst 
personal peril, carved his initials. An admir- 
able system of detached hotels, all under one 
management, secures the creature comforts, , 
during a sojourn. From Clifton Forge toKan “4 


awha Falls, the tourist is offered a ride past 
serrated hilis, and castellated crags. Here is 
the heart of the Alleghanies where, every 
hundred yards presents some new mountain 
vista, flanked by Nature’s best background, 
the “oe peak, hazy, ethereal, ghestly 
blue. The Alleghanies here do not consist of 
huge, isolated mountains; on the contrary, 
peak follows peak in blending succession. 
The train’s soprano whirr in the valley is 
changed to a basso roar as it grumbles it way 
through the sheer canons of the New river. 
New river! a stream with rapids every hun- 
dred yards, harried, jostled, churned with 
thousand-ton boulders which are strewn as 
numerously and carelessly as sixteen-penny- 
worth pebbles; a stream whose course is as 
the cognac-and-champagne tracks of man; 
a river which, in the paleozoic ages, asked 
the giant peaks to separate that it might pass 
that way. And with the exception of a soli- 
tary coke furnace, high up on the crags, or an 
occasional mining settlement, its shores still 
have the primeval appearance. Near Hinton 
it breaks into an impresssive cataract, while 
at the renowned Hawk’s Nest, its castellated 
walls challenge comparison with the palisades 
of the Hudson. At Hawk’s Nest, a bare, jut- 
‘ ting, ‘‘ She”-like rook known as ‘“ The Bal- 
cony of the Winds,” holds you out into space, high above the scenic valley. The New 
river boulders are notable, first for their great number and reckless confusion ; and, 
second, for the fact that so many, though of enormous size, are rounded and smoothed, 
like the pebbles of the beach. 
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The traveler scon reaches the gentle Greet: 
brier, a lovely current, restful and beautiful. 
At the great awha Falls the tour of the 
Alleghanies ends. Now the tourist enters 
the famous blue grass region of Kentucky, 
the land of fine horses and fiery whisky. 
He stops at Louisville long enough to get 
rested, but soon hurries on to Mammoth Cave 
ninty miles to the south in which one hun- 
dred miles have so far felt the foot of man. 

The tour from New York, via the Old Dominion 
steamers to Norfolk and on to Nashville sa described, 


with a week at WHITE SULPHUR PRINGS, Over the 
& OHIO LROAD is one of the most 
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WHAT WILL INSURE A TEACHER'S SUCCESS, 






AND BRING GOOD PAY AND A PERMANENT PLACE. 


Nore.—The pages which follow on this subject are intended for 
those who are expecting to become life-long teachers. 

Motive is the power that drives life’s work. 
Unless the motive is strong the motion will be 
slight. ‘The teacher who does not expect to con- 
tinue the work of instruction for any length of 
time has not sufficient motive to lead her to become 
thoroughly prepared in all branches of what she 
has undertaken. She is continually saying, “I 
may not teach another year,” or ‘I may: it de- 
pends upon circumstances ; at least I am certain 
that I shall not continue in the work for many 
years; and why should I trouble myself about bet- 
ter preparation, since the effort I put forth will 
bring me neither more money nor greater popu- 
larity?” But the teacher who has risked everything 
is like the man who has expended all his money in 
buying a ship and freighting it with a cargo toa 
foreign land. He must succeed. If he does not 
he is ruined. The risk he has taken is too great 
to permit any carelessness. He employs the best 
help, he devotes himself with the greatest degree 
of earnestness towards making his voyage profita- 
ble. The probability is that such a man will suc- 
ceed. Whole-heartedness is essential to success, 
but the teacher cannot be whole-hearted who has 
undertaken the work of teaching school as a step- 
ping stone to something else. The young man who 
is expecting to become a minister, and teaches 
school to get money to help him prepare for his 
chosen profession, never attains any great degree of 
true success. His mind is beyond, not here. His 
reading is in the line of his life-work, not that of 
his temporary occupation. Now we come to our 
first head. 

Those who become successful in teaching have 
an uquenchable desire to become successful.—T his 
thought fills their minds day and night. They are 
continually asking for the means of attaining the 
highest success. Whenever a new book is opened 
they think, ‘Can I find anything here that will 
assist me?” Every educational paper is read with 
this thought uppermost in the mind. The biog- 
raphies of successful men have to them this object 
distinctly in view. Sermons are turned to good 
account. Every public address for the year is used 
as a sponge from which to squeeze something nour- 
ishing to them. No one who has not this desire 
constantly in the mind will attain success. 

A determination to use all possible efforts to 
become successful, is a second point. A great 
many people have desires, but they are too indolent 
to put forth the effort to attain their desires. 
Thousands of men die poor, who had an earnest 
desire all their lives to become rich, but never had 
energy enough to make more than barely enough 
to supply the necessaries of life. No rich man 
ever held out his hands and received money from 
the heavens. He planned and worked with a down- 
right earnest effort and persistent determination to 
reach the object of his desires. Napoleon was not 
a very good man, but he was a very determined 
one, and he had a mighty intellect to guide him in 
attaining the object of his choice. General Grant’s 
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will is known, and his maxim, “I will fight it out 
on this line if it takes all summer,” indicates his 
inflexible determination, or as the papers call it 
“ doggedness” of his mind. The teacher who adds 
to a sincere desire to become successful, the deter- 
mination that leads her to say, ‘‘ J will become suc- 
cessful,” will put forth all possible efforts to attain 
her object, and it needs no prophet, or the son of a 
prophet, to predict that such an one will reach the 
end of her ambition. 

All of this is but preliminary to the object for 
which this article was prepared. The subject of 
the greatest importance to be considered by all 
teachers is :— 

What will make my teaching a success? 
Knowing what true success is. The savage is fre- 
quently successful up to the light he has, but his 
standard is very low, yet it is all the standard he 
knows anything about. Our ideals rule our char- 
acters. A person having no knowledge of what a 
good school is cannot by any means teach a good 
school, even though he might be ever so successful 
and diligent. For example, some teachers think 
that the highest success in teaching consists in 
keeping the pupils quiet. They are frequently re- 
peating the common maxim, “‘ Order is heaven’s 
first law,” but they have no true idea of what order 
is. They require their pupils to sit still with 
folded hands and fixed gaze, whenever they are not 
studying their lessons. Military precision is to 
them the perfection of order, whereas it may be, 
and frequently is, the very perfection of disorder. 

The true ideal of what successful teaching is 
can only be obtained by knowing something about 
the capacity of the child, his heavenly origin and 
his immortal destiny. The teacher who treats a 
child as a receptacle to be filled with a certain 
amount of knowledge has no more idea of the des 
tiny of a human being than he whose business it is 
to fill quart bowls or forty-gallon barrels. The im- 
mortal Pestalozzi said that ‘‘ The number of facts 
a pupil learns is by no means the measure of his 
success.” Likeall other general statements, this is 
both true and false, for the number of facts a pu- 
pil Zearns by his own efforts, has a great deal to do 
with the measure of his success. On the other 
hand, the number of words a pupil commits to 
memory, without understanding what those words 
mean, is not only no measure of the pupil’s success, 
but an obstacle standing in the way of his success. 
A teacher ignorant of what teaching is requires 
her pupils to commit to memory the dates of his- 
tory. They become very successful doing this 
work, but they have no knowledge of the relation 
of facts connected with these dates, only they know 
when certain events occurred, and on examination 
they are able to give a great number of them cor- 
rectly. The people applaud the child, and the 
teacher receives great praise. But she does not de- 
serve it. On the other hand, she deserves great 
condemnation. She has done an irreparable injury 
to her pupils, for every sentence committed to 
memory without thoroughly understanding what 
the words mean will remain as an obstacle in the 
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mind of the child during all of its life, hindering 
both the reception of knowledge and its useful ap- 
plication. Too much cannot be said on this sub- 
ject. 

In order to become a good teacher good books on 
teaching must be read. Especially we commend 
for careful study Page’s ‘‘‘Theory and Practice of 
Teaching,” and Fitch’s “ Lectures on Teaching.” 
Another excellent book, perhaps equal to these two 
and in some respects superior, is Payne’s ‘* Lectures 
on the Science.and Art of Education.” Read these 
books carefully, and they will be of immense bene- 
fit. Another book that treats of character in gen- 
eral more than teaching in particular, is ‘Self- 
culture,” by James Freeman Clarke. Some of the 
chapters in this work have never been equalled by 
any author in the English language. If one book 
only can be obtained this would be the one, not 
only to read, but to study and apply. 

Again, success demands powers of quick and 
accurate observation. A great many ‘‘see men as 
trees walking ;” it is not to be supposed that such 
persons will ever know very much, for they have 
never seen very much. It is astonishing how 
little the average person sees that he thinks he 
sees, or knows what he thinks he knows. How 
few can tell how many legs a spider or common 
house-fly has, or whether a cat has more toes on its 
front than its hind feet ; and yet these people have 
seen spiders, flies and cats all their lives. Ask the 
average woman why a fish dies when it is taken 
out of the water, or why a man dies when he is 
under the water, and she cannot tell. These points 
show the want of quick and accurate observation 
on the part of those who have good eyes and good 
ears and no defect in their organsof speech. The 
habit of mispronunciation of words is unfortunate, 
and comes, frequently, from carelessness. How 
many people persist in articulating the t in often, 
when, if they noticed, they would see that no 
person wno speaks the language correctly pro- 
nounces this word in that way. And what is true 
of this word is true of a thousand other words. 
All great inventors have become such through the 
powers of seeing and thinking. Howe made a 
fortune by simply putting the eye of a needle near 
its point. Why had not some one thought of 
doing that before and thus invented the sewing 
machine ? But nobody had, for nobody before 
Howe had ever thought it could be done, and yet 
when it was done, everybody said, ‘‘'That’s easy 
enough! Why didn’t I think of that!” Yes, 
** Why didn’t they think of it?” Because they 
hadn’t the mind. All of Edison’s inventions have 
been made through the cultivation of his powers 
of seeing accurately and quickly and reasoning 
correctly. The stupid fool goes on straight to 
destruction, becuuse he does not see that the road 
he is travelling in leads there ; the wise man just 
behind him looks up and sees plainly where the 
road is leading him, and he turns about and travels 
the other way—the foolish pass on and are punished. 
Pres. Hill, when a school committee man in Mas- 





sachusetts, used to examine pupils by putting five 
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or six beans in his hand, quickly opening it and 
asking them to tell him at once how many there 
were. At first they could not tell, but soon they 
could count at sight up to ten or twelve. A certain 
very successful man trained himself to habits of 
quick and accurate observation so thoroughly that, 
after standing before the large show window of a 
dry goods store for five minutes, he could go home 
and write an accurate description of everything 
that was displayed, and tell exactly its position. 
He reached this excellence by gradual steps ; first 
by observing a few things and then a few more, 
and so on until his mind could grasp the almost 
numberless objects in the entire window. A 
teacher of quick observation will notice the begin- 
ning of trouble long before the pupils see it. It is 
easy to stop the beginnings, but, oh, how hard it 
is to stem the rushing tide at the end! So we 
say that powers of quick and accurate observation 
are essential to teaching success. We have not 
space here to point out how these qualities may be 
obtained : friends must be consulted, books must 
be read in order to ascertain the means to reach 
this important end. But that they must be had 
before there is any great degree of school-room 
success must be obvious to any thinking mind. 

Again, there must be sympathy and heart kind- 
ness. ‘This must be genuine ; deception in the 
school-room is easily detected ; children see very 
quickly through hypocrisy. It is a flimsy garment 
at best, and does not serve to cover up the hideous 
nakedness of evil in its original form. A teacher 
who has not a good heart and genuine sympathy 
for children would do well to stay out of the school- 
room. She may drive herself and her pupils 
through a round of duties day after day and term 
after term, but she will have trouble and diffi- 
culty and distress, and at last the consciousness 
if not the public verdict of failure. Many in- 
stances could be narrated of teachers who have 
not done their pupils much good on account of 
their want of sympathy. The young heart of 
childhood yearns for nothing so much as love ; it 
is full of impulse and affection, and when it finds 
affection in return, its sympathies go out in a full 
and overflowing tide. Of course there are occa- 
sional exceptions, but the majority of children can 
easily be touched by a sympathetic look and the 
token of love. This is not gushing, for gushing is 
nothing but modified hypocrisy; it is genuine 
sympathy—affection of the best and truest kind. 

A teacher who has no appreciation of the wants 
of childhood, its difficulties, trials, and discourage- 
ments, cannot do children little good. How often 
are children seen to cry for some minutes as though 
their hearts would break. Can we measure the 
woe and misery of that brief time? To an older 
person the disappointments of a child seem very 
trivial. Most are disposed to laugh at the woes 
of a little child crying for a worthless toy. But 
consider how we appear to beings superior to us 
when we lament over the loss of baubles which to 
them are more worthless than the toy was to that 
child. They know too much to laugh at us, but 
while they pity our stupidity, they have a deep 
sympathy for us; as should we have for the woes 
of our children. 

And then, the doing good because we like to do 
good, is a noble incentive. How different this is 
from doing good because we ought to do good. 
There is a wide difference between ought and like 
in these relations. One person drags herself 








through a round of duties, reading the Bible 
against her will, praying contrary to her wishes 
and inclinations, and going to church from a sense 
of duty and not for the love of it. She makes a 
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poor miserable Christian at the best, but when the 
heart is full of joy, when the page of the Bible is 
luminous with helpfulness and interest, and when 
all the means the church gives bring peace and 
comfort to the soul, then how beautiful are the 
gates of Zion and how happy are those who attend 
her joyous feasts! So with such buoyant heart 
and glad exaltation should the teacher enter the 
school! Then will the work be a true success, 
even though it may be marred by many scholastic 
failures, and pedagogical sins ! 

A very important element entering into teaching 
success is sound reason, good judgment and self- 
control. ‘There are thousands of people who say, 
“if my foresight was as good as my hindsight, I 
should have made a great success in this world.” 
What is the reason that the foresight is so poor? 
It is a want of reason. Impulse has ruled them. 
People act on the spur on the moment; they de- 
cide without thinking, conclude without judging 
and let their impulses run away them. It does 
not need a prophet to predict that such people will 
always be in hot water. They have not minds of 
their own. Now there are frequent times when a 
wise deliberation is the quickest way to decide a 
difficult question. There was once a surgeon in 
the French army who was called to the side of an 
officer who had received a serious wound. An im- 
portant artery was cut in two and his life blood 
was rapidly ebbing away. He waited for half a 
minute without doing anything. Those around him 
were violent in their denunciation of his dilatoriness. 
A half minute is a long time when a man’s life is 
trembling in the balance, and it seemed to the by- 
standers as though he had waited ten times as long 
as he did; but at the end of the half minute he 
went right to work and before the second half min- 
ute had expired the blood was stopped, the opera- 
tion had been successfully performed, and the 
man’s life was saved. After he was through, they 
asked him ‘‘What made you wait so long before 
you commenced to work, doctor?” His answer is 
worthy a permanent record, ‘“‘I took time to be 
certain that what I did was the right thing to do. 
I knew the man had a minute to live, and I deter- 
mined to take half that time in deciding what was 
the best course to take.” Had he acted hastily the 
probability is that the officer would have died. 
Instances often occur in which deliberation is very 
necessary in order to save life. A child has fallen 
in the water and is on the point of drowning, or a 
child has been in the water so long that conscious- 
ness has departed, or a pupil is choking to death, 
or has cut an artery, or has fainted away, or is in a 
fit. Now calmness is necessary, self-possession is 
all-important, and a good judgment is needed in 
order that the right thing may be done. Whena 
person is in danger of dying for want of immediate 
help it does no good to run around like a chicken 
with its head off. We have known some people 
who in a case of danger would sit down and cry, 
wringing their hands, and saying, ‘‘O dear! O 
dear ! O dear!” Such people are of very little ac- 
count when emergencies arise. Thousands of lives 
have been sacrificed, that could have been saved 
if a little calmness and judgment. had been used. 
Nearly all the cases of difficulty in school govern- 
ment come from a want of deliberation. A teacher 
once waited a whole day before she said anything 
to a very wicked pupil concerning a flagrant breach 
of propriety. She took time to make up her mind 
what she ought to say and do, and then, when she 
acted, she was certain that she was doing and say- 
ing the right thing. So in instruction the way to 
decide what the best method of teaching is, is to take 
time to ascertain the facts in the case. Thousands 
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of teachers simply follow their noses and do what 
others have done, without thinking and reasoning 
and judging. The result is they do wrong, get 
themselves in trouble, and are condemned by those 
who are good judges. And yet we have known 
teachers who would insist, in spite of the deter- 
mination of those whose opinions ought to be re- 
spected, to go right on year after year doing as 
they have been accustomed to do before. It is a 
singular fact in human nature that people with lit- 
tle reason and poor judgment and poor self-con- 
trol are generally very stubborn. This is a fact in 
human experience that can be verified by every one 
who will take the trouble to observe the various 
phases of human nature. 

Now we come to more specific directions in ref- 
erence to teaching success ; what has gone before 
has been general, now we come to special ways for 
teachers who desire to become successful and re- 
ceive good pay and permanent places. 

First, there must be good ideals. We never rise 
above our ideals. A savage is satisfied with his 
tepe, a Hottentot with his hut, and a Chinaman 
with his crowded and contracted house. In order 
to note what good teaching and what a school is, 
good schools must be visited and good teachers 
must be known. It is worth all it costs to observe 
good teaching and good schools for several weeks, 
even though such observation would require a 
journey across the State or even across a continent. 
We learn by seeing and doing far more than by 
reading and meditating. There must be in the 
mind of the teacher an intense dissatisfaction. 
This will lead to an effort towards better things. 
The country teacher who is perfectly satisfied with 
her barn of a school-house, its miserable surround- 
ings, its unshaded and slovenly grounds, its incon- 
venient and rickety desks and the dirt and squalor 
of her children, will not attempt to get anything 
better. 

It seems very ungracious to urge teachers to be- 
come dissatisfied with themselves, but there is a 
great deal of wisdom in this counsel. An intense 
longing to do better is a mighty power contribut- 
ing to better doing. The parents in most of our 
small village and district schools have a very low 
ideal concerning what good teaching is, and teach- 
ers in these places are very apt to be satisfied when 
they please their patrons. Now it is safe to say 
that those teachers who attempt no more than to 
please uneducated and ignorant fathers and 
mothers will never rise in the work of teaching. 
They will always receive poor salaries and never be 
certain of one place any great length of time. 
When any young man or young women is consid- 
ered fit to teach school, all the young men and the 
young women in the surrounding country are con- 
tinually crowding each other to the wall. But if 
the conviction is in the mind of the people that the 
teacher must be educated before she can teach 
school, then only educated teachers will be chosen 
for teaching positions. 

Among the means of attaining success within 
the reach of those who cannot go through a 
thorough course of study and graduate at a first- 
class State Normal School are, Teachers’ Associa- 
tions, Teachers’ Institutes, and Summer Schools. 

1. Teachers’ Associations. ‘T'hese are often very 
good. Sometimes they are not. But usually a 
teacher will gain much good by attending them. 
Contact with superior teachers is an excellent 
thing. The listening to discussions and che hear- 
ing of thoughtful papers are uplifting, but we 
should earnestly advise all those teachers who are 
anxious to attain success, to take active parts in 





these agsocintions. - Those who do not, but quietly 
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listen and then go away without saying anything 
or doing anything, will ordinarily get little good. 
The effort required in the preparation of a paper 
to be read before an association of teachers is a 
mighty force. Suppose the subject assigned is 
‘*Best Methods of Teaching Geography.” The 
one preparing the essay should buy all the books 
within her means on this subject, such as King’s, 
Parker’s, Frye’s, Geikie’s and others. She should 
read these books with great care, then she should 
visit the best school within her reach, and notice 
the methods used there. If she wished to go still 
deeper in the subject, she would read Guyot’s 
‘*Karth and Man,” and Ritter’s “Geographical 
Studies.” She should also become thoroughly 
familiar with the methods of teaching both physi- 
cal and political, astronomical and mathematical 
geography. Now it is safe to say that after one 
had thus prepared herself for six months, she 
would present before an association a paper of 
great value. The difficulty with teachers’ associa- 
tions frequently is that there is not sufficient effort 
put forth in the preparation of the articles; but 
valuable papers, such as we have described, are be- 
coming more and more common, and more and 
more are teachers’ associations becoming helpful to 
those who have an earnest desire to be helped. 

Teachers’ Institutes. ‘These are now common in 
all the counties of our country, and many of them 
are excellent, although some are very poor. The 
State of New York, for example, employs a num- 
ber of experienced teachers to go from county to 
county and instruct the teachers in the best 
methods of teaching. Of course some things are 
said and done that are not very uplifting, but with 
few exceptions the- teacher that attends a county 
institute for a week witha sincere desire to get 
good will not fail to receive great good. Teachers’ 
institutes are short normal schools where classes 
are often taught in the presence of the teachers. 
Do not be afraid at an institute to asks questions. 
Seek the acquaintance of the conductors for the 
purpose of receiving from them all the good you 
ean. Friendships are formed at associations and 
institutes that are frequently of great use in secur- 
ing better places. If a teacher is really doing good 
work the world should know it. It is only by 
becoming acquainted with those who have wide 
knowledge of men and things that a good teacher 
is discovered and taken out from her humble sur- 
roundings and given larger pay and a more perma- 
nent place. Institute conductors are always on 
the lookout for the best teachers. No persons are 
more frequently consulted than they in reference 
to the qualifications of their pupils. So in many 
ways the County Institute can be made a powerful 
means for promoting teaching success. Those who 
use it for the purpose of social advantages, or as a 
week of recreation, lose a great deal of good that 
otherwise might be obtained. 

Third, Summer Schools. These are of recent 
origin, but evidently have become a permanent 
part of our educational work. In these schools 
the teacher can mingle pleasure with profit. 
There are no more delightful places in the country 
than Asbury Park, Saratoga Springs, Martha’s 
Vineyard, Glens Falls, Lake Minnetonka, Minn. 
and Madison, Wis. At all these places summer 
schools are established, and the cost of tuition and 
board is reduced to the lowest possible amount. 
These schools are more profitable than teachers’ 
institutes, for they continue longer, and thus give 
an opportunity for the teachers to systematize and 
extend their work more thoroughly. We would 


earnestly advise all teachers who are aiming at suc- 
cess and who cannot stop the work of teaching to at- 





tend a normal school, to make arrangements to at- 
tend asummer school. In some respects, we be- 
lieve, they are the best normal schools in the 
country. Earnest teachers are met there who have 
devoted their lives to teaching and are eager for 
information and improvement. The teachers of 
these schools are selected with great care, and al- 
most without exception are men and women of 
superior abilities. Here the opportunity is given 
to become more thoroughly prepared in the sub- 
ject matter of the branches taught, especially at 
Martha’s Vineyard in the various departments of 
natural science. 

The Power of a Living Teacher. In studying any 
subject, as botany, zoology, chemistry or physics, 
a teacher is a great help; no book can take the place 
of a living instructor. The analyzing of a plant 
with a capable botanist gives more of education and 
help than the solitary study of botany for a long 
time ; in fact nothing can be placed before the in- 
spiration and helpfulness of contact with a success- 
ful teacher, both in learning the natural sciences 
and the modern languages. Probably the best 
summer school for the study of the languages is at 
Amherst College, Mass. 

Before visiting other schools, attending an insti- 
tute or becoming a member of a summer school, 
one thing is very necessary. This is a knowledge 
of what is desired to be learned. Many teachers 
go to institutes and summer schools and fail of 
getting any benefit from them because they at- 
tempt todo too much. They think, “I have but 
little time and little money, and I must get every- 
thing I can—nothing must be omitted.” So they 
attend every class, hear every lecture, get up early 
in the morning, sit up late at night, and in the end 
are wearied, tired, confused and discouraged. 
True improvement is a plant of slow growth. No 
one on the spur of the moment can become very 
much better than he is, but he can gradually im- 
prove, and so in the course of a year or two make 
substantial progress. But personal improvement 
leading to success must be attained by judicious 
work of the proper kind, at the proper times. 
This is very important counsel, which those who 
are aiming at success would do well to read over 
several times. 

In order to find out what you need, learn all that 
you can before you attend an institute or a sum- 
mer school. This can be done by reading the 
right kind of educational literature. A few books 
are extremely important, and should be thoroughly 
studied. Next to Page’s ‘‘Theory and Practice of 
Teaching ” there is not a better book in the Eng- 
lish language than Parker’s “ Talks on Teaching.” 
Following this, read Fitch’s ‘‘ Art of Questioning,” 
** Art of Securing and Retaining Attention,” and 
‘‘Improvement in the Art of Teaching,” ‘ Kel- 
logg’s “School Management,” Calkins’ ‘‘ Eye and 
Voice Training,” Dewey’s ‘‘ How to teach Manners 
in the School-room,” Seeley’s Grube’s ‘‘ Method in 
Teaching Arithmetic,” and Woodhull’s “Simple 
Experiments for the School-room.” These books 
will give to the inquiring teacher a large number 
of most valuable suggestions which will be a great 
help in attaining true success. They should be 
studied, not skimmed over,—read carefully, and 
not hurriedly glanced at. Those who attend 
institutes and summer schools will find many of 
the suggestions given by instructors in these 
schools modifications of those found in these books; 
whatever of good in addition is obtained will be so 
much gain, and thus so much more valuable stock 
in trade. 

1. Apparatus. Why should not a teacher have 
a good ‘‘ kit ” as well as the brick-layer or carpen- 





ter? Whenever a master builder attempts to con- 
struct a house, he brings with him not only his 
workmen but his tools. Why should not a teacher 
us well have a quantity of “tools” with which to 
work? These would be of inestimable value. 
After a few years they would increase at very 
slight expense, and yet in the aggregate, become 
extremely valuable. For example, a little skij] 
will enablealmost any teacher to make raised maps 
of each of the five continents in plaster of Paris, 
coloring them properly and mounting them in 
such a manner as to be the least liable to harm 
from usage. These in the school-room could be 
models from which the pupils could construct 
others in putty or sand. Again, with a little ex- 
pense large pictures of notable persons could be 
cut from the illustrated newspapers, also illustra- 
tions of events and scenes in various parts of the 
world. These could be pasted on a chart, neatly 
bound and hung, when needed, in the school-room. 
Do not keep these charts in the presence of the 
pupils all the time; they will lose their interest in 
them if you do. Use them only when needed— 
and the day before state that to-morrow you wil! 
show them such and such pictures or things. The 
interest of the pupils will be excited, their expecta- 
tion will be aroused into healthy activity. All of 
these excitements to the mind will assist in fixing 
what may be said. We have known many teachers 
who have collected a large number of illustrations 
which have been of very great use in language 
work, as well as illustrations of general talks before 
the school, and we know that these teachers have 
attained a very much greater degree of success by 
the use of such aids than they possibly could with- 
out them. The extent to which charts of this 
nature could be provided is only limited by the 
number of illustrated papers the teacher is able to 
buy. 

2. There are many kindergarten helps that can 
be made of great use in primary and intermedi- 
ate departments: Blocks, sticks, different colored 
worsteds, bits of colored paper, several pairs of 
scissors, a small portable table. For about fifteen 
dollars a teacher could provide herself with all of 
the esentials of the kindergarten apparatus, and 
most of it could be made use of in the higher de- 
partments. 

Again, Collections can be made of interesting 
objects about which talks could be given. Differ- 
ent kinds of seeds, nuts, grains, materials for food, 
woods, foreign drugs, both liquid and solid, and 
simple minerals as well as rocks and common 
stones. These should be placed in small boxes, 
carefully labelled and arranged so that they can be 
obtained at a moment’s notice. Every collection 
is worthless unless the collector knows at once 
where to find each individual specimen. In the 
one department of seeds there is an opportunity of 
arranging a very large number; then there could 
also be among them dried specimens of insects and 
preserved animals in small bottles of liquor. The 
extent to which this work could be carried is prac- 
tically unlimited. We know that the ordinary 
teacher would not be able to spend a very large 
sum of money each year, but a great deal of money 
isnot needed. Very valuable specimens of various 
kinds can be obtained in almost every school dis- 
trict in this land. Those living on the sea shore 
could arrange to exchange specimens with teachers 
living in the mountainons districts, and thus each 
part of the country be provided with that which 
would be especially interesting, strange and use- 
ful. 

Again, By a little skill and effort very valuable 
maps can be made and mounted; in fact, maps 
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1. “I regard them as representing the highest ideal yet reached | 37. “ In them the best models for thought, speech, and action are “These Readers are no hap-hazard compilations, but the out- 
of a series of reading books ‘or use in the public schools.” presented for imitation.” growth of the experience of practical teachers.” 

2. “They are constructed on sound pedagogic principles.” 38. “ And food that will strengthen and instruct the mind, rather | 72. “The series is formed on a practical basis, and intended to 

3. “Discriminatang taste, and excellent judgment are mani- than the namby-pamby stuff usually dealt to tender m 2et the requirements of the school-room.” 
fested m the variety, style, and arrangement of the intellects.” 73. “ An effort has been made to get out of the rut worn deep by 
wo ” “The books are made so as to be a delight in themselves to scores of badly-arranged school-books, and this effort is 

4. “The author has subordinated everything, to the end of the child,” brilliantly successful.” 
teaching children to read.” 40. “ Every lesson enlarging the students’ intellectual capacity, | 74. “These Readers are exactly what they profess to be—books 

5. “The amount of reading matter, as well as its careful selec- and increasing the sum total of his knowledge.” 2 ewes with the sole design of teaching how to read 
tion and grading, cannot but insure good results.” “to : “me understandingly.” 

8. “The use of these books would do away with the necessity of | 4! aS oe rene — te prvawew set. aye Bh we ia yee hs oe aoa oe eS ae eee 

h supplemen reading matter.” ora ee “ . e 0 200s used in schools.” 
a cerns re nen amen cuditentent” 42. “I am well ore bees tm a Readers. It is easy to | 14 «he oe a and suggestions to teachers are 
“ selections have been made with t judgment recognize . plainly the work of competent authority.” 
_ = taste.” 7 che a” oe es are, in my judgment, excellent books in | 77 « aitogether we know of no series of Readers better suited to 
“ are filled with pure, eleva’ interesting read- oe aid the young.” 
. ha: tt , ane se 4. “An a of these books verifies your claim of special | 7, « Harper's Readers have been prepared with great care, ‘ond 
” merits.”’ 7 ” 

10, “The bright, sunny pages are instructive and attractive. 45. “They contain an unusually large amount of well graded | 7» Pano sage ae ee gon ae aent penn okie yy A 

ll. “ This series seems to be an absolutely ideal one.” reading, just suited to the best instruction in that branch.” could be suggested.” 

12. “It is built on sound educational principles.” 46. “The grading, selections, and general make-up place them in 80, “Harper's Readers contain many cxcellent features and 

13. “It shows the result of discriminating judgment and experi- the front rank of our best Readers.” qualities, which render them desirable for school 
ence in the school -room.” 7, ‘It is a pleasure to think of the silent influence on the side of use.” 

14. “Everything about these volumes is abreast of the times in truth, purity, and beauty, which Harper's Readers must | ——————__—_ a 
the best sense of the term.” exert.” 81. “ Harper’s First | Deter marks a point where, like Hercules’ 

15. “The books are noteworthy for the large amount of reading | 48. ‘It seems to me that you are justitied in claiming the points pillars, there is nothing beyond.” 
matter which they contain.” that you do in their favor.” &. “Harper’s Second Reader is in no way behind the 

16. * And uo pains have been spared to make them in harmony | 49. “Harper’s Readers are beautiful books, displaying both in First.” 
with the most approved methods of instruction.” form and matter unusual taste and intelligence.” 8&3. “Harper’s Third Reader is as nearly perfect as could be 

17. “The lessons are arranged upon a practical and well-con- | 50. “The boys and girls of this country now have a ‘ royal road’ made.” 
sidered plan.” in reading.” 84. “Harper's Fourth Reader 1s, it seems to me, a very superior 

18. “They are carefully and judiciously graded.” ge = book.” 

19. “So that the scholar can proceed by easy, but certain steps, | *! “ We should be inclined to recommend Harper's Readers, if | 5. ..1 4.6 exhibited in these Readers a truer regard for the 

" only out of consideration for the eyes. : 
without weariness or discouragement. -— " essentials of reading than in any other set of books I have 
5k. ‘* The books are admirably printed on excellent paper. - 

2. “They are bright and fresh, and will hold the attention of 53. “The yet examined.” 

= : suggestions to teachers at the end of each book seem ia 
children. to us very comprehensive.” 8. “ They show throughout the careful, conscientious work of 

21. “Harper's Readers are in all respects excellent—the subject | 54. “Large attention is paid to perfect the scholar in spelling poehen sop a1. Aare ZZ wants of the class of scholars 
matter, binding, print. and art.” exercises.” ” : 

2, “The skill and ingenuity of the plan, its execution, and the | 55. “The best feature of all is the complete vacabulary at the end | 87 “I know of no Readers that I should more willingly recom- 
character of the selections and illustrations, are worthy of of each book.” mend than Harper's. . 
high praise.” 56. “ Noteworthy in these four volumes are the excellent illus- In the ammount of reading matjer, and t a quay An the 

2. “The matter 1s fresh and crisp, and will beget not only good trations.” selections they oe surpass any other series of read- 
readers, but a genuine thirst for good reading.” 57. * With judicious text, the pictures are wonderfully good.” nce teen pas. ay dh 

2%. “There is a literary flavor in many of the selections which | 58. “In printing, illustration, and binding, the books leave noth- | 5% “They will do good wherever they are fairly used. 

” ” 90. “ Harper’s Readers are seemingly perfection—What more can 
the ckildren catch. ing to be desired. ns 

25. “The perfect dignity and simplicity of the earlier numbers | 59. ‘ The closer one examines these Readers, the more — will be asked ? 
raise at once the child's tone of thinking.” he be impressed in their favor.” “ , Read ; “ 

26, “There is not an uninteresting line to be found in Harper’s “ We fully commend them, and shall not be ae to find - "ae and 1 pater ntontery pao ele — re 
Readers.” them supersede the Readers in use.” sound expression.” 

gz. = Sn 9 cept as anything in the line of 61. “A child can read these books for hours, and not feei the | 9. “Harper's Second Reader is especially noteworthy.” 

2, “They make reading a joy to children, and teaching a pleas- strain on the eyes.” 93. “‘.n Harper's Third Reader, the subjects show that a skilful 

, A sn « ng . P 62. “I regard them as unsurpassed in the material used in man- teacher has planned them, selecting those that contain a 

2. * They are a ta tibial of information for the children.” oe earn Bene Seah Reader full t the high chi t f 

awe e “ oe », sts j s > y 

0, “They are the dexight of both pupils and teachers.” = — marmite ein) ithe a hie rere marin 

31. “The system observed in the preparation of these Readers is | 64. ‘ Harper’s Readers are giving entire satisfaction ; the binding | %. “An examination of these books satisfies us of their superior 
worthy of hearty commendation.” stands the ‘ rough boy’ remarkably weil.” excellence and teachableness. ’ 

22. “The lessons are of real literary excellence, and of great | 65. ‘ Harper's Readers are giving eminent satisfaction, delighting | %. “The series as a whole combines great excellences."’ 
variety. teachers and pupils.” 97. “There can be no risk in prophesying that Harper's Readers 

38. “They are replete with lessons inculcating the purest moral | 66. ‘“ Do you know that you have hit the practical basis of the will speedily tind a high place in favor of both teachers 
truths.” ideal spelling-book in this series?” and pupils.” 

34. ‘We have not found a selection which does not tend to the | 67. “The placing of full vocabularies at the end of each book | %- “We have found none superior in mechanical execution, 
development of a sensible, noble, reverent, earnest, moral cannot fail to teach pupils the use of the dictionary.” caretul editing, and choice selections, to Harper's 
character.” 68. “The suggestions as to the methods of teaching will prove Readers.” 

35, “These Readers are entirely free from the sectarian spirit exceedingly helpful to teachers.” 99. “We do not think that Harper’s Readers are equalled by any 
which disfigures so many text-books.” 69. “Harper's Readers rank second to none, in any respect, of others—certainly they are not surpassed.” 

36. “Their high moral tone, pure sentiment, and beauty of the many excellent series that have recently appeared.” 100. “School children who have the pleasure of reading from 
thought are what we want for the children of our | 70. “ Everz time I take up one of the bcoks 1 see something new Harper’s Readers should feel that if there is a royal road 
schools.” to commend.” to knowledge, they bave found it.” 
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more valuable than could be purchased. If 
teachers would make but one such map each term, 
in the course of a few years the collection would 
be of great use. Especially should the teacher 
make a careful and correct map of the district in 
which she teaches. This should be on a large scale, 
and pupils should be instructed to copy it and talk 
about it, pointing out the objects found in its vari- 
ous parts. This will do almost more than any- 
thing else to get into the minds of pupils the true 
geographical conception of the world, an idea 
which comparatively few pupils, after the old 
method of teaching geography, ever receive. If 
we cannot see in the mind’s eye that which we are 
accustomed to see with the external eye, how can 
we see in the mind’s eye that which we cannot see 
with the external eye? Unless the pupils in geog- 
raphy have a vivid conception in the mind of the 
appearance of the country as i¢ really is, they are 
not studying geography, but words, facts, dates. 
The drawing of a map be the most senseless work 
a pupil can do, or it may be the very best work 
that he does. It. depends upon whether the map 
gives to his mind a clear, distinct view of the part 
of the world represented. 

Again, other aids the teacher can make great 
use of in the school-room are EDUCATIONAL 
PAPERS. By all means take a weekly journal ; it 
is too long to wait a whole month for an educa- 
tional paper to come, and when it does come, it 
does not contain enough to satisfy the educational 
hunger of the teacher who is anxious for success. 
The teacher who cannot afford $2.50 for a first- 
rate weekly educational journal like the ScHoon 
JOURNAL, cannot afford to buy a new pair of shoes 
once a year, 

The weekly paper comes freighted with the most 
valuable material for the working teacher ; it may 
be perhaps but a single article, or, occasionally, 
there may be a single paragraph, and yet that 
article, or that paragraph, will help more than 
the money paid for the whole year’s subscrip- 
tion. There are some teachers whose pay is small, 
and who do not expect to continue in the work 
of teaching but a short time, who will find a 
monthly paper valuable. To such we would com- 
mend the Teacners’ Institute. It is full of 
hints that cannot fail to be of great assistance to 
teachers who have had but limited experience and 
opportunities. ; 

Other apparatus, like globes, electrical machines, 
air pumps, barometers, thermometers, etc., etc., can 
be obtained if the teacher’s purse is long enough. 
The average school director is so little interested 
in a knowledge of school needs that he will not be 
apt to buy necessary aids; and the time has not 
come, in most district schools, for the people to an- 
ticipate the wants of teachers; but we believe the 
time has come when it will pay for the teacher to 
use all energy within her power, and, for a few 
years, all the money she can spare, to provide her- 
self with all the necessary appliances for her work. 

Another means of attaining success is general 
information. By this is meant a knowledge of 
persons, places, and things. Suppose something 
has been said in the school-room about Rome. It 
gives pupils a great deal of confidence to find that 
the teacher knows something about the ‘‘ Eternal 
City,”—perhaps some incident or some fact con- 
nected with its early history. A teacher should be 
thoroughly familiar with the political and religious 
questions of the day. The time has gone by in 
enlightened places when any one is persecuted for 
opinion’s sake, and it is very well that it has. 
Every man and woman is allowed to express his 
belief on all subjects at proper times without 





danger from the state. It has been but a short 
time since this order of things commenced, for in 
older times it was considered a most improper 
thing for any person to form his own opinion. A 
teacher who has pronounced convictions on the 
great political questions of the day, and on all 
proper occasions expresses them, will make a far 
better teacher than one who is ignorant of these 
subjects, Supposing that during an evening’s 
conversation something should be said concerning 
Abraham Lincoln. How much it would add to the 
interest of the occasion or gathering to hear a good 
story told about Lincoln’s early life or mature 
years. How much does it add confidence in the 
laborer to hear his employer give his commands in 
an intelligent manner. The one who has no 
opinion on politics or religion, or the one who has 
opinions, but is not willing to express them for 
fear of making somebody angry, will always fill a 
very subordinate place in the work of the world. 
It cannot be otherwise. The teacher who has gen- 
eral information is always ready, on a moment’s 
notice, to say something to his pupils both inter- 
esting and profitable. All must concede this to be 
very important. How it adds to the interest of the 
history class for the teacher to narrate a story con- 
cerning some one about whom they have been 
studying. Like begets like. A dull teacher who 
plods on in the footsteps of his predecessors has 
little influence for good. 

In the foregoing pages much has been said of 
special value to the teacher as a teacher ; now we 
wish to say a few words, in conclusion, concerning 
the elements of success in the teacher as a citizen 
and member of society. 

1. Social. It is said that a teacher should never 
forget that she is a teacher, even in the family or 
social gathering. This is wrong advice. The 
native dignity and good sense of any one who has 
had charge of a school-room will indicate that pro- 
priety and decorum should always be observed. In 
visiting parents, be careful about assuming a dicta- 
torial manner ; also, be careful about appearing to 
patronize parents. There was once a good minister, 
who said he always ingratiated himself into the 
affections of a mother by trotting the baby on his 
knee. It must be admitted that there are certain 
times when this would be proper; but there are 
other times when this would be obviously improper. 
In visiting a family where there has been trouble 
with some member of it in the school, it is best to 
talk as little as possible about the difficulty, and as 
much as possible about other and more cheerful 
subjects. There was once a bad boy who was 
upheld in his waywardness by his parents, and the 
teacher determined that she would visit the family, 
and talk with them about their son. But an after- 
thought determined her to change her mind. She 
visited the family, and took tea with them, and 
talked very pleasantly about a dozen things ; but 
never said a word about their son. When she was 
gone, the father turned to the boy, and said: 
“ John, she is agood woman ; I like her first-rate, 
and you must do nothing toannoyher. You have 
been a bad boy; now be a good boy.” When the 
boy found that he was not upheld by the parents, 
but that they had confidence in the teacher, he 


soon stopped his pranks, and became a good 
scholar. Now, if this teacher had disgraced the 
boy, she would soon have found herself in trouble. 
She pursued the wisest course, and teachers can 
learn lessons from her example. Talk always fans 
the flame, and adds fuel to personal controversy. 
Most people talk too much, and teachers in a school 
frequently get themselves into great trouble by too 
free use of their tongues. 

In social gatherings, where parents and pupils 
mingle on an equality with the teacher, much can 


be done to strengthen the regard in which the 
teacher is held, by interesting exercises, games, 
plays, etc., that will be both attractive and bene- 
ficial While the teacher should not waste her 
time in attending social gatherings, yet if she re- 
fuses to mingle with the people, she will lose a 
great deal of her influence over them. There are 
many objectionable games in some parts of our 
country that would soon be withdrawn if some 
sensible ones were introduced in their place. It is 
the want of knowledge that causes people to waste 
their time in frivolity, rather than the presence of 
depravity. In most schools of the country, the 
religious element is very strong, and the teacher 
will gain a great deal of power and influence by 
attending the church and taking part in the Sab- 
bath-school. Distinctive religious instruction is 
forbidden in the public schools in this country, 
ubt it is not forbidden in the church and Sabbath- 
school. Here the teacher can make herself felt as 
nowhere else. Hence, she can easily be a leader, 
and the foremost promoter of every good cause. 

A teacher’s success is also very much promoted 
by introducing good reading in the families of the 
district. Papers of a low character get into a 
village because the people do not know the value 
of papers of a different sort. Some of the most 
interesting books at the present time are of a very 
high character. The tone of interesting stories 
has been growing better and better for the last ten 
years. There is no lack of excellent papers, which 
children will delight to read if they once get hold 
of them. Every district ought to have a circulating 
| library, composed of the best books. Since stories 
‘are read more generally than any other class of 
‘literature, the best stories could be selected, one 
|book serving for the whole neighborhood. The 
cost of a library, right up to the times, would be 
but little, and its value would be very great. Do 
not expect the children or the people to read a book 
because it is good. There is nothing in this world 
like interest. A volume of prosy old sermons 
would not bring much at a public auction ; but a 
volume of live, bright stories, discussing the things 
of to-day, would bring their full market value. 
The world is full of interesting books; and when 
the people once get a taste of them, they will have 
as many of them as they can buy. 

Again, an element in the teacher’s success is 
want of success. If you have failed, consider it 
your gain. You will only learn by experience ; 
but do not repeat the same mistake twice. If a 
failure has taught you a lesson, it is worth all that 
it costs. Some people go on year after year re- 
peating the mistakes of the past. Such never im- 
prove ; but wise men learn by their mistakes, and 
thus, as they grow older, grow wiser and more suc- 
cessful. 

Work just as hard whether your pay is good or 
poor. Do not gauge the quality of your work, or 
the amount of your work, by the pay you receive. 
This is good advice—perhaps the best given on 
these pages. If you have undertaken to do a piece 
of work, do it to the very best of your ability, and 
not slight it because the amount of money you are 
to receive for it is less than you think you ought 
to get. 

Now, in the end, save some money ; if your 
salary is small, you can save a little ; but if it is good 
you should save considerable. It is an element of 
success for a teacher to feel that she has a little 
money on hand for a ‘rainy day,” and that when 
her work ceases she will not be cast upon the 
charities of the world. A little saved, and well 
invested, often produces a great deal ; and then the 
habit of saving is one that will produce an excel- 
lent effect upon the mind and heart. A certain 
degree of independence is needed, in order to 
properly succeed ; and the feeling constantly in 
the mind, that we have no money at all, is apt to 
produce depression and a — of dependence 
which is not conducive to a great degree of success. 
Therefore, we say, save a little money each week, 
or each year, and you will find it the best invest- 
ment you ever made, whether you consider it in 
the light of its pecuniary advantage or its mental, 
moral, and physical influence. t, Love Gop 
AND KEEP fis ComMANDMENTS. Be cheerful, 
take care of your health, but by all means guard 
your conscience. Read the best books and the best 








ay associate with the best people, and do not 
discouraged ut failures. 
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THE SHELDON 
SERIES. 


The Best and Freshest Text-Books in the Market. 
Sheldon’s Modern School Readers. 


IN FIVE BOOKS, and containing about one-third more reading matter than any other 
five book series. 


Sheldon’s Arithmetics. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Algebras. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ALGEBRA. 
THE COMPLETE ALGEBRA. 
This is not a two-book series of Algebras, as the Complete and Elements of Algebra are the same, 


page for page, as far as the Elementa 
These Algebras are simple and clean cut, 





ry goes. 
with fresh and attractive examples. 


Sheldon’s Graded Exam. in Arith. 


IN TWO BOOKS. 


Sheldon’s Word Studies. 





Patterson's Elements of Grammar and Composition 
Patterson’s Advanced Grammar and Rhetoric. 
Chapin’s First Principles in Political Economy. 
Alden’s Science of Government. 

Palmer's Elements of Book-keeping. 

Long’s Classical Atlas. 

Haven’s Mental Philosophy. (few ka.) 
Wayland’s Chapin’s Political Economy. 


NEW BOOKS JUST OUT. 
JA NEW ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
The Great English Writers. 


FROM CHAUCER TO GEORGE ELIOT. 

WITH SELECTIONS ILLUSTRATING THEIR WORKS. By Dr. Truman J. BACKus, 
President of Packer Collegiate Institute, and HELan Dawes Brown, Teacher of Enghsh 
Literature, Brearley School, New York. 

> . . 
Stoddard’s New Intellectual Arithmetic. 

This book has been very carefully revised. A'l the attractive features which made this the 

most popular Intellectual Arithmetic of its day have been retained. 
A New Series of German Text-Books. 
By Prof. H. J. SCHMITZ. 


Elements of the German . First Book. Second Book nearly ready. The 
two parts will be bound together, and also sold separately. 


Shaw’s New History of English and Amer. Literature. 








Avery's Complete Series on the Natural Sciences. 
Avery’s First Principles of Natural Philosophy. 
Avery’s Elements of Natural Philosophy. (New Ri.) 
Avery’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Avery’s Complete Chemistry. Embracing Organis Chemistry. 





HILL’S RHETORIC AND LOGIC, Ete. 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric and Composition. 
Hill’s Science of Rhetoric. 

Hill’s Elements of Logic. 
Hill’s Elements of Psychology. 





Send for Circulars, Catalogues, and Specimen Pages. 


SHELDON AND COMPANY, 


724 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO. 


(Successors to CLARK & MAYNARD,) 


PUBLISHERS, 
TT BROADWAY and 67 & 69 NINTH ST., N. Y., 


Beg the attention of teachers and of others 
interested in Education to the following stan- 
dard text-books for schools, academies and 
colleges. 

NOW IN PRESS. 


Macvane’s Elements of Political Economy, 
Anderson’s (J. J.) History of England, (zevised) 
Anderson’s (W. G.) Light Gymnastics. 
DeQuincey’s Joan of Arc, (English Classic Series) 
Carlyle’s Essay on Burns (English Classic Series.) 


English Classic Series. 


69 NUMBERS, 
INCLUDING SELECTIONS FROM 





POPE, BURKE, SPENSER, THACKERAY, 

GRAY, IRVING, DICKENS, SHAKESPEARE, 

LAMB, MORRIS, ADDISON, WORDSWORTH, 

SCOTT, MILTON, CARLYLE, THE CAVALIER POETS, 
SWIFT, RUSKIN, WEBSTER, GEORGE ELIOT, 
BURNS, CRABBE, CAMPBELL, ARNOLD, 

KEATS, BRYANT, TENNYSON, DEQUINCEY, 

BYRON, BROWN, BROWNING, And others. 

MOORE, COWPER, COLERIDGE, 

BACON, DRYDEN, GOLDSMITH, 


Each number contains Biographical and Explanatory Notes. 


Shakespeare’s Plays. 


THE CHEAPEST EDITION FOR SCHOOL USE. 





EACH PLAY IN ONE VOLUME. 
Merchant of Venice, Tempest, Macbeth, King Henry VIII. 
Hamlet, King Lear, As You Like It. King Henry IV. (Part I.) 
Julius Ceesar, King Henry V. King Henry V. King Richard III. 


With Notes, Examination Papers, and Plan of Preparation. 


SPELLING AND GRAMMAR. 


Reed’s Word Lessons : A Complete Speller. | Reed & Kellogg's Higher Lessons in Eng- 
Reed = Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- lish. 


Henderson’s Test Words in Spelling 


RHETORIC AND LITERATURE. 


Kellogg’s Text-Book on Rhetoric. | Retoce'e Edition of Shakes 
Kellogg’s Text-Book on Literature. English Classic Series—69 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. 


Thomson’s First Lessons in Arithmetic. Thomson’s Commercial Arithmetic. 
Thomson’s Complete Graded Arithmetic. | Thomson’s New Practical Algebra. 


HISTORY. 


The New Grammar School United States History. 


Anderson’s Junior Class History of the; 
United States. 

Anderson’s Popular United States Hibs- 
to’ 


(Selected. ) 








are’s Plays. 
umbers. 


Anderson’s New Manual of General His 
tory, Part Il1.—Modern History. 
Anderson’s School History of England. 
Anderson’s Pictorial History of France. 
Anderson’s Bloss’s Ancient History. 
Anderson’s United States Reader. 
Anderson’s Historical Reader. 
Leighton’s School History of Rome. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 


Hutchison’s First Lessons in Physiology. beeen Physiology and Hygiene, 
Hutchison’s Laws of Health. 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT AND COMMERCIAL LAW. 


Young’s Government Class-Book. | Clark’s Text-Book on Commercial Law. 


FRENCH. 


| Keetels’ Elementary French Grammar. 


GERMAN. 


Bacon’s German Leitfaden. 


hota New Manual of General His- 
tory, 1 vol. 

Anderson’s New Manual of General His- 
tory, Part I.—Ancient History. 


Keetels’ Analytical French Reader. 








(85 and 187 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO.|. 


The Publishers would esteem it a favor to correspond regarding 
the introduction of these Books. 
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BRIEF SUGGESTIONS. — 


FOR SCHOOL-ROOM USE. 


“Order is heaven’s first law:” soit should be of the 
school. It is at once an end and an instrument of govern- 
ment. 
ing everything in its right place, and everything at its 
proper time. It requires regularity in the movements and 
uniformity in the positions of the children. 


and complete control on the part of the master. Yet 
there must not be a morbid concern for appearances, 


such as, by perpetual interference, would defeat its own | 


purpose, aud check the progress of the school. 


+ 


APPLIC 4 -10N. 








Diligence, or continued application, is very nearly allied 
to attention. Like it, it must be sought for its own sake, 
as well as for its importance to the work of the school. 
The obstacles, where they differ from those which impede 
the growth of attention, proceed either from indolence or 
irresolution, the former constituting feebleness of desire, 
the latter feebleness of will. The power to concentrate 
the mind on the duty of the hour is not only valuable in 
itself, but is absolutely necessary to progress in schoo! 
work. In order to get the habit, the pupil must be accus- 
tomed to work requiring patient investigation, and he 
should have fostered in him indifference to drudgery. 


ELEMENTS OF THE TEACHER'S CHARACTER. 








Love, honor, truthfulness, sincerity, consistency, justice, 
patience, and judgment must be elements of a teacher’s 
character if be would have an ascendency over children 
both effective and lasting. When children find the love of 
their teacher to be real; that his honor can be reposed in; 
that he never exposes what he has promised to conceal, 
nor refers to what he has promised to forgive; that he 
treats all alike, without favoritism or partiality ; that his 
patience and judgment are such that his decisions have 
not to be reversed, nor his actions regretted,—then they 
are disposed to obey, and to repos? a confidence in him 
which nothing else could secure at their hands, 


Hence order, then instruction. It consists in hav- | 


It is not per- | 
fect without thorough industry on the part of the children, | 


| EARNESTNESS. 
| To secure earnestness you must present to the mind an 
| object that is valuable, desirable, and attainable. Much 
| of school work is unappreciated by both parents and chil- 
| dren, as they cannot see its bearing on themselves and 
| their interests. Let such a connection be established be- 
tween school work and the interests of the family, and it 
| becomes at once valuable and desirable. Hence the work 
| of aschool should be practical. The instruction should 
have relation to the things of every-day life. Opportuni- 
ties should be frequently furnished of putting their know!- 
| edge to practical use. They should be thus made to fecl 
that what they acquire is valuable; its connection with 
their own interests will make it desirable, and if put ina 
familiar, practical, experimental manner, they will sve 
that itis attainable. Children should be made to doas 
much as possible, and every genuine effort should receive 
its meed of praise, that they may feel conscious, although 
the result may be small, the attempt will not go without 
its reward. 


— 


ACCURACY. 





To secure accuracy, the following things are necessary : 
Let there be a definite amount of work appointed for 
each lesson. Impress the children that to do a little well 
is worth more than doing much ill. Revise all the written 
exercises very carefully. In such a case as incorrect spell- 
ing, require the misspelt words to be written a certain 
number of times correctly. In arithmetic, let the children 
not count as done, any example whose answer was not 
right in the first operation. In the examination of a read- 
ing lesson, let the very words of the book be required in 
the first ‘astance, the putting the substance in their own 
language being afterwards obtained. Use books rather 
than slates for all written exercises in the higher classes. 





OBEDIENCE. 





The habit of obedience is one of the first elements in the 
formation of character. Early obedience lays the founda- 
tion of self-control; for, as acts of obedience depend on 
the will of another, early obedience is yielding to the will 
of another, and thus isa restraint by the child on its own 
inclinations and desires. The character of obedience de- 
pends on the motives from which it proceeds, and its in- 
fluence on the child’s character will be determined accord- 


| ingly. 








DISCIPLINE. 
Discipline is a word of two-fold force. It denotes all the 
means and motives employed by the teacher to enforce 
right conduct amongst the children of a school, and it de- 
notes the results achieved by the use of these means and 
motives. It puts into operation certain means which are 
valueless but as they excite specific actions in others. 
Hence in the use of the term sometimes one force comes 
into view, sometimes the other, so that the term seems to 
mean one thing at one time, or with one person, and an- 
other thing at other times with other persons. But one 
who would be preserved from futile efforts must keep both 
in view. A teacher cannot be too strongly persuaded that 
only as means and results are linked together, as cause 
and effect, is discipline real or good. 


DISCRIMINATION IN REWARDS AND 
PUNISHMENTS. 








Discrimination in the distribution of rewards and pun- 
ishments, of praise and blame, and in the use of other 
motives, involves serious consequences to the characters 
of children. The master who makes no distinction be- 
tween those who have had many advantages and such as 
have had few, is guilty of injustice, which the objects of 
soon discern and resent. Much more blamable is he who 
lavishes praise on the naturally gifted for what has 
scarcely cost an effort, and withholds it from the dull 
plodder, who after continued and laborious effort has 
nevertheless failed. Surely, of the two, the latter is the 
more deserving of praise; and who can estimate the power 
of a kindly word or an appreciating look ? But, in the case 
of punishment, who can award the degree of blame for 
want of discrimination ? What must be said of the mas- 
ter who does not discriminate between offences from ignor- 
ance or forgetfulness, and those done wilfully ? 





THE POWER OF KIND ACTS. 


Genuine concern for the well-being of the child will help 
to secure its attachment. Such concern willshow itself in 
a spirit of uniform kindness. Children are never deceived 
hy professions of regerd which are unaccompanied by 
kindly acts. 





* 


Too often teachers neglect to do little acts of kindness 
for their pupils because they do not think, A child more 
thoroughly a a kindness than older people. ie 
children see that you think of their comfort at ail times 
and you will be richly paid. 





THE NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. 


‘Children trained under this system for a year and 
able to read music more readil 
system.”—Rev, J. T. DURYEA, D.D. (formerly of 
Boeton Schero! Board.) 





than those trained for six years under any other 


The verdict of musicians, educators, 


E. HOLT. 


a half of school time were 


the Committee on Music, 


Important Announcement! 


Supplementary Reading Systematized and made Pro- 
gressive and Thoroughly Educaticenal. 


























school boards and others as to its meritsis THE 


shown by the fact that it has been adopted 
for use wholly or in part in more cities ) 
and leading towns in the United States, y 0 U N Gr F ® 


during the last two years, than any othe~ 
Edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D., 


and probably all other systems published, 
comprising with those where it had been 
Head Master of the Boston Normal School. 


previously introduced nearly two hundred 
towns and cities, including the cities of 






Basis oe ard Tom, Brechiyn, Philadel- Designed to supplement the ordinary school reading books with valuable practice 
— a cig ae bypmeeary in reading, and at the same time to re-inforce the instruction in special lines of school 
: a SEs SRE LEER), ith useful inf tion and choice selections from the best literature. 
: wit Fall River, St. Paul, Schenectady, Am-| ‘U0 it» useful informats ‘ 
fh uf sterdam, Hornellsville, Yonkers, Malone, STORIES OF CHILD LIFE. , 
; Long Island City, Binghampton, Denver, Volume 1.} *'Book'T. “At Home. 524 cents. 
ficcomp Cheyenne, Fargo, Omaha, Atchison, St. { STORIES OF CHILD LIFE. 129 cents. 
a ee ee ‘| Joseph, Madison, (Wis.), Poughkeepsie, Volume 2.} *'Book' ii. at Play. ‘3 
N Mit Erie, Allentown, Chester, Elmuira, STORIES OF CHILD LIFE. 6 cents. 
¥ se seating, Alea, Brockton, Volume 3.} Book III. In the Country. 3 
altham, New London, Stamford, Au- STORIES OF CHILD LIFE. 
gusta, Biddeford, Saco, Lewiston, (Me.), Volume 4.) Book IV. At School, {42 cents. 


San Bernardino Co. (Cal.), etc.; and the 


number is growing daily. { THE WORLD AND ITS PEOPLE. 136 cents. 


Volume 5.} Book I. First Lessons. 


¥ WHY YOU SHOULD USE THE 
NORMAL MUSIC COURSE. 


(Volumes 6 and 7—Books II. and III. of “The World and its People,” are in 
press, and will follow svon.) 














4 1. It is based on correct educational 3. It is logical in arrangement. The publishers confidently believe that THE Youne Fouks’ Liprary is destined 
principles. : igh to be the most popular series of supplementary reading books yet published for 
2, It is systematic, progressive, ard 4. It is practical in method. school use. 


complete {cr every grade of instruc- 


tion. 5. It is the best in every particular. 


Specimen copies will be mailed postpaid to any address for examination on 
receipt of price. Send for our Price-list and circulars of the NORMAL REVIEW 
SyYsTEM OF WRITING, THE NORMAL COURSE IN SPELLING, and other publications. 


Send for our General Catalogue and Price Lists of School Publications, Maps, 
and Illustrative School Apparatus. 


SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 
6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, MASS. 
40 & 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 122 & 124 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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LONGMANS, GREEN, AND CO’S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





Longmans’ School Crammar. 
By DAVID SALMON. 
This is a better book by far than any in common use in co 
‘orte of the best English teachers, just as it seems 
mar” begins 


present “ 

ods are employed throughout; each induction leadin; 
pent logical and scientific. He has produced one of the 
saon and this applies to all its 

on “ History and Derivation,” is as beautiful and in 
said of the whole book.—Teachcr, N. Y. 


Longmans’ Junior School Crammar. 
By DAVID SALMON. Crown 8vo. 128 Pages. 30 Cents. 


Tne Junior School Grammar is an adaptation of the first half of the author's School Grammar 
with some of the pigneticns simplified, with many of the exercises amplified, and with a few of 


the book are, in addition to its inductive method, the number and variet 
the omission of all the minor distinctions of grammar. It thus provides muc 


the difficulties omi' 
The 


e 
its exercises, and 
g do and not much to remember. 


ics of 


Longmans’ New Historical Readers. 
1, OLD STORIES FROM BRITISH HISTORY. By F. YorK Powett, M.A. With 27 illus- 


30 cents. 


trations. 180 Crown 8vo. 
2. SKETCHES From BRITISH HISTORY. By F. York Powert, M.A. With 27 Illustra- 


pares Crown 8vo. 40 cents. 
STORY OF ENGLAND. First Course; dealing more especially with Social 
res, Plans, and Maps. 256 pages 


tions. 208 

3. AN EASY 
History. By S. R. Garprner, M.A., LL.D. With 49 
Crown 8vo. 56 cents. 

4. AN EASY HISiORY OF ENGLAND. Second Course 
Potitical History. By S. R. GARpiIngER, M.A.. LL.D. 
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THE SPHERE OF DISCIPLINE. 


Discipline finds its sphere in the nature of the child; in| 
its instincts and propensities; its emotions and the prin-| 
ciples that grow out thereof; and in the law of habit. It | 
has to utilize certain instincts and to bring them under | 
control for the benefit of the child; it has to regulate the | 
propensities so as to strengthen or weaken their influence 
over his conduct; and it has to cultivate certain emotions 
or sentiments until they become principles of action, and 
habitual in their operation. 





DIFFICULTIES OVERCOME GIVE PLEASURE. 





Anything in mental work that has been a difficulty, ' the most effective is through affection. Where chil-| 
when solved, yields pleasure. There is in this feeling that aren love they are disposed to obey. In schools where | 
coercion is the only motive to obedience, it often becomes 
anobject to cheat the teacher, to impose upon his cred- | 


of gratified power, an emotion which makes difficulty a | 
stimulus to exertion. It is in the same way that the con-| 
sciousness of progress.is an incitement to increased 
activity. Such consciousness can only be possessed by one | 
whose attainments are real and clear to hisown mind. A | 
rapid pace of acquisition may be fatal to it. 





CURIOSITY. 

Curiosity is a desire to know. It is partly instinctive, 
but much more a result of the gratification experienced in 
connection with past acquisitions. Properly fostered, it 
merges into the desire of knowledge for its own sake. 


becomes an active and governing principle. It is not dif- 
ficult to account for the ascendency of this principle in 
children. It is natural that they should suppose that the 
actions they witness yield pleasure; if they can success- 
fully produce them, there is the consciousness of power ; 
and the pleasure from this is all the greater if the action 
imitated is that of a grown person, and there is the feeling 
of sympathy, which leads naturally to the assumption of 
the feelings and states of others. These things account 
for the growth from an incipient tendency to a ruling 
principle. 





AFFECTION A MEANS OF INFLUENCE. 





Among the means of influence open to a teacher, one of 


ulity, and to shirk the work—every instance of success | 


being something to be proudof. But where the authority 
of a teacher has its broad foundations in the attachment of 


| his children, such practices are not known ; for where we 

| love we are desirous to please, and this desire would lead | 
|children to obey. 
| that has inspired its objects with affection and esteem. 


Eye-service disappears before a rule 


MOST BE WORTHY OF ESTEEM. 








The teacher must be worthy of esteem. Where esteem 


WH MUST GET THEIR CONFIDENCE. 


Where children love they give their confidence. There 
are some teachers to whom a child can never unburden 
itself; to whom its difficulties, trials, temptations, and 
inward fightings are never known; to whom the soul of a 
child is never disclosed. The teacher, afraid, it may be, 
of his dignity, has inspired the little one with awe which 
keeps it from penetrating the inclosure into which the 
teacher has retired; or perhaps he has shown himself 
|incapable of sympathy with a child, so that the little one 
| shrinks from the exposure through dread of his frown, it 
may beofhissneer. It is not so where love exists; here 
| the child makes the teacher the depositary of its secrets, 
| of its trials, grief, hopes, joys, employments. 





THE STRONGEST FEELING IN THE CHILD. 


The highest result of affection proceeds from its ten- 
| dency to put its subject in the course of self-improvement, 
to excite and foster self-activity. One who loves another 
is anxious to be all that the other approves. So itis with 
the child that loves its teacher. Love is the first and 
strongest feeling in the child’s bosom ; it is essential to his 
| happiness ; it will flow forth from the child, unless it be 
positively repressed by the imprudent or unkind conduct 
of his superior ; it will lead the child to self-denial; and it 
will make pleasant to him a path which may have no 
attractions in itself. How to acquire the affection of his 
pupils is a question of vital importance. 








Employed on trifling and indifferent matters, its tendency | does not exist, love cannot. He may be despised, he may be 
is to take on the form of inquisitiveness without a definite an object of contempt, he may excite pity; if so, it is 
purpose; and, allowed to run riot, it degenerates into pry- | impossible that he should excite affection. To obtain 
ing into other people’s concerns. In its legitimate sphere | respect he must have perfect command of himself—such a 
it isa powerful auxiliary to the teacher. Itis when the |command as involves control of his temper, as saves him 
mind has been brought to ask a question, that the best from rash judgments, and from acting hastily, unjustly, 
condition exists in which to impart instruction, or to put | and with partiality. It is not enough to avoid the sudden 
it on that course of labor which will lead to its solution. | burst of anger, he must take care to avoid the sour look, 
| the incautious word, the irritating taunt. He must have 
| patience with dulness, and never by word or look expose 
|it to ridicule. Such watchfulness of himself as this 
| implies can proceed only from the conviction that he must 
, Imitation is the power of doing as others do; that is, it | respect the feelings of his charge. A genuine respect for 
is the power to assume their actions and expressions. It | the feelings of the young will, by saving the teacher from 
implies that there is command over the bodily organs, so | much that 1s irritating, go far to secure respect and affec- 
as to produce exactly what is done by another. Such a|tion. Few things should be so sacred to teachers as the 
power is obtained only by degrees. But there is a propen- | feelings of achild. Warmth must uot be met by coldness, 
sity to imitation in human nature, and more, there is an | enthusiasm must not be encountered by a sneer, tender- 
acquired tendency in many cases, so that at length it ness must not be blighted by contempt. 


LOVE FOR CHILDREN, 


The animating principle of him who would win chil- 
dren’s regard must be love for children. Affection in- 
spires affection. Its influence is proverbial. I[t has , 
charms fur the worst natures. It has subdued the most 
ferocious dispositions. It has reclaimed the most aban- 
doned. Instances of its power abound on every hand. 
Some of the highest triumphs of reformatory and ragged 
schools are due toit. How is such a love to be attained 
or deepened? By often thinking of children,—of their 
wants, their trials, their dangers, theirdestiny. By think- 


IMITATION. 








ing of the evil influences by which they are surrounded, 
and of the vast interests that depend on their present 
training. Let the teaeher often think of childhood, its 
thoughtlessness, joyousness, laughter, frolic, and fun; let 
him enter into its sympathies, try thoroughly to under- 
stand it, and heartily work for it, and he cannot but love 
it, 
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TO INTEREST CHILDREN IN THE STUDY OF 
NATURE. 





A FEATHER. 


If we notice a feather carefully, we shall find that its 
central part consists of a main shaft or stem, with a 
web or vane on each side. This stem is in two parts. 
There is the tube, known as the quill or barrel, and the 
second or upper part is known as the shaft proper. The 
vane or web of a feather is composed of a series of flat 
or very narrow projections, like tiny lances. Each of 
these projected lines is called a barb. A microscope is 
necessary to study a feather, for it is made up of a great 
many minute feathers; as the main shaft has on its 
sides webs or vanes composed of barbs, so each barb has 
on each side a tiny web or vane, made up of tinier 
barbs. These little barbs are called barbules, and 
lapping each upon the other, the web of the feather is 
woven, or put together as the lapping of shingles upon 
aroof, At the extreme edge of the web of a barbule 
there is something that looks like a fraying out, and 
this is resolved into two kinds of minute processes, one 
being like a hair, and the other like a hook. These lit- 
tle hairs and hooks together are called barbicels. With 
these hooks the barbicels of one barbule hook on, or lock 
into, the barbicels of the next barbule, and so through 
the entire series in the whole web. The interlocking of 
+ aateameas adds great strength to the wing of a flying 
vird, 

THE BONES OF BIRDS. 


The bones of birds are light, but strong. They are as 
hard as ivory, and usually hollow. The bones of the 
skeleton are usually filled with air, and even in the flesh 
there are cavities filled with air, but it is not so with all 
birds. The swift does not have hollow bones, they 
being filled with marrow. With the exception of the toes, 
the bones of the gannets and the pelicans are provided 
with air cavities. The lungs of birds are enveloped in a 
membrane pierced with large holes, which permit the 
air to pass into cavities in the breast, abdomen, and even 
into the interior of the bones. ‘This renders them more 
buoyant, and also increases their vital energy. Birds 
consume a great deal of air, for their capacity for respi- 
ration is very great. 

BIRDS’ NESTS. 


Much perseverance and skill in structure is shown by 
birds in building their nests. The birds that build their 
nests open and upon the ground are usually of dull color 
and with some like ness to the earth, so that it is difficult 
to see them when they are right before us. Many times 
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Conclude with these lines, beginning at “‘ The bond which :” 
1. Our pleasures and joys we'll recount o’er and o’er, As we lovingly meet to the last. 
2. Tho’ to-day we must part, our prayers shall ascend, That we meet in the mansions above. 





hurt, and go off limping, and thus draw the attention of 
the observer to them, so that the nest is forgotten for 
the time. The pretty humming bird makes a tiny nest 
so covered with moss as to resemble its own plumage, 
and all birds with conspicuous plumage resort to many 
stratagems, and build nests for concealment or disguise. 
The eagle, fish-hawk, etc., build great structures of 
sticks, and even large ‘branches, i in trees and upon rocks, 


burrows deeply into the bank, and there lays its eggs. 
The woodpeckers literally hew out holes i in th 

their nests, and are called “ ca 
Birds which build their nests either in 
of mud or clay, are called the ‘‘ mason 


mud in making its nest. 





when their nests are discovered, they will pretend to be 


These great piles are almost flat at the top, so that the| great intelligence, and make beautiful nests. 
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STICKNEY’S READERS. Best in Idea and Plan. Best in Matter and Make. Best in Interest and Results. 
CLASSICS FOR CHILDREN. Choice Literature ; Full Notes; Large Type; Good Paper; Firm Binding; Low Prices. 
ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ENGLISH. “The Brightest, Most Original, and Most Practical Books on the Subject.” 
WENTHWORTH’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES. ‘The Most Successful Text-Books of the Last Decade.” 

THE NATIONAL MUSIC COURSE. First Awards at the Last Four Universal Expositions. 

HAZEN’S SPELLER. Spelling Taught as a Part of Language, and by the Aid of Intelligence as Well as Memory. 
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Full descriptive Catalogue and Circulars of the 506 VOLUMES may be had free on application. Several very important works have been issued since this 
advertisement was prepared. Others will be published soon. 


CINN & COMPANY, Publishers, BOSTON, NEW YORK and CHICACO. 





Visiting Song. ELEMENTARY CALISTHENICS. 


Littie Fotxs. 





The following exercises are so simple that they can be used in any school. Where thei 
musica] instrument, perfect time can be kept wito the aid of counting alone. It isdesirable .. b¢ 
dumb-bells, but not necessary. 


POSITION, 
Have pupils stand with knees straight, heels together, and feet turned outward 


‘ ‘“ , : forming a right angle between them. Have the shoulders set back, and arms cles 
@ come to see Miss Jen - nie Jones, Jen - nie Jones, Jen - nie Jones, We to dion Let the wand of command used be ATTENTION. 


WALKING. 

The length of step for girls is usually twice the length of the foot, and three time 
for boys. The following commands may be used in this exercise: RIGHT (or left 
FOOT ; FRONT! RIGHT (or left) FOOT; REAR! The first two words call the attention 
of the pupil, and the motion begins at the word FRONT (or rear), continued by th 
teacher counting ONE, TWO; ONE, TWO, evenly, until HALT! is called, when pupil 
resume original position. 





THE HEAD. 


Slow time is necessary for movements of the head, and the body should remain 
erect and immovable. Great care should be taken not to contract the muscles of the 
face when turning the head in different directions. Some of the most simple move 
ments of the head are turning it frem right to left, and bending it forward anc 
backward, etc. 


‘come to see Miss Jen - nieJones, How is she to - day? 





MOVEMENTS OF THE ARMS, 
The movements of the arms are many and varied. The following are some ¢ 
Spoken. the principal exercises. The upward stretch is done by holding arms as closely as 
—_— possible to the head, and raising them as high as the length of arm will allow. Ir 


N N 
MSE SE A oe an 


™ a 
ss = at ———o ose aes oe the sideward stretch the arms are fully stretched, both hands being the same height 
— SS SiS SiS Sele SS from the floor. Another movement is stretching the arms well forward, the pa ms 
™ { 1anas 
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1. She's washing ae of the hands facing each apd In na eee ge — oo ee of the 
” She? B: we ri hear i : : should face away from each other, and the head and body ept in an erect pcs - 
3. She's iouing | ete pak te adllced tes ailliedinedtbeacatttee: tion. All of these exercises should begin and end with the word—ATTENTION ! 
4. She’s sick: We're sor-ry all to hear it, To hear it, to hear it, THE TRUNK 
a —$ “i = 4-3 > 1 = ~ The downward bend, the backward bend, and bending the body sideways are tre 
meena ween ef = 7 a _—. — Bey principal movements of the trunk. The balancing positions are more for advanced 
ons =v—+—# iz 7 / pupils, as they require censiderable strength in the muscles of the feet. 
_s. Thr v 








PLAIN MARCHING. 

Any number of pupils can take peat in this exercise. The first command showlé 
be FALLIN! Pupils will form in line shoulder to shoulder, the tallest at the righ: 
and the shortest at the extreme left. The second command is EYES RIGHT! DREs® |! 
When this command is given, pupils will glance to the right, and so place them- 
selves that a straight line is formed between the two ends. If it is desired w 


i , - form pupils into two ranks, the command may be given, IN TWO RANKS! All pupils 
2 ed it we a — = a 4 pad bearing odd numbers should step backward one pace with the left foot, at the 
pupils ing even numbers remain in their places. 
TO MARCH. 


Let the pupils be in one rank, and the teacher facing them. Command given 
QUICK! MARCH! As pupils march, teacher will step off sideways out of the way of 








the pupils. At the command—aALT! pupils will stop and give attention. To march 
ont the eran ee career tard by Roving qqverel chBiven come upeniiegem = | ia file teacher ma give the command RIGHT! TURN ! when pupils will turn to the 
end of the verse and says, “She's jing,” and retires. ‘The first girls then sing the ight on their heels. And then the command MakcH! will be given. The pupils 
clusion, and retire. This is followed b thres other seotions of the class. It is quite simple, step off as before, but will be marching in file 
but may be made quite scenic with a little effort. . tep , . 





pepe erras 


ores > asa 
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PLAY AND PATRIOTISM. 
By JOSEPHINE KELLOGG, Silver Cliff, Colo. 


A number of boys and girls are seated on the platform, and as it 
is the noon hour, they are amusing themselves in different ways. 


Bert is spinning a top. 

Bert.—Hail Columbia! Isn’t she a spinner ? 

Meta.—That’s a very good top, but what makes you 
say, ‘‘ Hail Columbia”? 

Bert.—O, nothing in particular! I say it just by way 
of emphasis. Have you any objections? 

Meta.—Yes ; I don’t like to hear one of our country’s 
names used as a by-word. 

Bert.—-Well, then, I'll say, ‘‘Great Scott! see her 
spin !” 

August.—That isn’t much better. Gen. Scott wouldn't 
think it any compliment to hismemory to hear his name 
so used, if he did go spinning through Mexico, so to 
speak, winning every battle on his way from the Gulf to 
the capital. 

Bert.—O, you take my interjections too seriously ! 

Lizzie.—What’s the use of by-words any-way? They 
are not ornaments to speech like similes and metaphors, 
They are like warts and moles, which disfigure a fair 
face, and make a plain one look positively ugly. 

Bert.—O, come now! what’s the harm of saying, 
‘“Great Scott,” or ‘ Hail Columbia”? Columbia has 
no ears to hear with, and Gen. Scott is dead and gone. 
They don’t care ; why need anybody else ? 

Edna,.—I think it’s as mother says about sacred names, 
She says that any one who speaks the name of the High 
and Holy One lightly or nonsensically, cannot reverence 
His character or His laws so much as before, The same 
way with our country and her heroes, or the good and 
great of any land. 

Johnny.—I never thought about it before. I’ve heard 
people talk about giving somebody ‘‘ Hail Columby,” 
and I shouldn’t have had any idea what they meant only 
that they were ‘“‘mad” and evidently meant something 
fierce. 

George.—Well, I don’t know but there’s some sense in 
that. Didn’t Columbia pepper the British in 75 and 
1812? And didn’t she whip the Mexicans every time in 
the war of °46? 

Ralph.—Yes ; and a greedy, unjustifiable war that 
was. I’m ashamed to think we ever fought it. 

Johnny.—But what is ‘‘ Hail Columbia” ? 

Meta.—Why, don’t you know? One of our national 
songs. Every country has some, I suppose, 

Ralph.—(Singing softly.) 


‘** Hail ! Columbia, happy land ! 
Hail! ye heroes, heaven-born band !” 


Johnny.—Why should our country be called Colum- 
bia? 

Harry.—After Columbus, of course, though he never 
saw it. 

Joseph,—Columbus was a grand hero. I like him, I 
think he belongs to the ‘“ heaven-born band,” if he 
didn’t fight and bleed for our liberties. 

Johnny.—Haven’t we any other national songs? I 
never heard anybody sing ‘‘ Hail Columbia.” 

Meta.—O, yes; don’t you know “ My Country, ’tis 
of Thee,” which we sing at school? 

Edna.,—Yes ; and ‘‘ The Star-spangled Banner.” 

Lizzie.—I know who wrote that—Francis Scott Key. 

Miss Alice.—Do you know the circumstances ? 

Lizzie.—I think so, 

Maleolm.—I know the Star-spangled Banner was 
adopted as our country’s flag. 

Harry.—They say the house still stands in Philadel- 
phia where the first flag was made. 

Malcolm, eagerly. I'll tell you. Let’s play it’s Friday 
afternoon and speak pieces. (Cries of all right.) 

Miss Alice shall be the teacher. 

Miss Alice.—Well, all come to order. My dear pupils ; 
since 1875, we have had a series of centennial celebra- 
tions, to commemorate the glorious achievements of our 
first century, and to illuminate the path of future pro- 
gress. This year witnesses perhaps the greatest of them 
all in significance, the centennial of the formal launch- 
ing of our constitutional government, by the inaugura_ 
tion of our first national executive, the immortal Wash- 
ington, “ first in war, first in peace, and first in the 
hearts of his countrymen.” Did you read the speeches 
on this event, by “ fifty gentlemen of all nationalities,” 
entertained at dinner by the Union League Club of 
Chicago. 

They show how dear one nation is to the liberty-loving 
of all lands. My dear young friends! The public 
schools are expected to foster a spirit of loyalty, and to 
train up citizens who love their country, her history, 


and her institutions. What have you to say to-day that 
will make our hearts beat high with patriotism ? 

(Nearly all the standard pieces which follow are to be found in 
Swinton’s 4th and 5th Readers and many other easily accessible 
sources. Each speaker is warmly applauded by the rest. 

Johnny.—I know the ‘‘ The Landing of the Pilgrims,” 
by Mrs. Hemans, (Mounts platform and recites it.) 

Harry.—I know the Preamble to the Constitution. 
(Gives it.) 

Maleolm.—Shall I tell about our flag? (Yes, yes.) 
We didn’t have any flag until more than two years after 
the Revolutionary war began. Some of the American 
troops carried one kind of a flag, some another. After 
Washington’s victories in 1777, he completed the design 
for a national flag, thirteen red and white stripes, and 
thirteen stars on a blue field—but Washington’s stars 
were six-pointed. Mrs. Ross, of Philadelphia, was 
appointed flag-maker, and gave such satisfaction that 
the appointment descended to her children. She 
changed the six-pointed star to a five-pointed one. 

For awhile they added a stripe and a star for each new 
state, until the flag grew unwieldy. Now the number 
of stripes reminds us of the thirteen original colonies, 
and the stars of the present number of states. 

Miss Alice.—Now let us hear about the Star-spangled 
Banner. 

Lizzie.—It was written during the war of 1812. The 
British had sacked and burned our capital city, and 
were bombarding Ft. McHenry near Baltimore. The 
poet, Francis Scott Key, had been sent on an errand to 
the fleet, with a flag of truce. He had to stay all night, 
and the cannonading went on. He watched our starry 
flag until darkness concealed it. The night passed in 
breathless suspense. At the first glimmer of day he 
strained his anxious, ardent gaze shoreward to see if the 
Star-spangled Banner had been shot away or surren- 
dered. Then he wrote this song :— 


‘*O say, can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last gleam- 
ing ?” 

Yes ; it was still there, and the British sailed away 
and left it there. 

(While they are cheering, Bert comes forward and speaks, with 
earnestness and dramatic effect, ** The American Flag,’ by J. Rod- 
man Drake.) 

Meta.—Bert is a patriotic boy in spite of his expletives. 
Miss Alice.—Who next? 

Franz.—I can say a piece about ‘‘ The Man who Loves 
his Country,” but it isn’t poetry. 

Miss Alice.—So much the better. 

Franz.—It always makes me sad to read the words | 
‘* The Man without a Country.” Only think of it! 

It seems natural to take for granted that every man 
has a country, and that he loves it, but is that the case? 
Even in such a land as this, ‘‘ the refuge of the op- 
pressed,” are there not men who enjoy all the benefits 
and privileges of a free country, without apparently 
giving one thought to the duties and responsibilities of 
citizenship? 

Let others bear the toil, do the thinking, and make the 
sacrifices, they seem to say. 

Some men do not care enough about the country to 
go to the polls and vote for what they believe to be her 
best interests. 

Others, who care still less, will vote “early and 
often,” if they get a chance, and corrupt our political 
life, by giving and taking bribes—or, by ‘‘a shot-gun 
policy,” make a mockery of our boasted free institu- 
tions. 

A man who professes to love his family, but who gets 
drunk and beats his wife and children, takes a strange 
way of showing his affection ; and the man who claims 
to be a patriot, but staggers to the polls so muddled up 
with alcohol that he doesn’t know what or whom he 
votes for, is trailing the sacred banner of civil and reli- 
gious freedom in the dust. 

The man who adds nothing to the development and 
welfare of his country by productive labor of hand or 
brain, but lives by trickery, fraud, gaming, or specula- 
tion—can he be said to love his country? I think not. 

Whe is the man that loves his country?” Not the 
Washingtons, Websters, Marshalls, and Lincolns, alone ; 
but every honest, sober, industrious, neighborly, law- 
abiding, God-fearing man. In short, every man who 
sincerely loves truth, and right, is a patriot. 

(August comes forward and speaks Montgomery’s lines on 
* Home ” beginning, “ There isa land of every land the pride.”) 


Ralph.—We think Columbia a happy land, and so she 
is ; but wouldn’t she be a great deal happier without the 
breweries, distilleries, and saloons? 





People used to sing, ‘‘ Uncle Sam is rich enough to 
give us each a farm;” but wouldn’t our nation be a 
great deal richer if we didn’t have to foot such an enor- 
mous drink bill, and pay the fearful cost of the poverty, 
disease, and crime, intemperance causes ? 

We boast of what our country spends on schools and 
education, but it isn’t a tithe of what is spent on ardent 
spirits and tobacco. SoI think a temperance speech is 
a patriotic speech. Shall I give one? (Hear! hear !)— 
(Mounts platform.) 


We have heard or read of the great Typhoon, 
Which suddenly swoops down at midnight or noon, 
Which dashes all craft it finds in its way 

To as swift a destruction as beast its prey. 

It sweeps the coast of ‘‘ The Flowery Land,” 

And strews with wrecks its populous strand. 

So, there are storms the world around, 

And on every coast gaunt wrecks are found. 

But wind and wave and waterspout 

Are not the wreckers I’m thinking about ; 

’Tis a ruin more wide, and a power more dread, 
Which, though man might rule, he submits to, instead. 
Fortunes are wrecked and lives destroyed, 

And what was home is an aching void ; 

Honor and truth and happiness 

Are captives made in vile duress ; 

The mind from its empire is dethroned ; 

The soul’s grand voice becomes maniac-toned ; 

In the whirl and tempest all good goes down, 
Naught precious the rum-fiend cannot drown. 


An army of citizens yearly are doomed 

Jo a gulf where their honors are all entombed, 

And our Nation herself suffers wrong and wrack, 
From the awful rum-fury upon her track. 

Can the storm be averted, the good ship bro’t through? 
Yes, by capsizing the rum-fiend’s crew. 

From our ship and cargo, overboard, 

We must utterly banish the infamous horde ; 

Should they seize the helm, we may read our fate, 

On a scroll whose letters spell only, ‘‘ Too late!” 


Edna.—O dear! I cannot bear to hear any one even 
hint at the possibility of our ship of state being wrecked ; 
she has weathered some terribly severe storms, and I 
believe she will safely outride every tempest; but 
Ralph's piece makes me want to hear Longfellow’s 
Apostrophe to Our Union, at the end of ‘‘ The Building 
of the Ship.” 

Meta.—I can say it. (Repeats it.) 

Joseph.—I don’t think all the patriotism is in this coun- 
try. Don’t you remember the ‘‘Golden Deeds,” our 
teacher read to us? I know a piece about one of them. 


(Speaks Arnold Winkelried.) 


Miss Alice.—Joseph is right. In all lands saints have 
prayed, poets have sung, and brave, loyal men have died 
for native land. We sing “ My Country ’tis of Thee,” to 
the very same music in which loyal Britons sing ‘‘ God 
save the Queen!” and Austria and Germany sing 
national odes to the same air. We need not love 
our country with a selfish love, but, th: ough and beyond 
her, care for all men; and. indeed, the very existence 
of our country helps to make all lands more free and 
happy. 

George.—It’s a little queer that no one has mentioned 
the only one of our national airs that every man, 
woman, and child in America can sing or whistle. 


All.—O, Yankee Doodle! 


George.—I’ve read somewhere that we captured that 
from the British. They came marching gayly to the 
attack fifing Yankee Doodle, and when they turned to 
run away, the Yankee fifers struck up the same air in 
derision, and it has belonged to us ever since. 

Edna.—Let us sing that school song we know to the 
tune of Yankee Doodle. 

Miss Alice.—No, there isn’t time. I see Prof. Thor- 
oughgoing coming, and he will judge of our loyalty only 
by the faithfulness and correctness with which we recite 
our lessons. (They disperse.) 


_— 
+ 





A YOUNG man was in the habit of spending ten cents 
a day for beer. One day he stopped to think, and he 
found that ten cents a day meant $36.50 a year. He be- 


gan to estimate what he could buy for his family with 
that money, and he found that he could purchase two 
barrels of flour, four hundred pounds of sugar, two or 
three barrels of apples, and six bushels of potatoes. 

He said, “I will not waste another cent on beer.” 
He never has, and is to-day a prosperous man. 
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THE LATEST! THE BEST! THE CHEAPEST! 
“INDEPENDENT SERIES.” 


Continental Readers. 


A NEW series of School Readers, containing more reading-matter than the corresponding books of other series. 
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They are bound in the best quality of book cloth, and put together in the most substantial manner known 
to school-book binders. 
The paper is of the finest quality. The printing is equal to that of our best magazines. 
The illustrations are all original. Designed by our best artists. 
A comparison of prices, number of pages, and style of biuding will convince any one that the Continental 


Readers are the cheapest issued. 
will find a great saving by adopting this series. 
The Continental Readers have been well received throughout the country ; we have many flattering testimonials from teachers and school boards for 
our independent action in publishing this series, so that good books may be had at fair prices. 


SOME REASONS WHY THE CONTINENTAL READERS ARE THE BEST. 


First.—The gradation is almost perfect. In this | are, at the same tims, full of interest for the children. | This series of Readers contains no objectionable lessons. 
series of Readers careful grading has — systematic | Fifth.—The “ Fourth” and “ Fifth Readers” contain| Ninth.—The illustra‘ions are the finest. 
attention. All new words in the first books have|in ‘connection with the lessons Mmrercises for Tenth.—The light-face type used has been en- 


frequent reiteration. Spelling, and for teachin onyms. ine ists i 
‘Second. —All new words are placed at the heads of No other Readers aesist the teachers and pupils so | a Cite’ Sy ee en Ee Soe ae See 
the lessons, This arrangemcnt affords an easy review | Jargely in this way. | ‘ 


for both teacher and pupil. The words are prominent. ° . 
Third. —The “ Primer ” and “First Reader” have Siath.—The Composition-work 18 the most 


: hich contain all suggestive and complete. 
— Se en ental ein amin tn teed ent, Geet pets 
Fourth.—The “‘ Second” and ‘Third Readers” con- | tonal methods, 
tain many short stories that convey instruction, and Eighth.—The matter has been carefully selected. 
Continental First Reader, - to2z pages, 18Cents. |Continental Third Reader, - 256 pages, - 48 Cents. 
Continental Second Reader, - 170 “ 33 “  |Continental Fourth Reader, - 384 “ - 60 “ 


Continental Fifth Reader, - 480 pages - 80 Cents. 


Campbell’s Reading Spellers. 


FIRST BOOK. : SECOND BOOK. 


NEW series of Spellers, based upon a plan that will commend itself They teach the correct use, form, pronunciation, and inflection of words, 


_— 


ong 


Eleventh.—In paper, in binding, and in general 
appearance they rank with the best. 

Twelfth.—The five books of this series of Readers con- 
tain more general information than is found in any 
other series. In this way, these buvoks are designed to 
instruct, as well as to give elocutionary drill. 























to all progressive educators, and one that does away with the old| the formation of sentences, and the subject-matter of compositions. 
mysterious and meaningless method of memorizing columns of words, They are also valuable aids in teaching Reading, Language, Composition, 
and parrot-like repeating them, by the pupil. Object Lessons, Geography, Natural History, and the elements of the Sciences. 
The plan is to condense descriptions of objects, retain a skeleton of the The Second Book especially is an excellent manual on Natural History, 
thought, fact, and language peculiar to each, and teach the meaning of|and its value to the progressive teacher in this direction cannot 
useful words by associating them with objective reality. estimated. 


SOME OF THEIR IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES ARE: 


1. The words being used in living relation with one | lessons. They may also form the outlines of compositions. | 9. Special attention is called to the common mispro- 


another, the old, and frequently erroneous, ‘‘defini- | 6. The phonic analysis of words. nunciation of words. 

tions” are dispensed with. 7. The book contains Maxims with which pupils| 10. In many schools the books will aid the lessons in 
2. The lessons are attractive. should early become familiar. Natural History, and serve as Supplementary Reading. 
3. The book contains a fund of general information. 8. These exercises afford a practical course in train- | This house has no connection with any other school- 
4. Frequent repetition of common words. ing students to correct habits in the use of capital letters | book concern. 





5. The exercises present_excellent topies for object | and punctuation marks. 


Campbell’s Reading Speller, No. 1, - 18 Cents. 





Campbell’s Reading Speller, No. 2, - 25 Cents. 


Methods of [nstruction. 


By WILLIAM A. CAMPBELL, 


T= little volume has been prepared to aid all who desire to become What children of six years can be ~~ How to give the first lessons; 














acquainted with the prevailing methods in our best schools. How to teach words and pairs of words; How to teach phrases and sentence ; 
It presents the different methods of teaching reading, spelling, and How to teach accent, pronunciation, emphasis, inflection; How to develop 
pronunciation. the voice and cultivate it. 
The alphabet, the word, the sentence and the phonic methods are It is a convenient book for the teacher to consult, and, therefore, should 
presented ina manner that teachers will understand, and may readily adapt. | be found upon every teacher's desk. 12mo. Cloth. Mailed on receipt of 
The book contains examples and model lessons bearing upon the following :! price, 50c. 


Single copies for examination with view to introduction will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, and may be returned if not 
adopted, in which case the money will be refunded. If adopted, and more than six copies ordered for First Introduction, an additional 
copy will be sent without charge. Specimen pages and descriptive circulars mailed on application. 
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Summer Meetings. 


SUMMER SCHOOLS. 





AMERICAN NORMAL MusIcAL Instrruts, Three Rivers, Mich., 
June 8-29. 8. W. Straub, 243 State street, Chicago, Lil., principal. 

ARCHBALD SUMMER ScHooL, Archbald, Pa., July 8-29. R. N. 
Davis, principal. 

BARTON CoUNTY NORMAL InstriTuTEs, Lamar, Mo., July 2 
Aug. 26. John Beum, Iantha, Mo., manager. 

CHAUTAUQUA LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC SUMMER SCHOOL, 
Chautaugqus, N. Y. John H. Vincent, chancellor; Lewis Miller, 
president: W. A. Duncan, secretary, Syracuse, N. Y. 

CuRisty ScHOOL OF METHODS, Jefferson, Ohio, July 9. Six 
weeks. E. J. Graves, Hartsgrove, Ohio, secretary. 

DARKE CouNnTY NORMAL SCHOOL, Greenville, Ohio, June 3- 
July 15. F. Giltum Cromer, manager. 

GLENS FALLS SUMMER SCHOOL, Glens Falls, N. Y., July 30-Aug. 
19. Sherman Williams, Glens Falls, N. Y., secretary. 

[uKA NORMAL INSTITUTE, [uka, Miss., June 17-July 26. H. A. 
Dean, Iuxa, Miss. 

LAKE MINNETONKA SUMMER SCHOOL, Excelsior, Minn., July 9- 
Aug. 2. H. B. McConnell, Minneapolis, director. 

MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE. William A. Mowry, 
56 Bromfield St., Boston, president, July 15, three weeks. A. W. 
Edson, manager, School of Methods, Worcester, Mass. 

NATIONAL SUMMER ScHooL, Round Lake, N. Y., July 9-30. 
Chas. F. King, Boston Highlands, Mass., director. 

NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, Phila., 
Grimsby Park, Ontario, Can., July 1-Aug. 10. Cecil Harper, 1124 
Arch street, Philadelphia, Pa., secretary. 

NATIONAL SUMMER Music SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, first ses- 
sion, Chicago, I1., ig! 9-19; second session, Boston, Mass., 
July 22-Aug. 17. W. E. Pulsifer, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, Mass., 
manager. 

NORMAL InstrruTE, Rye Cove, Va., July 2-16. W. D. Smith, 
Estillville, Va., manager. 

OHIO . ALLEY SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, Steubenville, O., 
July 9-27. H. A. Mertz, Steubenville, O., secretary. 

PENNSYLVANIA SUMMER SCHOOL OF METHODS, first session, 
Altoona, July 15-Aug. 3; second session, Norristown, Aug. 5-23, 
Lelia EK. Patridge, ding, Pa., president: Will 8S. Monroe, 
Eureka, Nevada, secretary. 

Reno County NORMAL INstrTUTE, Hutchinson, Kansas, July 8- 
Aug. 5. J. W. Quay, Council Grove, conductor. 

SEASIDE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PEDAGOGY, Asbury Park, N. J., 
July 15-31. Edwin Shepard, 77 Court street, Newark, N. J., 
president; A. B. Guilford, 2097 Webster Ave., Jersey City, N. J., 
secretury. 

SuMMER NORMAL INSTITUTE OF THE CENTRAL TEXAS 
TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, Marlin, Texas. July 1-26. T. J. Paine, 
Hempstead, Texas. 

SUMMER NORMAL AND INstrITUTE, Decatur, [l., July 15-Aug. 12. 
J. H. Coonradt, Argenta, Ll., manager. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, Amherst, Muss., July 8, five 
weeks. Prof. William L. Montague, Amherst, Mass., director. 

SUMMER NORMAL AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOL, Owensboro, Ky., 
June 17. Six weeks. W. A. Hester, Owensboro, Ky., manager. 

SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Niantic, Conn., July 2-16. 
Charles D. Hine, Hartford, Conn., secretary. 

SUMMER SCHOOL FoR TEACHERS, Salamanca, N. Y., July 23- 
Aug. 16. .J. J. Crandall, Salamanca, N. Y., secretary. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OF MerHops, New Orleans, La, Dr. B. G. Cole, 
Donaldsonville, La., president. 





SAUVEUR SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES at the University of 
Vermont, Burlington, Vt., July 8Aug. 19. Helen L. Burrit 
Burlington, Vt , manager. 

SUMMER MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio, July 8, six 
weeks. Prof. C. M, Woodward, St. Louis, Mo., conductor. 


SumMMER NORMAL SCHOOL, Mondovi, Wis.. July 1, eight weeks. 
A. M. Locker, Mondovi, conductor. 


TEACHERS’ BLY, Morehead City, N. C., June 18-July 2. 
Geo. F. Winstort Chapel Hill, N. C., president ; Eugene G. Harrell, 
Raleigh, N. C., secretary. 

Texas SuMMER NORMAL ScHOOL, July 1-Aug. 1, Galveston, 
Texas. Hugh RK.Conyngton, Galveston, Texas, secretary. 


THE SEASIDE ASSEMBLY, Key East Beach, N. J., July 7-Aug. 18. 
Rev. Geo. C. Maddock, Asbury, N. J., secretary. 


West VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY, STATE NORMAL INSTITUTE, Mor- 
rer. W. Va., June 18-July 26. Edward 8. Elliott, Morgantown, 

. Va., secretary. ; 

Wauire Mountain SUMMER SCHOOL, Bethlehem, N. H., July 
1231. Prof. A. H. Campbell, Johnson, Vt., manager. 

WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS, Madison, July 9. 
T. C. Chamberlain, Madison, Wis., president. 


e+ 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, 


NASHVILLE, TENN., July 16-19. A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., 
president ; James A. Canfield, Lawrence, Kansas, secretary. 








— 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 





Bethlehem, N. H., July 8. 


Geo. Littlefield. Newport, R. L, 
president. 





CONVOCATION OF THt UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
YORK, 


Albany, July 9-12. Melville Dewey, Albany, N. Y., secretary. 





STATE ASSOCIATIONS. 





ALABAMA, ‘une 25 27, East Lake, near Birmingham. Solomon 
Palmer, Montgomery, president; J. A. B, Lovett, Huntsville, 
secretary. 


CANADA PROVINCIAL TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, July 5 and 6. 
Victoria. S. D. Pope, president. 

COLORED TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Kentucky. 

DELAWARE, Ju_y 8-10, Biue Mt. House, near Pen Mur, 

KENTUCKY, June 26-28, Winchester.—J. J. Glenn, president; 
Prof. R. H. Caruthers, 764 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky., secretary. 
LovuisIaANA, Aug. 9-11, Ruston, Lincoln Parish.—Hon. A. A. 
Gunby, Monroe, La., manager. 
MARYLAND, July 8-10, Blue Mt. House, near Pen Mur.--A. G. 
Weimer, Cumberland, president ; Albert F. Wilkerson, 1712 Lom- 
bard street, Baltimore, secretary. 
NEw York, July 2-4, Brooklyn.—E H. Cook, Potsdam, presi- 
dent; A. W. More ouse, Port Byron, secretary. 

Onto, July 2-4, Toledo.—Prof. C. W. Bennett, Piqua, president ; 
8. T, Logan, Westwood, secretary. 


July 2-4, Lexington, 








OREGON, July 2-4, Salem. 


PENNSYLVANIA, July 9-11, Altoona.—E. E. Higbee, Harrisburg, 


t, | president ; J. P. McCoskey, ‘Lancaster, sec 


8. E. Kansas, July 2-3, Iola. 

SouTH Camsomns, / uly 16-18. Columbia. Prof. H. P. Archer, 
president ; Edward E. Britton, Brunson, 8. C., secretary. 

Texas, June 25-27, Galveston.—J. T. Hand, Dallas, president ; 
Chas. T. Alexander, McKinney, secretary. 

TENNESSEE, July 10-12, Nashville.— Dr. Chas. W. Dabney, Knox- 
ville, president ; f. Frank Goodman, Nashville, secretary. 

West Virainta, July 9-12, Mo town.—B. 8. Morgan, 
Charleston, president; Mary A. Jones. Charleston, secretary. 

Wisconsin, J 1-3, Waukesha.—Albert Hardy, LaCrosse, 
president ; O. E. Wells, Appleton, secretary. 
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NEW YORK CITY. 





SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE NEW COURSE OF STUDY. 





By A COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD. 


No new studies are introduced, but the methods and arrange- 
ments are changed in many instances, and physical and vocal 
training, manual and practical work, ave made more prominent. 
One of the most radical features of the report is the recommenda- 
tion that the study of French and German be discontinued. The 
report says in part as follows: 


A NEW GRADE PROPOSED. 


Such changes in the primary schools as to allow for the incor- 
poration of an introductory grade and a supp'ementary grade are 
proposed. The introductory grade is required in order to provide 
for the preliminary education of children, both native and foreign 
born, who, though of the proper age, are yet unfitted to begin the 
studies in the sixth grade primary. It is provided that individual 
promotions shall be made from this grade to the sixth primary 
grade. The supplementary grade is identical with the eighth 
grade grammar, and is intended to provide for pupils capable of 
promotion to the grammar schools, who, by reason of lack of 
accommodations, are unable to enter a grammar department. 
This grade is to be introduced into any primary school, where its 
need is made evident, upon the recommendation of the committee 
on course of study, and promotions from this grade are to be 
made to the seventh grammar grade. 





I hke the biographical sketches in the JoURNAL; they are just 
what I have been wishing for. Give us more of them. The June 
15 number is a grand one. We now feel our need of encyclo- 
pedias. 


Mozart, Pa. A. B. ATKINSON. 


1 am very proud of your publications; they are surely doing 
great good. The JouxNAL, INSTITUTE, and TROVE seem like old 
friends. The schools here are much better than I expected to 
find them. We have no normal schools in America that can com- 
pare with the one at Tokio. Mrs. E. D. Straight is there. 

Kijoto, Japan. Miss FLORA DENTON. 





THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


740 and 


DEAL IN 


ALL THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE TEXT-BOOKS PUBLISHED, 


FULL LINE OF 


AND BESIDES CARRY A 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 


They can, therefore, on receipt of any order promptly forward in a single package any and all current books called for, whatever 
may be the quantity or kind required, or the number, of different publishing houses whose works are demanded, 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF SUPPLYING 


Schools, Colleges, and School Libraries 


which our facilities as wholesale dealers permit us to do at the lowest rates. 


Correspondence with Teachers and Librarians solicited. 


Our general catalogue of American School Books, with net and retai! prices and a telegraphic code, a special school book list of our 
own publications, and our general catalogue of Standard Miscellaneous Books sent on application. 
e call special attention to the following publications : 


DEUTSCH’S DRILLMASTER IN CERMAN. 


The latest and most valuable course of Instruction based on the principles of Gradation and Repetition. 


THE NATIONAL SPEAKERS. 


By O. E. BRANCH, Author of the ‘“‘ Hamilton Speaker.” 


I. PRIMARY SPEAKER, Boards, 50 
SPEAKER, Cloth, 75 cents. 
$1.25. 


VOICE CULTURE AND ELOCUTION. 


By PROF. WILLIAM T. ROSS, 


SPECIAL 


Ill. ADVANCED SPEAKER, Cloth, 


12mo. Cloth. 469 Pages. $1.75. 


cents. Il. JUNIOR Will. 





12mo, Cloth, $1.25. 





JANES’ 


[Just published. } 


PSYCHOLOCY. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 


An Introduction to Philosophy. Being a Brief Treatise on Intellect, Feeling and 


TODD’S INDEX 
Quarto, Half Leather, $2.50. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL. 
By JOHN TODD, D. 


D. 12mo, Cloth $1.00. 


TERMS FOR INTRODUCTION. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO,, 740-2 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED. 


THE STANDARD AND THE BEST. 











The latest edition has 118,000 Words in its vocabulary,—about 3000 more than any other 
American Dictionary. It contains 3000 Illustrations in the body of the work (nearly three 
times the number found in any other American Dictionary), and these are repeated and classi- 
fied at the end of the work. Two features, original with Webster's Unabridged and unsur- 
passed for concise and trustworthy information, are the 


PRONOUNCING BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY, 


Containing nearly 10,000 names of Noteworthy Persons, with their nationality, station, profession 
or occupation, date of birth and death (if deceased), etc., and the 


NEW PRONOUNCING GAZETTEER OF THE WORLD 


Of over 25,000 Titles, describing the Countries, Cities, Towns, and Natural Features of every part 
of the Globe, compiled from the most recent and authentic sources. 











The Explanatory and Pronouncing Vocabulary of the names of 


NOTED FICTITIOUS PERSONS AND PLACES, 


Such as are often referred to in literature and conversation, is found in no other Dictionary. 
In separate form it costs $2.00, 


WEBSTER IS STANDARD AUTHORITY 


In the Government Printing Office, and with the United States Supreme Court. It is 
recommended by the State Sup’ts of Schools in 36 States, and by the leading College 
Presidents of the U.S. and Canada. It is the only Dictionary that has been selected in 
making State Purchases. 
SPECIMEN TESTIMONIALS. 
Chief Justice Waite, of the U.S. Supreme Court, says: Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary is 
recognized as Standard Authority in the Court over which I preside. 

Government Printing Office, Washington, Oct., 1886.—Webster will continue to be the Stand- 
ard in the use of the English Language in this office.—T. E. Benepicr, Public Printer. 

Hon, George Bancroft, the Historian, says: Webster is superior to all others as a household 
Dictionary. 

The London Times says: It is the best and most useful Dictionary of the English Language 
ever published. 

The Toronto Week says: It may be regarded as the one final authority, safely to be relied 
on where others are emphatically differing among themselves. 

The New York Tribune says: It is recognized as the most useful existing “ word-book” 
of the English Language all over the world. 








Nearly all the School Books published in this country are avowedly based on Webster. 
Four leading firms state that they publish annually 17,000,000 copies, and_to this number may be 
added the publications of nearly all the other School Book Publishers. It is well within bounds 
to say that 25,000,000 School Books, based on Webster, are published annually. The children of 
the country are thus educated by Webster. 


Published by G. & C. MERRIAM & CO., Springfield, Mass. 
FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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THE BEST SHOULD ALWAYS BE USED. 


EVERY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, 
PRINCIPAL AND TEACHER SHOULD 
SEE THAT HIS SCHOOL AND 
CLASS ARE SUPPLIED WITH 


ESTERBROOK'S 
AE 


PENS: 


No School is complete without them. 


THEIR STANDARD NUMBERS 










No. 444. 













ESTERBROOKA C® 


Extra Fine. School Medium. 


333 Extra Fine, 444 School Medium 
and 128 Extra Fine Elastic 


are very largely in use in all 

and private schools and colleges 
the United States. They can be 
tained at the stationers, 


prices. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 


Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St., New York. 


the’ public 
throughout 
readily ob- 


and at very moderate 





SUMMER READING. 


NO NAME SERIES. BY MARY COWDEN CLARKE. 


Mirage. 

The Tsar’s Window. A Rambling Story. 
Marmorne. BY HELEN JACKSON. 
My Wife and My Wife's Sister. Between Whiles 
Afterglow. ‘ 


A Daughter of the Philistines. BY L. C. MOULTON. 
Diane Coryval. 
Baby Rue. 

Her Picture. 


Almost a Duchess. 


Miss Eyre from Boston, and Others. 


BY HELEN CAMPBELL. 
Prisoners of Poverty Abroad. 





All new, in paper covers, 50 cents each. 
NEW BOOKS. 
CHATA AND CHINITA. By Lovurse Patmer Heaven. 


12mo. Cloth. Price, $1.50. Similar in character to “‘ Ramona.” 


1 vol. 
(In Press.) 


INSIDE OUR GATE. A Story. By Curistive C. Bruss. | vol. 
16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. By the author of ‘The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.” 


A WOODLAND WOOING. A story. By Exeanor Purnam. 


One vol. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. A dainty story. 


MISS EYRE FROM BOSTON, AND OTHERS. By 


CHANDLER MOULTON. One vol. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.25. 


PRISONERS OF POVERTY ABROAD. By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


One vol. 16mo. Cloth. Price, $1.00. By the author of “ Prisoners of Poverty ” 
and a continuation of that work. 


A RAMBLING STORY. By Mary Cowpen CuarKe. One vol. 


16mo. Cloth. Price, $i.00. A new edition of an old favorite. 


LOUISE 


Our complete catalogue aud full list of summer books mailed free. Any book 
on our list mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, BOSTON, 





THE GRAPHIC SYSTEM 


OF OBJECT DRAWING 


By HOBART B. JACOBS and AUCUSTA L. BROWER. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN SIX NUMBERS. 


Based on the Methods of the best Art Teachers of Paris. 





Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4, perdozen, $1.20. Nos. 5 and 6, per dozen, $2.00. 


Manual for Teachers, 50 Cents. 


Sample Set with Manual for Examination sent for 75 Cents. 


This system is designed to give the pupil a clear idea of form, 
to help him to express that idea on paper, and to give him com- 
mand of his pencil, so that he can draw the objects about him. 
The plan of the work is so simple that any teacher can use it. The 
manual makes the system plain even to those entirely unskilled in 
the art. Every lesson has been thoroughly tested—good results 
will be seen from the first. 

“ We cannot imagine any nearer approach to perfection.” —T he Art Amateur, New York. 
“ An admirable hand-book of elementary drawing.” —T he Critic, New York. 


“ Admirable works for young people in families and for pupils in schools.” 
—T he Interior, Chicago. 


“T cannot conceive of a method Jmore stimulating alike to teacher and pupil.” -Prof. T. W. 
Mather, S heffield Scientific School of Yale Qullege. 

* Deserving of highest praise.”"—Philadelphia Press. 

“It is simple, natural, elastic, easily adaptable to the wants of children ; and it leads gradually 
from the first steps up to difficult studies in drawing from life." —The Epoch, New York. 


“The best I have seen for teaching purposes.” 
— Prof. Austin C. Apgar, State Normal School, Trenton, N.J. 


“The only system I have ever seen of which I heartily approve.” -Mary M. Phillips, Teacher of 
Design, St. John’s School, N. Y. City. 


N. B.—No elaborate and costly models required by this system. 


A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 
No, 3 East 14th Street, NEW YORK, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ALABAMA, 


The teachers’ institutes held at Chepultepec, July 1-6, and 
Oullman, July 8-13, will be conducted by E. R. Eldridge, Troy. 
A state normal institute will be held at Troy, August 
26-Sept. 4, conducted by E. R. Eldridge, with Dr. T. J. Mitchell, 
and Prof. J. A. B. Lovett, instructors. A correspondent says, and 
we agree with him, that Major Palmer is a wide awake, practical 
state superintendent, and is doing a great work for Alabama in 
the direction of more and better schoo! facilities, and teaching on 
the plan of the new ducation. He is now serving his third term. 

CALIFORNIA. 

A diploma issued by the normal department of the girls’ high 
school, of San Francisco, now has the same force and effect as a 
diploma from the state normal school. The Fresno City schools 
closed on the 7th of June for the summer vacation. The graduat- 
ing exercises at Mills College possessed more than ordinary inter- 
est the present year. : 

The Petaluma schools closed on the 7th of June,with interesting 
commencement exercises. An additional high school is promised 
Fresno City soon. 

The San Francisco Presbyterian theological schools are in a 
flourishing condition; 134 students reported fer the past year. 
The endowments are valued at $200,000. 

Fresno City. 





T. 8. Prien. 
COLORADO. 

The trustees of Colorado College were appointed in January of 
1874, at which time Colorado Springs contained a population of 
about 1,200, while Denver had not more than 10,000; to-day these 
cities of the growing West contain respotively about 5,000, and 
130,000. Instruction was begun in May, 1874, under Rey. J. 
Edwards. The institution is nominally Congregational, but the 
board of trustees is composed of men of various denominations, 
and the broad claim is made for an undenominational Christian 
college. Every report 1s of progress, and it is confidently believed 
that this institution is on the highway to success. Ground has been 
broken at Boulder for a Catholic university, The commissioners 
appointed for the purpose are selecting the ground for a state 
normal school at Greeley, for which an appropriation was made 
by our last legislature. One hundred thousand dollars was also 
appropriated for a branch penitentiary at Salida. The latter may 
be called a manual training school, for our Colorado convicts are 
given something more to do than promenade. Many of them will 
be employed during the next two or three years ia constructing 
an immense irrigating canal from the Arkansas river, near Canon 
City. Such work is healthful for the men and profitable to the 
state, while it in no wise conflicts with the interests of free laborers. 

Saguache. JACOB N. FREEMAN. 

a INDIANA. 


The Rose Polytechnic Institute, at Terre Haute, is one of the 
best schools of its class in the country. Dr. T. C. Mendenhall is 


the state, and its liorary contains 26,000 volumes. 
An association of Indiana county superintendents was held at 
Indianapolis, June 25 and 26. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


The Cherokee Indians have one hundred common schools 
which are attended by 4,059 children. They have a boys’ high 
school which numbers 211, and a girls’, which numbers 165, 


KANSAS. 


The commencement exercises at the state university, Law- 
rence, and the normal school, Emporia, were largely attended and 
very interesting. Hays City has chartered a college organization ; 
capital stock, $50,000. The prospective institution is to be called. 
the Western Kansas Presbyterian College. The interest in the 
National Teachers’ Association increases as the time for the 
session draws nearer. [t is estimated that from five hundred toa 
thousand teachers will be in attendance from Kansas. County 
uniformity of text-books is receiving a great deal of attention, 
and a number of counties will vote on the subject at the July 
school meeting. Coffey county is to have a county high school— 
the third in the state. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Harvard College pays more than $50,000 a year to students who 
need aid to secure their education. 


MINNESOTA. 

A teachers’ association has been organized in the southern part 
of Washington county. J. Q. MacIntosh, county superintendent, 
is president. The public exercises recently given by the teachers’ 
training class in Minneapolis were very interesting. The schools 
in St. Paul closed June 14. The examinations are conducted as 
follows: The pupil’s work is estimated by the class teacher at the 
end of each week, and short written tests are sent out from the 
superintendent’s office—one study each week during the last six 
weeks of each half year—and from these tests pupils are marked 
and promoted. About 1,000 new pupils were admitted to the 
schools of St. Paul in April last. 


MISSOURI. 


Aurora is soon to have a new ward school building in the north- 
ern part of thetown. A school-house costing $12,000 will be built 
at Birmingham this summer. The St. Louis Manual Training 
School is a success, and the ninth year of the school closed June 
12. The enro)lment for the year 1888-9 is 241. The new class will 
consist of one hundred boys. The closing exercises of the Car- 
thage high school recently held were very interesting. 


NEW JERSEY. 
The Academy of Newark graduated fourteen young ladies and 
nine young men on the evening of June 20. Rev. W. L. McEwan, 
of Wilmington, delivered the address to the graduates. 
An annual industrial exhibition was held to-day at the Eastern 





school, East Orange, N. J. The many patrons and friends ot 


president. Wabash College is one of the best endowed colleges in | advanced education were very much pleased with the success of 


the exhibition. 
OHIO. 

Dr. E. E. White, former superintendent of schools in Cincinnati, 
received $4,500 per year. As United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation he would receive $3,000. The Woman's Medical College, of 
Chicago, will erect a new building at a cost of $20,000 which 
will accommodate 250 students. The new superintendent of 
schools in Cincinnati, Mr. Wm. H. Morgan, has been a teacher 
many years, and there is every reason to believe that he is admir- 
ably fitted for the superintendency of Cincinnati schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Secretary Noble, of Washington, D. C., attended the commence- 
ment exercises of the Indian Training School, at Carlisle, and he 
says that the proficiency of the Indian children in their studies 
was a revelation to him. 





WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ ASSO- 
CIATION. 





WAUKESHA, JULY 1-3. 

“The Duty of the Hour,” Dr, E. E. White, Cincinnati, 0. ; 
“ How may the Self-Activity of the Child be Aroused by Histori- 
cal Instruction?” Grace Darling, Oshkosh normal; *“*The Per- 
sonahty of the Teacher as an Element of Schoul Work,” H. W. 
Rood, Palmyra; “The Study of English Literature,” Arthur J. 
Clough, Green Bay; “ Pedagogical Values,” C. R. Long, Chip- 
pewa Falls; ‘‘Joyousness, as an Element of School Work,” 
Arthur Burch, Milwaukee; ‘“* Delsarte ; the Educational Value of 
his Discoveries,” Edmund Russell, New York; “ Form Study and 
Drawing; their Office in Education,” Harriet C. Magee, Oshkosh 
normal school. 


A SUMMER SCHOOL AT SANTA MONICA 








Mrs. CLARA A. Burr will conduct a summer training school 
for mary teachers and kindergartners at Santa Monica, Cali- 
forsia, beginning July 16, and continuing for six weeks. Mrs. 
Burr is one of the finest — of this comer? and 
ranks with Miss Patridge, Miss Peabody, and Mrs. Hailmann. 
Her work in the Oswego normal school gave her national repu- 
tation, and many of the leading training teachers of the United 
States were prepared by Mrs. Burr. er connection with the 
schools of Cincinnati and Philadelphia was equally distinguished. 
Under such efficient management, the primary teachers of the 
Golden state may rest assured that a rare treat is in store for 

em. 


= 
* 





The JouRNAL has increased my power of teaching fifty fold. 
lowa. H. M. WILTsrIE. 





Tam directly indebted to the JouRNAL for increased wages and 
a better place. 





New York. JAMES M. WALKER. 





The Largest Musical 


IN THE 





MUSIC, 
Piano. 
LITERATURE, Organ. 
ELOCUTION, 
LANGUAGES. 
ART, tration. 


GENERAL CULTURE, 


40,000 PUPILS, 


Fine Arts. 
49 STATES, Physical Culture. 
College of Music. 
TERRITORIES, ” spi 
Home for Lady Pupils. 
Instructi is by ablest Ameri d 
P R Ov I N Cc ES, European hh +h A, class and private rhe 
a ATER PTET OS FC Maa SET HESE cuts are reduced fac-similes of our catalogue covers. 
COUNTRIES. of all schools, such as concerts, 


tures, 
library 


FACULTY OF 


entire ing is heated n 
EIGHTY-NINE not equaled by aay _— ., - =. 
PROFESSORS.| TUITION: $5, $10, $15, $20, and $25 





per week. 





NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


Ud 
E. TOURJEE, Director. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 


Franklin Square, Boston, 


WORLD. 


The Combined Advantages of the follow- 
ing thoroughly equipped Schools, viz. : 


Formation and Cultivation of the Voice, 


yric , ra. 

Violin, Orchestra, Quartet, and Ensemble 
Playing, Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments, Art of Conducting. 

Harmony, Composition, Theory, Orches- 


Church Music, Oratorio, Chorus Practice. 

Sight Singing, Vocal Music in Public 
Schoo 

Tuning, Regulating, and Repairing Pianos 
and Organs. 


General Literature, Modern Languages. 
Elocution, Dramatic Action. 


ht-singing, and chorus practice, lec- 
ings, etc., also use of large musical 


The Home is —y tee by 
ceptress, Resident Physician, and Lady Teachers. 
build steam and 


perterm. Board and Rooms, $5 to $7.50 
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logue contains 80 pages and the Kindergarten Catalogue 50 pages. 
glad to send one or both to every teacher in the United States. 
your grade is, they cannot fail to interest you. 

Do you want suggestions about Language Work, Number Work, Form Study and 
Drawing, Stick Laying, Paper Folding, Clay Modeling, Instruments for Drawing on 
Paper or the Blackboard, the Teaching of Color, Paper Weaving, Sewing Cards and the 
use of Various School Appliances? Send for our School Aids Catalogue. 

Do you want to become familiar with the complete line of approved Kindergarten 
Material, including our new MARGINAL, INLAID ENAMEL, KINDERGARTEN 
TABLE? Send for the Kindergarten Catalogue, 


THESE WORKS ARE AN EDUCATIONAL LIBRARY IN THEMSELVES. 


We mail these catalogues to any address on receipt of a two-cent stamp, or postage 
free if THE SCHOOL JoURNAL is mentioned. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., 


The School Aids Cata. 
We shall be 
No matter what 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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works : 


By 8S. C. HANSON, a public school teacher, and therefore thoroughly 
err Son S familiar with the wants of the school-room ; also author of man 
* cesstul musical publications including Merry Melodies, (price, 
Songs contains all the elements of popu- 
OVEL Key which introduces the subjec’ ocal 


er ten thousand were sold last year. Me 
om ie Merry Melodies, and also the 
in a new and cannot fail to arouse the interest of e 


Nothing inserted to fill up. Every piece is first-class. 


sweet melodies as were ever written, and will touch the heart of many a “bad boy” and stir him to 


manly actions. Price, 30 cts.; $3.00 per doz. 


. - : . 4 By R. 8. GALER, Prin. of the Bloom- 

Practical et 0 S in rit metic field, (Iowa) Normal School. No other 

* book begins to compare with this in 

, direetness, and thoroughness in which it develops by the inductive method the different 

as: COMMON FRACTIONS, PRACTICAL MEASUREMENTS, LONGITUDE AND TIME, the 

lification of the METRIC SysTEM, and especiall 
ts applications. It will help every teacher to 


thoes’ 
suc 
waation and consequent sim 
handling PEROBNTAGE and all 
arithmetic. Cloth, 120 pp., 50 cts. 


A New Game of Authors, esiscucPa sc tinchsaine every 


isin box. Full directions for use in 


CARROL 


h 100 cards in box; Graded American Authors, 100 
saan at home. Price, each set, 50 cents. 


Literary Whist, soz='c 


uainted with the L 
of the world’s greatest Torts, PRosE 


RITERS, 


In Book Form. 


Hull’s Drawing Designs. 


Instruction is 


and cut from paper; hundreds of designs in Free Hand, all desc: 
to cut, fold, and paste paper to make them. Price, 35 cts. 


Quotations and Select Stories 


part of my opening exercises?" 
answer it led 


can I 
This question has been ask 


any. Price, 90 cts. 


Drawing Made Eas 


fruit, flowers, landscapes, birds, and 


Blackboard Siencils 


transferred subjects. None better. 


SPECIAL OFFER! 


I was the first 


$4.55. In_order to induce teach 


rogressive-on-the-look-out-for-all-the heln- he-can-get-teacher. I carry the 
he lirgest stock of Zeachers’ Heips, Method Books, Speakers, Re- 
wart and Report Caris, Blackboard Stencils, School-room Pictures, School Singing 
Books, and other Purely Pedaqgouical Frerequisites of any house in this country. When in 
All books in stock at lowest price offered 


need of ANYTHING to assist you, do not fail to write me. 
by any one, 


A. FLANAGAN. 185 Wabash Ave.. CHICAGO. 


WHY NOT TAKE LIFE EASY 


In trying to do so you will be greatly assisted by using the following new 


OR, GAMES OF GREAT MEN. By N. 0. WitHetM. In playing the 
dozen or more games that my be ph 
ves, the 


STATESMEN, WARRIORS, SCIENTISTS. Directions 
with each set for playing fourteen games at home and in school. 100 cards in box, 50 cts, The 
above cards will enable any one in a very few hours to have at his command names, and char- 
acteristics, and choice extracts from the writings of the world’s greatest 

Several hundred designe, ic- 
tures of drawings, also paper folding and cutting 
given as a rule with each design. 
Note the following points: Complete Geometric Definitions; all es 7 how to draw them 

ri 3 ¢ sol 


FOR OPENING EXERCISES IN SCHOOLS. 
Compiled by Georcr F. Bass. 
t suitable selections to read as a 
by many teachers. Attempts to 
the preparation of this book. In it there are stories, acts, and anecdotes that sug~ 
gest Goop. Suitable for all grades. Cloth, 256 pp. Enough for a whole year without repeating 


THIRD SERIES, just out, contains fifty designs on cards 
that may be handed to pupils. 
* them, for use of teachers. There are designs of animals 
ouses. Price with manual, 30 cts. 
ublisher to offer to teachers these now in- 
, dispensable articles for every school-room, I have a fine 
list of large, correctly drawn, well perforated, and easily 
Price, 48 cts per doz. assorted designs, 18x24 inches. 
One each of above list including one doz. Stencils amounts to 
ers to purchase 
summer, I will send entire lot, not later than Aug. 31, for $3.30. 


My 60 pp. Catalogue, sent free on ~equest, is a necessity to every wide-awake- 
Catalogue. » 
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By A. B. 
ncluding every good feature 
of the kind. Graded English 
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coats, parcels, etc., 


. A manual accompanies 


Grand Union. 
ks during the 
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ITY. 











600 handsomely furnished rooms at $1.00 per day and 
European Plan. 


First-class Restaurant, Dining Rooms, Café and Lunch 
Counter, a la carte, at moderate prices. 


Guests’ Baggage to and from Grand Central 


Depot Free. 


Rooms where ladies and gentlemen may check valises, 


without charge. 


Travelers arriving via Grand Central Depot SAVE 
CARRIAGE-HIRE AND BAGGAGE EXPRESS by stopping at the 


Travelers can live well at the Grand Union for less 
money than at any other first-class hotel in New York. 

Send 6c. in Stamps for the best Guide to New York 
City ever issued—128 pages and map. 





LETTERS. 


QUOTATIONS AND BULLETIN BOARD. 
To the Editors of Tae SCHOOL JOURNAL: 

I have introduced in my school two new features this 
term, namely: quotations and the bulletin board. Both 
have worked successfully. After the opening exercises 
and all the other schools have passed to their several 
rooms, 15 minutes are given in my school for quotations, I 
myself participating. Two pupils are made responsible 
for news by20’clock. Then 15 minutes are given to read- 
ing and discussing the news. These exercises seem tox fit 
them better for work. I advise others to try them. 

Danville, Va. CARRIE T. GREENE. 





MORALITY witHouT ReEtiGcIon.—In an editorial entitled 
* Bishop Potter’s Position,” in ScHooL JOURNAL of May 25, you 
use these expressions: “ There can be no true morality without 
religion.” “* re is no reason why there may not be provision 
for the teaching of unsectarian religion everywhere at public 
expense.” I think that the above statements are misleading from 
their very vagueness, and I wish to have you explain to your 
readers just what you mean by the terms “ religion ” and “ unsec- 
tarian religion ” in above paragraph. Do you mean by the first 
the —e Mohammedan, or the Christian rel n? or do 
you mean a of eclectic religion embodying only what was 
ood and authentic from each and all religions? the 
second statement, I would like very much to have you outline a 
system of “unsectarian religion,” that would offend neither 
Catholic, Protestant, Buddhist, nor Agnostic. I believe represen- 
tatives Of all these will be found can I say_can be found) as 
patrons of nearly every school in our country. I do not write this 
from critical motives but oupy f receive enlightenment upon 
this vexing question. A Gious “ KNOW-NOTHING.” 

It is the individual opinion of the writer of these lines, 
that the basis of all morality resides in the revealed will of 
God. He also believes that the Bible contains this will. He 
also believes that the Bible should be taught in our schools 
as the book of all books that contains the one and only 
authoritative code of morals in existence. As such a book, 
he would put it in the hands of his pupils. This is the 
individual opinion of the writer of these lines. In accord- 
ance with this belief, he writes concerning the teaching of 
morals, But he recognizes that excellent moral men and 
women deny these premises. We have no contest with 
any one, and do not care to discuss the subject in these 
columns, 


REFORMS. 
To the Editors of Tax ScHooL JOURNAL: 

If the advocates of reform were a little more careful as 
to their methods, greater good would be accomplished and 
in much less time. But when leading educators, as many 
have, advocate the doing away, entirely, of parsing, ana- 








lyzing, technical grammar, text-books, examinations, 
markings, report cards, and many otber like “‘ crutches.” 
is it to be wondered at that the great majority cling to the 
old ways? And why? Because nothing better has been 
preposed in their place, except that the superior genius of 
the teacher should supply all deficiencies. 

But how many of our teachers are of this ideal creation? 
Are not teachers human and made of the same clay as 
pupils? Is it unreasonable to suppose that teachers, if 
left without a definite outline or method of procedure, 
would pursue a desultory, random course ? Could we ex- 
pect thorough, uniform work from such a course? Are 
not the greatest evils to be found in the abuse of such 
“crutches” ? 
quickly adopt that which tcnded to make their use of 
greater value? Would not educational reform make 
greater progress if extreme measures were not advocated ? 
AsI have stated before I admire the courage which you 
display in attacking the evils of the day, and I know that 
you have accomplished great good. And I also think that 
you propose pore remedies for the evils thus attacked 
than any other paper with which I am acquainted. 

Durango, Colo. J. H. SMITH. 


A FEW DEFINITIONS. 

Multiplication in arithmetic is the process of finding 
without ordinary addition, the sum produced (called the 
product) by adding a number (called the multiplicand) to 
itself as many times less one as there are units in another 
number (called the multiplier). 

Division in arithmetic is the process of finding, without 
ordinary subtraction, how many times (called the quotient) 
a number (called the divisor) can be subtracted from 
another number (called the dividend. This name multi- 


plicand from the Latin multiplicandus shows it is some-| The 


thing to be multiplied, as dividend from dividendus is 
something to be divided. So also minuend is something to 
be diminished and addend something to be added. The 
word number may be regarded as integral or fractional. 
Vineland, N. J. N. B. WEBSTER. 


WRITTEN WORK. 
To the Editors of Tur ScHoot JOURNAL: 


accustomed to give my pupils written work, but 
from want of time I find it impossible to correct their exercises 
as I would like. Shall I give less work and examine , Or 
continue the e: be content with the best I can do in 
examining the work? SUBSCRIBER. 


Give them all the written work you can, and adopt a 
plan of having them exchange papers or slates with each 


Would not the great army of teachers | hea 





other. Write the exercise onthe blackboard, and have them 
report mistakes they find in the work they are looking 


over. EDs. 
GOOD ENGLISH. 
To the Editors of Tur ScHoon JOURNAL: 
Is not “all that glitters is not gold,” and kindred expressions, 
considered good English? ENQUIRER. 
Yes. Eps. 


DIMENSIONS OF SCHOOL ROOM. 
To the Editors of Tae SCHOOL JOURNAL: 


Give the dimensions of a school-room capable of accommodating 
one hundred children comfortably, and how would you propose 
ting and ventilating it? COMMON SENSE. 


Dimensions: 80 feet long, 40 feet wide, 18 feet high. 
This allows 576 cubic feet foreach pupil. Heating: A 
hot-water heater in the basement appears to me the most 
desirable device. Ventilation: Bottom-Ventilation. The 
ventilating flues should be built in the same chimney with 
the smoke-flue, so as to be heated without additional cost. 
A good place for the opening of the ventilating flue is un- 
der the teacher’s platform. _ F. W. BLees. 


TEN QUALIFICATIONS OF A SUPERINTENDENT 
OF SCHOOLS. 





I. 


1. Honesty. 2. Well educated. 3. Conscientious. 4. Well in- 
formed on current events. 5. Temperate. 6. Firm. 7. Impar- 
tial. 8. Interested in — schools. 9. Healthy. 10. Energetic, 

Lincoin University, Pa. BERTHA GALLAGHER. 


Il. 


The pationse ama Mmathnem Ot elonee tee ie cripmcn. 8. 
an 0 . The faith 

5. The learning of Newton. 6. The tenacit ft Wellin renam. 

comer. r. 8 The cow 

VI). 9% The executive ability of 

asm of Mohammed, 


of Wel mn. 7. 


f & 
apoleom. ta ee enthuah. 


E. L. Cowprick. 
Ill. 


I enclose ten qualifications which I think a princi 
have: 1. He should be an earnest student. 2. He should —~ = 
stand the nature and impulses of children. 3. He should have a 
fund uf general information. 4. He should understand the 
science of teaching. 5. He should not be a fossil. 6. He should 
have good government. 7. He should have a good education 
8. He shoul have sympathy for children, and understand how to 
reserve r th. 9% He should know how to govern his 
sar ay tg ay = ae Passi oD ee trivial things 
. ve ou a happy, c ul Christian, “ ; 
the teacher, so is the school.” _ = 
Johnstown, N. ¥. F. M. C. 


A good sharp appetite and good digestion are given by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. Take it now. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES, Its H from the 
Earliest Settlements. By Richard G. Boone, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy in Indiana University. New York : 
D. Appleton & Co. 402 pp. $1.50. 


This is the first noteworthy attempt at a general history 
of education in the United States. It is somewhet singu- 
lar, and a little humiliating, that no American has ea 
serious attempt to write the history of our schools. It is 
true that the T aty geveral bistories of education in Eng- 
lish are very few, but this is no reason why the Common 
School System of the United States has not received ex- 
tended treatment before this time. The book before us is 
livided into four : The Colonial Period, The Revolu- 
tionary Period, The Period of Reorganization, and Cur- 
rent Educational Interests. Under these heads the author 
has discussed the various questions pertinent thereto. A 
valuable feature of this work is its bibliography. This 
will suggest lines of collateral and special reading of great 
value to the intelligent student. In looking over the first 
part we are su 
She author has n able to gather, since it is well known 
-hat not very much has been written on this subject. Per- 
1aps the most valuable part of the book is that which 
“elates to the preparation of teachers. In thirty es the 
wuthor has condensed a vast amount of most valuable 
nformation. The average student will take less interest 
n the history of learned societies and libraries than in the 
zradation of schools, and general government and edu- 
sation. Altogether the book is a credit to American 
cholarship. [ts appearance marks an era in the record of 
he history of education that is at once commendable and 
‘emarkable. [tis needless to say that the Appletons have 

rought out the work in first rate form. In fact, the im- 
orint of this house is a guarantee as to printing, paper, 
und binding. We congratulate Prof. Boone and Dr. Har- 
ris on the signal success that has attended their labors. 


SLEMENTARY PsYCHOLOGY, or First Principles of Mental 
and Moral Science for High, Normal, and Other Secon- 
dary Schools, and for Private Reading. By Daniel Put- 
nam, M.A. With an introduction by John M. B. Sill, 
M.A. A.S. Barnes & Co. New York and Chicago. 
283 pp. 90 cents. 


This book owes its existence and form wo the long ex- 
serience of the author, as a teacher of mental and moral 
science in the Michigan State Normal School. It is, there- 
ore, much more adapted to the wants of working teachers, 
.-han the more pretentious volumes from college profes- 
sors. It is the author’s opinion that effective moral in- 
‘truction can be given only in connection with the study 
of the laws of mind. And heisright. He thinks that the 
5wo sciences are intimately blended. Because the author 
‘nas recognized this important fact, his book is most valu- 
able. In view of this, the sensibilities are treated more 
“ully than in other volumes on this subject; also the fun- 
jamental principles of right are so fully discussed that 
teachers will find great help in moral instruction and 
training. The chapter on habit,—its nature, power, and 
importance, should be read by all who are at all interested 
in the training of children. e have no hesitancy in say- 
ing that this work will prove of great value, not only as a 
text-book in normal and —_ schools, but it will also 
be a valuable help to the rank and file of teachers in our 
ungraded and city schools. Those who wish to take the 
hand of a brother and fellow laborer, who wish to know 
how to unite the moral and mental training of child- 
ren, will not fail to get this book, nor will they be dis- 
appointed. We are glad that ofessor Putnam has 
written this book, and we know thousands of teachers 
will be glad also when they read it. 


THE WAR OF INDEPENDENCE. By John Fiske. 196 pp. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, An Historical Biogmaphy. sy 
Horace kL. Scudder, Boston and New York: oughton, 
Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. pp. 
75 cents each. 


These two books, numbers 1 and 2, of the new “‘ River- 
side Library for Young People,” are the first of a very 
important and interesting series for the young, “ The 
War of Independence” is composed of eight chapters: an 
Introduction, The Colonies in 1750, The French Wars, and 
the First plan of Union, The Stamp Act, and the Revenue 
Laws, The Crisis, The Struggle for the Centre, The French 
Alliance, and the Birth of the Nation. The second book, 
“George Washington,” by an equally able author as No. 
1, gives in a most delightful manner a life history of 
Washington. No one can begin this book and lay it down 
without regret, for it is fascinating from beginning to 
end, although the subject may seem to have been almost 
exhausted. The volume b r. Fiske may be of great 
value to teachers in their higher classes. 


STATICS FOR BEGINNERS! By Johu Greaves, M.A. Lon- 
don: Macmillan & Co., and New York. 170 pp. 90 
cents. 

The spor art of this book assumes no knowledge be- 
ond Euclid, ks I-III, and VI, and Elementary e- 
ra. In chapter II, the author has deduced the Parallelo- 

= of Forces from the Laws of Motion, and in Chapter 
II, Duchayla’s proof is given as an alternative. The In- 

clined pa has been introduced immediately after the 

Triangle of Forces, with the view of giving the student a 

practical interest in the subject as early as possible. A 

short account of the principle of work is also given, and 

the condition of equilibrium of the screw deduced from 
it. The ten chapters engoaing the book, treat of Force, 

The Laws of Motion, Duchayla’s Proof of the Parallelo- 

= of Forces, The Triangle and Polygon of Forces 

tution of Forces, Forces on Plane, The Center of 

Gravity, The Lever and the Pulley, Friction, and Work. 


THE GREAT ENGLISH WRITERS. From Chaucer to George 
Eliot, with Selections Illustrating their Works; a 
Text-book of English Literature for the use of Schools. 
By Truman J. Backus, LL.D., and Helen Dawes 
Brown. Sheldon & Co., New York and Chicago. 410 pp. 
1,25. 

The idea of the authors of this volume is, that it is not 
wise to attempt too much in the time usually alloted to 
this study in the ordinary school course ; but, thatit is best 
to lay a thorough foundation upon which to build in later 
years, after school days are over. The authors, very 


wisely, have, consequently, discussed only the 
Fnglish authors, those who in their day eo mar ked 


rised to find how much valuable material | books. 


changes in our literature, and whose works have since re- 
mained classic. These authors are chosougaly discussed. 
The peculiarities of the style of each are clearly brought 
out, and illustrated by selections carefully made from the 
writings of each. It is the opinion of these authors, who 
are in all respects able, that to become familiar with the 
history of twenty or thirty great writers is far more im- 
a and will produce far better results then the same 

me spent on a ion of a hundred or more authors, 
more or less a Those selected for discussion in 
this book are Chaucer, Edmund Spenser, + egg 
Bacon, Milton, Bunyan, Dryden 2 Addison, Swift, 
Defoe, Johnson, Burke Goldsmith, Gibbon Burns, Scott 
Byron, Wordsworth, acaulay, Dickens, Thackeray, and 
George Eliot. The “Suggestions to Readers,” at the close 
of each spencer, bring the student in contact with the 
best productions of the authors. Altogether the volume 
is a very excellent and useful additiun to the list of school 
man upon this subject. 


QUESTIONS WITH ANSWERS, WISF, WITTY, AND WONDER- 
FUL. Compiled and Arranged by William M. Giffin, 
Teachers’ Publishing Co. 61 pp. 


This is a collection of anecdotes, and interesting scraps 
of information, selected by the author while reading 
, mag: es, papers, etc. The selections have been 
made with good taste and judgment, and could be used in 
aeneat for supplementary reading, or for reproduction 
8 . 


RECREATIONS IN HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 
Murphy, M. E.D. Rochester, N. Y.: 
zette Co. 120 pp. 


For a book of only one hundred and twenty pa es, there 
is, in this little volume, about as much useful information 
and work that may be done to advantage, as can be found 
anywhere. The book is designed for those who may not 
have the opportunity to read extensively in order to gain 
valuable and essential facts, and the author has prepared 
it for the ome of supplying a want frequently felt by 
teachers, students, and other —- who do not have ac- 
cess to books of reference. Its stands alone of its kind, 
and cannot therefore take the place of any book now in 
use, in the public schools. Its purpose is to fill an unoccu- 
pied place. Most of the material composing it has been 
gathered My by the author while teaching history and 
geography in state normal schools, consequently it has 
stamped upon its pages the experience of a thorough 
teacher, and one, too, who fully understands the needs of 
the teacher in his work. There is in the book a t 
variety of exercise in both history and geography, and it is, 
in truth, well named “ Recreations.” 


By D.C. 
Educational Ga- 


THE IDEALS OF THE REPUBLIC, or Great Words from 
Great Americans. New York and London. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The Knickerbocker Press. 173 pp. $1.00. 


This is one of the ‘‘ Knickerbocker Nuggets”’ series, and 
for extreme daintiness and beauty of appearance cannot 
be excelled. The binding is most unique and tasteful, in 
delicate blue and gold. The ‘Great Words,” which com- 
pose the reading matter, are The Declaratior of Independ- 
ence; The Constitution of the United States ; Washington’s 
First <—~ —y: 1789; Washington’s Farewell Address ; 
Lincoln’s t Inaugural, 1861; Lincoln’s Second Inaug- 
ural, 1865; Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, 1863 ; an Appen- 
dix; and Index to the Constitution. 


First YEAR AT ScHOOL, Blending of Kindergarten With 
Public School Work. A Manual for Primary Teachers. 
By S. B. Sinclair, Ph.B. Toronto: Warwick & Sons., 68 
aud 70 Front Street West. 125 pp. 50 cents. 


The teacher and reader will find nothing in this book 
which has not y been submitted to the test of ex- 
perience and criticism, but the author, in preparing the 
work, has kept before him the years of personal training 
of teachers, and the supervision of primary grades, and so 
feels that he may s§ with more than common power 
upon the subject. fter an experience with four hundred 
children in their first year of public school work, the ma- 
jority of them coming from the kindergarten, the author 

well able to advance opinions in regard to the resulis of 
Froebel’s methods of instruction. This he has done. He 
has also given careful study to the best means of blendin 
kindergarten methods with methods of the public school, 
in order that the children may pass in easy gradation 
from one to the other. Much sound advise is given, with 
suggestions that will be specially useful to the primary 
teacher. Among the subjects discussed are lan e les- 
sons, object lessons, lessons on size, form, and color,— 
story and geography lessons, busy work, writing,—songs, 
and calisthenics, and time tables. The book is thoroughly 
useful and practical. 


ILLUSTRATIVE HAND-BOOK OF DRAWING. 
over Three Hundred Illustrations, Includi 
Exercises, Outlines of Familiar Objects, Vegetables, 
Fruits, Flowers, and Human and Animal Forms. By 
Geo. E. Little, Institute Instructor and Lecturer. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.00. 


As Mr. Little is well known to the teachers of this 
country, this book will suggest to thousands, many of his 
lectures. There is so muc printed on drawing that we 
could hardly expect anything new in method, but we may 
expect new presentation. ere itis. The book is bright, 
usable, and su, enqootinaly attractive. Toateacher who 
wishes to put outlines on the board, and teach her prrte 
to do the same, these drawings will be invaluable. In 
addition, as a practical contribution to the art of delinea- 
tion itis very useful, especially to teachers who have not 
had the advantages of spec instruction in outline 
sketc . It supplies a want never before filled, and is a 
most useful contribution to the graphic art. 


Containing 
Dictation 


REPORTS. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES OF THE COOPER 
UNION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART, 1889, 
Cooper, president. 


During the year the number of pupils was as follows: female 
day pupils, 394: night school, 980; night schoo) of art, 2147. The 
reports from all departments show, on the whole, commendable 
progress. An unusual number of encouraging tacts were received 
about the previous year’s class of the woman’s art school, 


SrxtH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CiTY PUBLIC SCHOOIsS OF 
DECATUR, ‘TEXAS, 1888-9. J.S. Tomlin, superintendent. 


The soprrintcatens recommends that the rate of taxation be 
from one-fourth to not less than one-third of one per 
high school, recently created, bids fair to rank with any 








cent. The 
high school in the state, 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Hoveston, MrrFriin & Co. have recently pubiished “ Pictur- 
esque Alaska,” by Abby Johnson Woodman, and a revised edition 
of “ Noted Names of Fiction,” by William A. Wheeler. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & Co. will publish immediately “* Travels in 
the Atlas and Southern Morocco,” by Joseph Thompson, author 
of “ Through Masai Land.” 


Messrs. PuTNAM issue the first two volumes of Theodore Roose- 
velt’s historical work, ** The Winuing of the West.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL will, it is said, re-occupy Elmwood, the 
Lowell homestead at Cambridge, Mass., on ns return from Eng- 
land in the fall. 


A. D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., New York, publish “ How they Kep; 
the Faith,” a tale of the Huguenots of Languedoc, by Grace Ray- 
mond. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, announce the publication of “ A Schoo) 
Iliad with Vocabulary,” edited for schools by Prof. T. D. Sey- 
mour, of Yale College; also “ Practical Latin Composition,” by 
W. C. Collar, A.M., head master of the Roxbury Latin school 
Boston. 


A Committees, of whieh F. 8. Abiff, 131 Tremont street, Boston, 
is secretary, offers a prize of $500 for the best essay on thé title of 
the miracles of our Lord to credence. One of the conditions is 
that it answer the arguments against miracles presented in the 
book, “ Elsmere Elsewhere,” 

D. C. Heats & Co. will publish in September “A German 
Reader,” for beginners in school or cullege, by Edward §. 
Joynes, editor of the “ Joynes-Meissner German Grammar.” 


Tue ScrRIsNERS have a larger demand for their illustrated 
“ Index of European Travei” this year than during any previous 
season. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS have issued ** Rogers and his Contempora- 
ries,” by P. W. Clayden; “ By Leafy Ways,” brief studies in the 
book of nature, by F. A. Knight; “Sunday-school Stories,’ by 
Eaward E. Hale; ‘“ Sunday-school stories for Little Children,” by 
Miss Lucretia P. Hale and Mrs. Bernard Whitman. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 

Annual Catalogue of Wesleyan University, 1888-89. Rev. Brad- 
ford P. Raymond, Ph.D.,D.D., president. The total number of 
students during the year was 218. 


Address prepared for the annual meeting of the New York 
Civil-Service Reform Association (May 1, 1889), by the president, 
George Wiliam Curtis. 


Proceedings of the Board of Education of New York, June 5 
1889. J. Edward Simmons, president. 


J. B. Lippincott Co.’s Bulletin of New Publications, June, 1889 


The Park Collegiate School, 63 East 59th street, New York. 
Elmer E. Phillips, A.M., principal. 


Home Rule and Federation. With Remarks on Law and Gov- 
ernment and International Anarchy ; and With a Proposal! for the 
Federation of France and England, as the Most Important Step to 
the Federation of the World. By a doctor of medicine. London 
E, Truelove, 256 High Holborn. 


MAGAZINES. 

In the July Century is found an article by Charles Barnard on 
“Inland Navigation of the United States,” containing descrip- 
tions of the new ferry-boat Bergen, and the Sound steamer Puri- 
tan. Mrs. Van Rensselaer also contributes an interesting paper 
on “The Advance in Steamboat Decoration.’”” Mr. Kennan nar- 
rates the story of an evening experience among the “ pohticals ” 
at Kara. Rishop Hurst writes of “The Temperance Question in 
India,” a sub which is now before the British Parliament. In 
a paper on “ Presentiments, Visions, and Ap tions,”” Rev. Dr. 
J. M. Buckley takes the materialistic view of all these phenomena. 
Mrs. van Rensselaer describes Winc er cathedral. Thomas A. 
Janvier, Edward Bellamy, and T. W. H m contribute short 
stories. July number of The utauquan presents a 
study by General H. V. Boynton on “Our National University,” 
the city of Washington; beth Robins Pennell gives some 
advice about “Outings for Thin Pocket-books;” Ida M. Tarbell 
sketches the life of Mudame de Stael; a brief description of 
“Student Life in Germany” is given by F. M. Warren, Ph.D.; 
Olive Thorne Miller contributes her observations of bird-life ; 
Prof. A. P. Coleman, Ph.D., relates some os experiences otf 
his while ** Canoeing on the Columbia;” “The Foreign Element 
and Prohibition ” is the subject of an article by the Hon. Albert 
Griffin; interesting facts regarding “The Jews in the United 
States” are given by Philip Cowen. The poems are by Ada 
Iddings Gale and Rose Hawthorne Lathrop. “ What is Civil 
Liberty ?” is the question that Prof. W. G. Sumner endeavors to 
answer in the J r Science Monthly. “ Christianity and 
Agnosticism ” is t of a further reply to Prof. Huxley, by 
Rey. Dr. Henry Wace. Be in Reece, in “ Railway Maladjust- 
ments,’ maintains that our laws favoring railroad-building have 
= an excess of roads, which must be either a loss to the 

vestors, or a burden to the public, and that the interstate com 
merce law is a clumsy ex mt, which takes little note of the 
working of economic forces. n Ha "s Magazine for July 
William D. Howells continues the discussion of the dramatic out- 
look in America, begun by Mr. Matthews in June. William 
Blaikie writes on “Is America’s Stamina Declining?” Justice 
Miller contributes an article on Iowa, and Mr. Curtis furnishes a 
sketch of Mr. Miller. The industrial article treats of the man- 
ufacture of glass. Seribner’s for July has seven short stories 
illustrated by skilful a like Frederick Remington, Robert 
Blum, and Chester Loomis. It also contains the second article in 
the electric series. Its subject is “The Telegraph of To-cay. 
and it was written by Charles L. Buckingham, the electrical 
expert and attorney for the Western Union Company. 


Waited Two Months. 


ATLANTA, GA., December 21, 1886. 
“To make up our minds whether or no to send for a treatment 
of ae Oxygen for a dear wife who was ying at the point 
of death. Oh, no, there was no time to wait; it was ordered by 
telegraph, and a marvelous cure was effected. But would such a 
cure last? Let us see. 

















“Your Compound Oxygen Treatment has my wife to 
perfect health. When I phed for the Treatment we were 
very solicitous ling the state of her health. She had been 


very sick woman for teen months previous to the date your 
Oxygen Treatment arrived, Withm Nimety days’ time she has 
been restored to perfect health. We have waited two months in 
if the improvement was permanent before writing the 
facts to you, and we say with all candor that to Compound 


is the credit due. , 
“TI omitted to that we cured our little ten-year-old boy ©. 
catarrh by the same ~ WALTER T. FORBES, 


a brochure of 200 the effect of Com- 
on invajids su from consumption, asthma, 
catarrh, hay fever, headache, bility, - 4 
3 - nee and nervous disorders. | [t 2 . 

= one addressing 4 
. Pa.: or 120 Sutter street, San 


We publish 
po Oxy, 
matism, 
free of 
Parks, io Arch 
Francisco, Cal. 
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ARITHMETIC IN TWO BOOKS 


35 cts. 
60 cts. 


A Revised and Enlarged Edition of WaRREN COLBURN’S 
FIRST First Lessons (Intellectual Arithmetic upon the Inductive 
LES SONS Method of Instruction), was published in 1884 ; descriptive circu- 

* lars containing sample pages and recommendations,—from which 
the following have been selected,—will be sent to any address on application. 

“Tt is the only English text-book upon arith- ; 8. Rox, Principal of High School, Worcester, Mass. 
metic that T can unhesitatingly recommend."—| «The alterations and additions in this edition 
Co. F. ARKER. are improvements in what was previously the 

. a we never had © guperior. and we think not y far the best, manual of mental 


Wiit1AM H. Payne, | Arithmetic That I have ever seen.”—-THOMAS 
fe yesior of the Sctence cnd Art of Teaching, | HLL, Ex-President of Harvard Un 


vi muverety of Michigan. “I will guarantee the success in higher mathe- 
wait etemoam em, teat Sat | tana a ae at ena 
obtained from Warren Colburn’s book.” —ALFRED ' School, Chicago, IU. 
WHEELER’s Second Lessons, (recently published). Al- 
SECOND though complete in itself, this book has been prepared to follow 
LES SON S Colburn’s First Lessons. Its brevity, the emphasis that it places 
* on fundamental principles and their applications, and the omission 
of useless subjects, will make it acceptable, it is hoped, to those teachers and business 
men throughout the United States who demand that the essentials of Arithmetic 
shall be better taught than now, and in less time, and that the non-essentials shall be 
omitted. 

These two books form a complete course in arithmetic, which is characterized 
throughout by a careful application of the Inductive Method of Instruction by the 
aid of which the pupil is led to regard a new word as a labor-saving device for the 
expression of an idea, a definition as a brief statement of the net result of personal 
observation and thought, and a rule as a brief statement of how he has done some- 
thing. 

On May 7, 1889, the Second Lessons was adopted by the School Committee of 
Worcester, Mass., by a vote of 20 to 0 for use in gradesabove the fourth. Colburn’s 
First Lessons is already used exclusively in the four lower grades of the Worcester 
Schools and for mental work in the higher grades, 

A descriptive circular, including sample pages will be sent to any address on 
application. 


Warren Colburn’s First Lessons, - ‘ 
H. N. Wheeler’s Second Lessons, - ¢ 





A New and Revised Edition of 


Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin Grammar, 


By HENRY PREBLE, 
Late Assistant Professor of Greek and Latin at Harvard University. 


We take pleasure in announcing that we have published a new and 
carefully revised edition of the widely famous Andrews and Stoddard’s Latin 
Grammar. While this edition retains the valuable features of the old edition, it 
embodies the results of modern scholarship, and is designed to be the best possible 
combination of practicability and scientific accuracy. The favor with which the new 
edition has already been received by teachers in Preparatory Schools and by Pro- 
fessors in Colleges warrants us in assuring all teachers of Latin that they will find it 
well worthy of their careful examination. 





MODERN CLASSICS. 


A School Library for $11.22. 


33 Vols. Neatly Bound in Cloth, averaging 310 pages. 


“The prettiest and best little Peri “An unrivaled A of excellent 
ever published in this country.”—THE;| Works.”—Dr. W. T. Harris, formerly 
INDEPENDENT, New York. Supt. of Schools at St. Louis, Mo. 





A sample volume will be sent to any address by the publishers on receipt of 40 cents; the money 
wil) be refunded if the book is returned within one month. 

A Pamphlet containing the Table of Contents of each volume will be sent free to any one apply- 
ing for it. 


Edited by W.. J. 


I. SCOTT’S LADY OF THE LAK 

The notes (88 pp.) include Scott's and Lockhart’ Ss, 
and are fuller nm in any other edition. The 
dlustrations are mainly of the scenery of the 
poem. 
II. TENWYSON’S PRINCESS. 

The notes (50 pp.) give the history of the 
selected commas y the 
planations of all allusions, etc. 
are from the Holiday edition. 
SELECT POEMS OF TENNYSON, 
Including The Lady of Shalott, (none, ‘The 

- 24 Dream of Fair Women, Morte 

Oak, Ulysses; Locksiey 
Galahad, a. notes 
(0 LL include ex com- 
ments. The il are eof high ck character. 
IV. SCOTT’S MARMION. 

With copious notes. Now correctly printed for 
the first time. 


Y~ 
ions 


Talkin 
yt Eve, 8 


V. YOUNG PEOPLE’S TENNYSON. 


THE STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD POHRTRY, 


All these are equally suited to the use of the student and of the general reader. 
should have a ‘pince in every library, — or oe 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


4. PARK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SERIES 


ROLFE, A M. 

They 
Price, 75 cents each. 

to young readers, with interesting commentaries 
and illustrations. 


VI. BYRON’S CHILDE HAROLD. 

A new and carefully annotated edition of this 
great poem, with many fine illustrations from 
the Holiday edition. 


VII. SCOTT’S LAY OF THE LAST MIN- 
STREL. 


Beautifully illustrated, and copiously annota- 
ted, with the most lovely scenes along the Scot- 
tish border. 

VIII. TENNYSON’S ENOCH ARDEN and 
Other Poems. 

Richly illustrated and yy: Including 
also Aylmer’s Field, Rizpah, Sea Dreams, Lady 
Clara Vere de Vere, etc. 


Ix ht MORRIS’S EARTHLY PARA- 
IS 
Mustrated, annotated by Oscar Fay Adama, 
with the help ot Wm. J. Rolfe, with introduction, 
biography, etc. 





The works of the Poet Laureate most adgpted 
RIVERSI DE USE 


RATURE SERIES. 





Containi 
Famous Authors. 
Each Number 15 Cents. 


Forty-seven 15-ct. Reading Books 


OF THE FOURTH, FIFTH, AND SIXTH READER GRADES 


some of the Most Interesting and Instructive Masterpieces of America’s Most 
With Introductions, Notes, Historical Sketches, and Biographical Sketches. 





1. Longfellow’s Evangeline. with Por- 
trait, Biographical Sketch, Historical 
Sketch, and Notes. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
STANDISH. With Notes. 


Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles 
STANDISH. With a Portrait of the au- 
thor. DRAMATIzED for private theatri- 
cals in schools and families. 


Whittier’s Snow-Bound, and Songs 


Whittier’s Mabe Martin, Cobbler 
KEEZA AUD MULLER, AND 
OTHER EMS ve es Bio- 

graphical Sketch, and N 


Holmes’s capt ee s ay and 
OTHER POEMS. bY | ee Bio- 
graphical Sketch, and Notes. 


7, 8,9. Hawthorne’s True Stories from 
NEW ENGLAND HISTORY. Grand- 
futher ‘s Chair, in three parts,+ —_ 
Qu uestions at the end < each Part 
1620-1692; Part II. 1692-1 Part TL, 
1763-1803. 


Hawthorne’s see Stories. 
Sir Isaac Newton. Samue! pJohaeen, — 


6. 





Cromwell, n Guess 
Christina. Wit juestions. Kitab aod 
bound together in covers, 10 cts cts. ; 


11. Longfellow’s Children’s Hour, Wind- 
MILL, THREE KINGS, and Eighteen 
other Selections. ith a Biographical 


Sketch and Notes. 
12. Studies in Longfellow. Outlines for 


Schools, Conversatiun Cl and Hone 
Study. Containing Thirty-Two Topics 
tor tudy, with Questions and References 
| to each Topic. By W. C. 

ANN 


Lon 


wit ellow’s Song of Hiawavha. 
t 


_—— and a Vocabulary. In two 


15. sci Under the Old Elm, 
OTHER POEMS. 
Sketch and Notes. 


16. Bayard Ta ayter’s Lars; a Pastoral 
oF sons os. With a Biographical 


17, 18. Sites 3 Wonder-Book. In 
two parts.t Part I. The ‘s Head; 
The Golden Touch; The Paradise of 
Children. Part II. ’The Three Golden 
Applies; The Miraculous Pitcher; The 
Chimera. 


13, 14. 


and 
With a Biographical 


19, 20. Besa Franklin’s Autobiogra- 
PHY. With Notes and a chapter com- 
pleting the Life. In two parts. 


Besjenin Franklin's Poor Richard’s 
MANAC, AND OTHER PAPERS. 
With an Introduction and Notes. 





+Also in one volume, board covers, 45 cts. 


OF LABOR AMONG THE HILLS, With 
Notes. : 


24. George e Washington's Rules of Con- 

“yy of Adventure, Letters, and 
Farewell Addresses. With Introductions 
and Notes. 


25, 26. Longfellow’s Golden Legend. 
With Notes by 8. A. Bent. In twoparts.t 

27. Thoreau’s Succession of Forest 
TREES, ETC. With a _ Biographical 
Sketch by R. W. EMERSON. 

28. John Burroughs’s Birds and Bees, 
(28 and 36 also in one volume, board 
covers, 40 cents. ] 

29. Hawthorne’s Little Daffydowndilly, 
AND OTHER STORIES. (29 and 10 also 
in one volume, board covers, 40 cts.) 

30. Lowell’s Vision of Sir Launfal, and 
OTHER PIECES. 

31. Holmes’s My Hunt after the Captain, » 
AND OTHER PAP 

32. Abraham tomate "Gett sburg 
SPEECH, AND OTHER PAPERS. 

33, 34, 35 b tengt ellow’s Tales of a Way- 

. In three parts. [The three 
pas also in one volume, board covers, 

36. John a A s Sharp Eyes, and 
OTHER PAPERS. [28 and 36 also in 
one volume, ‘se covers, 40 cts.] 

37. Charles Dudley Warne:’s A-Huntin 


OF THE DEER, AND OTHER PAPE 


38. “PANE ellow’s Building of the Ship ; 
DORA'S BOX; AND OTHER 
OEMS. With Notes 
39. pers Books and Libraries, and 
OTHER PAPERS. 


Hawthorne’s Tales of the White 
HILLS AND SKETCHES. 


Whittier’s Tent onthe Beach. With 
Introduction and Notes especially ar- 
for this edition. 


Emerson's Fortune of the Republic 
AND OTHER AMERICAN AD- 
DRESSES. With Introduction and Notes, 


EXTRA NUMBERS. 


American Authors and their Birth- 
DAYS. Programmes and Su 
for the Celebration of the Birt s of 
Authors. With a Record of Four a | 
Work in the . e e! Ayeneme Authors. 
By ALFRED Principal the 
School, (2%, Mass. 
Portraits and Bi phical Sketches 
OF TWENTY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
ALongfellow Night. A ShortSketch 
of the Poet's Life, with songs and recita. 
tions from his works. For the use of 
Catholic Schools and Catholic Literary 
Societies. By Katuertye A. U'K&ere. 
Literature in School; The Place of 
Literature in Common School Education ; 


40. 
4t. 





22,2 tnecae’e T lewood T Nursery Classics in School; American 
— ond Wonder-Boo Book In pad eates in School By Horace E. 
(> I. The W ; The Minotaur; UDDER. " 
The Pygmies; ’s Teeth:|E Harriet Beecher Stowe. Dialogues 
Part II: Circe’s Palace : The nate and Scenes from Mrs. Stowe’s Writings. 
Seeds ; Golden Fieece. A by Emrty WEAVER. 


+Also in one volume, board covers, 40 cts. 





RE M ARKS K The attention Fool ye teachers is invited to the classic literature which we are 
“ fe ng ~ neat r valuable additions will be made to the Riverside 
books will be a ished of the First, Second, and Third Reader 
e shali bea ne ape to supply teachers wit 


descriptive circulars of our books, and we wi: 
¢ all of our publications, containing poh one of more than forty of our famous authors. 


HOUCHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 PARK STREET, BOSTON, MA“7S. 


now publishing in a chea 
Literature Series, mostly of t 


send free, to any teacher who applies for it, a portrait catalogue 


form for school use. Dur- 
Fourth and Fifth 


en 


— 


Sey fe 


AMES PLE GES! OPA TOL LN 


THE YOUNG FOLKS’ LIBRARY. 
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DIXON’S 


The leads are tougher, smoother, stronger, and last longer. 


the money. 








WHEN 


BUYING LEAD PENCILS ASK FOR 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


They are better for the teacher, better for the pupil, better for anybody, better for everybody than any other pencils made. | 
They are graded in 10 degrees of hardness, so that they are fitted for 
all kinds of work. The wood is the finest straight-grained Florida cedar, finished in the highest degree of mechanical skill. 
All this you can prove by mentioning the New York ScHoot JouRNAL, and sending 16 cents in stamps for samples worth double 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY CITY, N. J. 





PENCILS. 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT! z 


cation of the Young. 


For School and Home. Edited by LARKIN Dunron, LL.D., 
Head Master Boston Normal School. 

A series of choice volumes for supplementary read ng, pre pared 

and edited with careful reference to their emcee im the edu- 


The following Volumes in the Library now Ready: 
“STORIES OF CHILD LIFE.” 
By ANNA B. BADLAM, of the Rice Training School Boston. 


Book I. At Home. 24 cts. Book IIT. In the Country, 36 cts, 
Book II. At Play. 30 9 BookIV. At School. 42 cts 
Also will be ready for early publication several dther volumes. 
Copies of either of the bere will be maiied to any teacher for 
examination on receipt of price. 





SILVER, BURDETT & CO., Publishers, 6 Hancock Avenue, BOSTON, MASS. 











ESTERBROOK’S °c << 


333. STANDARD SCHOOL NUMBERS, 


oom —<, Bt, 105 & O48. 
BY ALL STATIONERS. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO.,.26 John St.,N.. 





THE MURDOCH AND ABBOTT SCHOOL 
OF 
Oratory and Expressive Speech. 


SUMMER SESSION OF FIVE WEEKS 
At WEIRS, (100 Miles from Boston,) on LAKE WINNEPASAUKEE, N. H. 
FROM JULY 8th to AUGUST toth. 


PRESIDENT: Mr. JAMEs E, MurpDocK, the cmninont, actor, reader, and teacher. FACULTY 
Prof. J. W. Churchill; mowers S M Fe et Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D. ; Prof. H. P. Town- 
send ; Miss Lillie Hollingshead ; f. Franklin McLeay; Rev. E. C. Abbott, and others. 

Mr. Murdoch’s system of dolne training and expression thoroughly tuught. A good course of 
Elocution in Five Weeks. All pupils attending receive a certificate. e Weirs is the finest 
location in New England, unsur for healthfulness and beauty of scenery. 

Board in goes hotels $5. 50 to $6.00 per week. Reduced R. R. Fares. Tuition for the full course 

cire 


$25.00. For ulars and ail partic culars, address, REY, E, C, ABBOTT, LAWRENCE, MASS. 





A Summer School for Teachers, 
AT GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
FIFTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THREE WEEKS, BEGINNING JULY 30, 1889. 


THIS SCHOOL AIMS TO GIVE THE BEST POSSIBLE COURSE AT THE 
LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 


NOTICE THE FOLLOWING LIST OF INSTRUCTORS: 

PSYCHOLOGY AND ARSEEMSTIO~Sugt. DRAWING—H. P. Smith, head drawing teacher 

Thomas M. Baliiet, “GRAMMAR in Public Schools, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
LANGUAGE AND AMMA R—Supervisor PERM ASSETS zen D, Smith, instructor in 

R C. Metcalf, Boston, M pom mp tose » Ct. 
GEOGRAPHY-—Alex. EB. Frye e, Hyde Park, Mass. | PH ee INING Principal W. J. Bal- 
POLITICAL ECONOMY—Prof. E, Benjamin lard, Jamaica, L. I. 

i WORK Miss Sarah L. Arnold, 


Andrews of Cornell University. 
HISTORY AND ECONOMICS—Dr. Edward W. Minn 

KIN DERG ARTEN 1 WORK—Misses iy Mackin- 
tosh and Bertha Kuhn, Weehawken, N. J. 


Bewis, of Vanderbilt University. 
PEDAGOGIOS— Dr. Edward E. heib, of the 

University of South Carolina, FIVE LECTU RES—A. E. Winshtp, editor of the 
BLO UTION—Prof. C. L. Woodworth of Johns New Fneland Journal ot Education 

opkins Universit ty LECTU RES—Dr. Jerome ‘Alien, editor of 

HOME. MADE APPARATUS -Prof. John F. e New York School Journal 

Woodhull, of the College for the Training of CLAY MODELING—Miss May Mackintosh, 

Teachers. New York City. Weehawken, N. J. 


The lowest rate of tuition; the largest discount to clubs; the cheapest board. The most 
— —— - — Lake George, Saratoga, and Mount McGregor, ali of world-wide fame 
are W n ving 

Large circulars giving full information now ready. Free to ali applicants. Address, 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory 


SUMMER SESSION OF SIX WEEKS 


FROM JULY Ist, TO AUGUST 10th, 
GRIMSBY PARK, Canada, 2 Miles from Niagara Falls. 
COOL, HEALTHFUL, ATTRACTIVE. 


Instruction in Voice Culture, Gesture, Articulation, Thought Conception, 
Analysis, Reading, Recitation, Pubbe Delivery. NATURAL L SYSTEM. For further 
information, address . 


SILAS S. NEFF, Principal, 1124 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 














A Map of the United States. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. A large, handsome Map of the United States 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chureh mounted and varnished, table for office or 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY tone use ay issued by the BURLI ghee 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. ROUTE, | RA] Cw res) — rties 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, 0. free on we aiplcats 

Pass, & ot Agent, B&O. RR. TEhicage Tit 








The Berlitz School of Languages. 


SUMMER COURSE, at Asbury Park, N. 


HE Berlitz Method is acknowledged by the leading American and European 

authorities as the best of all natural methods. 

Instruction by the regular professors of the BERLITZ SCHOOL; only the best of 
native teachers. Numerous lessons, lectures and excursions, forming a continual practice 
in French and German conversation. Terms very low; French and German tables. 
A special course for teachers free. 

For sample pages of the French and German books, circulars, etc., apply to 

PROF. N. A. JOLY, Vice-President of the Berlitz Schools, 
W. MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, 


CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, “°° “Vostisnens or 
, INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. 


“ We do amiss to spend seven or eight years merely coraping together so much > “ge Latin 
and Greek as t be learned otherwise easily and oo bt ny in que : a. Son , 

Cosa, lorace, Cicero, Sali ‘uven omer’s daa. ax Gospel 7) n, an 
Xen "s An chasis, 20% each to teachers, #1.80. trae. 


lark’s | Practical and ve Latin Grammar : adapted to the Interlinear Series of Classics, 
and to ail other systems. to Teachers, 81.10. 
Eee Sas epee, Pinnock’s School Histories, Lord’s School 
Manesca’s French Series, etc. 
G3 Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 














The New York School Book Clearing House. 
(Formerly ANDERSON SCHOOL BOOK CO.) 


Submit List,  Siving | Gone: Ss h | Fee most indo stock 

right, D: 
toes, tase chool Books wigs niin 
Whether new, shelf worn or seco! “ W d. Whether you Xe ot BUY or SELL, 
ante Mention the pate ng Jou RNAL, 


hand, and yA Or naa an 
Address, SCHOOL BOOK CLEARING HOUSE, 65 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 


Qe FOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
“ STEEL PENS. 


COLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 
For ARTISTIC USE in fine drawings, Nos. 659 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 and 291. For 


FINE WRITING, Wos. 303, 604, ana Ladies’, 170. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 389, and 
Stub Point, 849. For GENERAL WRITING, Wos. 404, 332, 390, and 604. 











JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, H. ¥. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 
INDERGARTEN ATERIAL 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO. 3 EAST 14th ST. N.Y. 


a someon. 
nN <) : — CHURCH AND SCHOOL F "FURNITURE, 
pears ak ee re 


wy _MEMOUE AND 378 Docrons.” By De. Bp.| - 127 CLINTON PLACE, 
a With ‘y  sugmesti suggestions for a fe W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK. 
Method 0 ot lurnovsne THE MEMORY, AND Fa- 


by mention 
CILITATING THE ACQUIREMENT OF ? KNOWLEDGE, | tee ly Eg when coml- 


without recurring to New 
Edition, 25c, Address Dr. Pick, 24 Union 8a., N.Y. | municating with advertisers. 
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MORRIS EARLE & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


W. H. Walmsley & Co., 


1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 
Microscopes and all 
Accessories and Ap- 
paratus, Photo- 
graphic Outfits for 
Amateurs, Specta- 
eles, Eye-Glaeses, 
Opera and Marine 
Glasses, etc., etc. 

Illustrated Price List 
mailed free to any ad- 
dress, mention Soke 
whew 


JAS. W. QUEEN & CO., | 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Philosophical, Electrical 
ax Chemical Apparatus, 


New Table Air- 
pumps, Superior 
Lever Air-pumps 
Lowest Rates to 
Sehools. Corres- 
pondence desired. 
Mention this Jour- 
“NAL. 














ANDREWS M’F’C CO., 


Manufacturers of the only 


Dovetailed School Furniture 


IN THE WORLD. 


gue, Histori 
" bs 
cal Map of U.S. 
Plain, incisive 
and complete. © 
Send for circular. 


Andrews Mfg Company, 


76 FIFTH AVE., Near 14th St., N. Y. 


A. H. Andrews & Co., 195 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
ia Post and Stockton ‘Sts., San Francisco. 





- - 
TRANSITS 


Clocks @ — 4 
TIC OBJECTIVES 

eTROSCOPES« 

' HELIOSCOPES 

EYE PIECES 

AND MICROMETERS 

‘ SEND FOR CATALOGUE TO 

FQUEEN &CO 924 CHEST.ST., 

PHILADAELPHIA PA. Ne 





~~ 


SS . 



















CATALOGUE FACE 


MCU ry rreererr vy TPrrrera rere 
eatin tte UNO MOTT aT in ila we 


Ta LINC EVER PRESENTED. 
%,) POPE MFG.CO. 


New YornK. CHICAGO. 























JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
a STEEL PENS 


SOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878, 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
















EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209, and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORK. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 


JHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 
Cc 
Colleges, 
Schools and 
Laboratories, 
Orpen vat oben ero aniores ripe 
Gaces, a specialty in manufacture. 


CALIGRAPH 


GREATEST SPEED ON RECORD! ! 


T. W. Osborne wrote 179 words in one 
single minute on the CALIGRAPH, the 
Champion Machine of the World. 


100,000 
Daily 


















G. A. McBride wrote 129 words in a single 


minute, Blindfolded, thus in each case 
proving the faisity of many of the state. 
ments of our competitors. 





For fall and correct account of above test, address 


THE AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO., 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


BRANCH OFFICES :—237 Broadway, N. Y.3 
14 W. 4th Street. Cincinnati, O.; 1003 Arch 
Street, Philadelphia. 





WANTED. 


$250. 00 A MONTH can be 
= made working for us. 
15.= = to $2 who can furnish a horse and 
give their whole time to the business. Spare 
moments may be profitably empl re also. A few 
vacancies in towns and cities. F. JOHNSON 
& CO., 1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. 
N. B.— Please state age and business caperten nae 
For, mind about sending stamp for reply. F. 
5 0. 








ANTED.—_GENERAL STATE 
AGENTS. Dealers in, and Agents 
for, School Supplies, are requested to cor- 
respond immediately with 
WELLS & LEAVITT CO., 
48 University Place, New York. 





NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY. 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
MUSIC, FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LIT- 

A NGU AGES, PHYSICAL 
pf Dey wees 


ss a, TUNING. Tuition $5 to 
For and ct Be vi igh ee oe full tadormeiann, 
address 


rd and room a Steam 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q., BOSTON. 











SAVE MONEY. Before you buy 


BICYCLE orGUN 


— to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohi 
0) 













rquions. Over 400 shop-worn and 2d-hi 
Cycles. Repairing and Rickeling. Bicycles, 


Guns and Type-Writers taken ‘n trai 











Cleans the teeth frosensget 
enamel —— A ever 
gums. Can be 
with any too 
annie Goo tap 


Baley’s “ 
Bailey’s ‘* 
Bailey’s “ 
Bailey's “ 
Bailey’s “ 
Bailey’s “ 


the above, 


HAVE YOU 





THEN PRESERVE THEM BY USING 







Send us postal note and we will forward ang A 
sale by all ‘aluiess in to’ 


c. J. BAILEY & co., 


Please mention this paper. 


- The WONDERFUL 


jor, Library, $ 


ing inecining, 2  bavalld CHA ; 


TEETH viet, ten 82-00 


ane Sore sg ed Pp 
pera 


es Office, Library, 

ROSKERS Foaag teed ing mace CHAIRS 9 ve- 

PEDES and SELF BROPELLERS. 

ALL ames OF APPLIANCES FOR INVALIDS. 

BABY Co HES 
A aE ae 


Over (OO different designs. 
Our Pateat atic Brake on all Car. 
riages, Sree. e have discontinued 


PAT. SR UB BE 





BAILEY'S 
TOOTH BRUSH, 


ll 













pettihes the 

Pritates the 

with hot or cold water and 

ith ba 4 or powder. Both brush apd 
perishable. 








by plecing your orders 
direct with the makers you can save 
Our slashing prices 
ains will astonish 
under a guarantee 


PRICE LIST. 














Bailey’ s Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, - $1.50 ir Sond stamp for 

Bai Toilet - state class of goods it for, 
Hand Brush (size 8x19 in.), 0 UBURC MFC. CO. 
Blacking Dauber, - 
Ink and Pencil Eraser, ae 145 Nort Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Tooth Brush, No.2, i, 

‘00 0. eer Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh is the 

Pants Guard ' Pair, - - 10 Best, Easiest to Use, and ‘Cassel. 


prepaid, toot noon oye of price. 


CATARRH 


Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
50c. 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. E. T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 
c 








DENTAL | ROOMS 


DR. W.d. ‘STEWART, 
362 WEST 23rd 


far sounding & highly satisfac 
— ry Belle for Schools, C ween 


MENEELY & CO. | Est» 
WEST TROY, WN. ¥. - 1826 
Description prices and om en lication 


McShane Bell Foundry 


CALL AT THE 








STREET. 





If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 

Work. Moderate Charges. Plastic filling for cunelnee pores eof RAS? "ee. 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty Bend for Price ond Capalogue dare 
Refers to A.M. Kellogg. Edilor SCHOOL JOURNAL MR ee Sto. am 








packed 


the public. 
it instantly. 


JUST ISSUED. 


MAN W ONDERFUL [\[ANIKIN 


EVERY TEACHER AND STUDENT CAN 


Every School, Class-Room and Family Can Possess One 
FULL 


Nearly Fifty Different Plates.— 


THE LOW IN PRICE. 








SECURE IT. 


FORM SHOWN—ONE-THIRD LIFE SIZE—EVERY ORGAN 
PROPER POSITION—LIFE SIZE VIEWS OF THE BRAIN. 


IN 


Beautifully Colored True to Nature. 


Printed on carefully selected material, cloth 


backed—chosen because of its durability and 
high finish. This is a similar material to that 
used in expensive maniking costing from four 
to twelve times as much. A MANuaAt giving a 
full description of every organ of the body, and 


suggestions for use, accompanies each manikin, 
Each part is numbered on manikin to corres- 
pond with the Manual, 


A Brief Description of this 
Splendid Publication. 





On the Manikin, when opened, may be seen 
the complete Muscular system; not only the 
exterior muscles, but also the interior muscles. 
Yere is shown how one set of muscles overlays 
another, and the course of the great arteries. 
How to place on bandage to prevent flow of 
blood in case an artery is cut, is fully illustrated 

These muscles can be removed, and the lungs 
within their bony frame, the location of heart, 
liver, stomach, diaphragm, intestines, and 


bladder are shown. 

Then removing the bony frame from the front 
of the lungs, we get a complete view of the 
# circulation, the heart, exterior and interior, 
the trachea, bronchial tubes, the lobes of the 
lungs and all parts, as the stomach, the pan- 
creas and spleen behind the same, the smal! 
intestines, the liver and gall bladder, the 

mphatic system, the diaphragm and kidneys; 
, oi in turn may be removed one ata time. 

In the head is shown the brain, the cerebrum 
and cerebellum, the nerves leading to the eyes, 
nostrils, and teeth. 

Both the arterial and venous systems of the 
circulation of the blood are clearly shown and 
can be traced throughout the whole body. 
When all the different parts of the body are 
shown and turned to one side, a perfect i}lus- 
tration of a complete skeleton is seen. All 
parts are fully described by the manual ac 
companying the book. 


ITS LOW PRICE. 


How can we offer it at so low 
SSS make such liberal premium offers, 
SS We answer, because we have issued 








a price an 
you ask. 
many 


thousand copies—a huge edition, reducing the cost very much. We propose to give our subscribers and 
friends — benefit of the low price. Fy 


rice, only $5.00, delivered free to any address, securely 


FIRST CLASS ACENTS WANTED. 


The ‘*Man Wonderful ” Manikin is the best selling publication for agents now before 


Its interest to all classes, its compactness, durability, and low price commend 
We offer liberal terms and full protection to agents who mean business. 


Here is a steady business, year in and year out, for hundreds of live, energetic teachers. 
No house to house canvassing required, 
Give experience, etc., when you write. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 


Full particulars and terms »%n application. 


§25 Clinton Place, New York. 
1185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





we can fill an 





SUPERINTENDENTS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 
TEACH ERS, POSITIONS, efor TO SEPT 1800 $2. Genk, ctroalers, terms. et. 


NEW YORK EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 25 Clinton Place, NEW YORK. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Proprietors. 


HY? pe to us for teavhers. 

Because our list of teach 
her bS ‘the place. Y?t Because 
ion. Write 1 to us describing Le bg. Nay to whom to apply, ete. 





Y posi 





ARE NOW CGMING IN! DoNor Detay! WHat? Write to 
us for our new NOTE 


H. 8. KELLOGG, MANAGER. 


a aS 


3 ae 
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Appletons’ Arithmetics in Atlanta. 


Office Superintendent of Public Schools. 
Atlanta, Ga., June 12, 1889. 


This is to Certify that at a meeting of the Board of Educa‘ion 
on June 6, 1889, Appletons’ Arithmetics were adopted for ex- 
clusive use in the Primary, Grammar, and High Schools of the 
city, to take the place of Sanford’s Arithmetics now in use. 


(SIGNED) W. F. SLATON, 
Supt. of Schools and Secretary of Board. 


ECLECTIC SERIES.—-ANNOUNCEMENT. 


NOW READY. 


HEWETT’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


ELEMENTS OF PsYCHOLOGY, designed especially for Young Teachers. By Epwin C. 
Hewett. LL.D., President of the Illinois State Normal University, 12mo., 
Cloth, 192 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 85 cents. 

This little volume sets before the renee, in simple and com uct form, some of the leading facts 
of the human mind—its power and capabilities, the laws that govern ae a WeEning and growth—and 
some truths concerning ways of strengthening and cultivating its pow 

It is especially adapted to those who are likely to need the facts of Psychology as a guide to the 
practical york of the teacher. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Publishers, 




















CINCINNATI. NEW YORK. BOSTON. 

JUST OUT. |Morgan’s English and American Litera- 
=”. ture. 
Wells’ Higher Algebra. 
LEACH, Southworth & Coddard’s Elements of 
SHEWELL, & Composition and Crammar. 
SANBORN, IN PRESS. 
Publishers, Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration. 
BOSTON, Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
CHICAGO Macaulay’s Essay on Lord Clive, 
NEW YORK, | Cae anaes Seley Gece es 
° England Colleges. 








The attention of Teachers is invited to the KENEWABLE TERM 
PLAN of the 


Provipent Savines [,iFE Assurance Society 


OF NEW YORK, 


which is the CuHEeapsst, SAFEST AND Fatrest contract of Life 
Insurance attainable. 

Teachers can add to their incomes by acting as agents. Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


WM. E. STEVENS, 
SECRETARY. 








SHEPPARD HOMANS, 
PRES'T AND ACTUARY. 


We are going to Nashville|A Voice Well Trained 


via the Mammoth Cave | jg Alike a Pleasure and a Profit. 


Route. Thousands of voices are ruined ne 
improper training. The VAN BUREN 
The National Edueational Association | METHOD OF VOICE CULTURE is the best. 
meets there July 16 to 19, 1889, and the|It is pronounced “the cream of the 
Monon Route being the short and direct | Rudersdorff Method.” Testimonials from 
Pullman Sleeping Car Line from Chicago | Pupils, artistes and physicians. Corres- 
will sell excursion tickets at a very low| pondence solicited. Summer Instruction 
special rate for the round trip on the occa-| for teachers. Pamphlet detailing the 
sion. With a complete system of mag-| Method sent upon application. 
nificent and comfortable Through-Car JEANNETTE VAN BUREN, 
Service it -oreciaes aes of routes, with 146 BOYLSTON STREET, 
something interesting to see en route, BUSTON. 


Send your name and address to L. E. 
OLD BOOKS. OLD MAGAZINES. 


Sessions, - P. Aes Monon Route, Box 581, 
cash. 








Minneapolis, Minn., or E. O. McCormick, 
P. A., 185 Dearborn street, Chicago, | 7°" 
. and receive an elegant illustrated wh a MILLER %¢,0i4 Book 








souvenir of the proposed trip, giving de- son nt 
scription of Mammoth Cave. the old battle FOUNTAIN rire ores ye 
fields, and other points of interest. pnp", PEAYLON & UO. Januovilios Wi: 


June 29, 1889, 


“THE STANDARD” 


WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 


Every letter writer, author, printer, proof-reader, instructor, or upil should nee 
familiar with this well-known and standard work on punctuation and capitalization 
12mo. Cloth. 348 pp. Price, $1.00. 


27th Edition. 


CLASS MANUALS. 


COCKER’S HAND BOOK OF PUNCTUATION. 


For use in Composition and Rhetorical exercises. 


BARDEEN’S COMPLETE RHETORIC. $1.60. 


A practical text book from an Editor’s workshop, and one of the best for class use, 
kor sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of price by the publishers, 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 111 and 113 William Street, NEW YORK, 


60 Cents, 





READY IN JULY. 


methods of presenting the subject. 
in Algebra. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
in the Bradbury’s Eaton’s Mathematical Series 


THE ACADEMIC ALGEBRA. 


By Wa. F. Brapsury, Head Master of Cambridge Latin School, and GRENVILLE (., 
EMERY, Master in the Boston Latin School. 
Academies and Preparatory Schools. 412 pp. Price, $1.08. 

This is a book carefully prepared in the lig 

as instructors, and a familiarity with the requirements for a thorough preparation for 

the Colleges and Scientific Institutes, and it contains the latest and most approved 


A NEW ALGEBRA 


Designed ‘tor High Schools, 
t of a long and successful experience 


The publishers believe that this w ill be found to have no superior as a text-book 
It is especially commended to the attention of instructors for schools 
having departments preparatory for higher institutions, 

A sample copy will be sent for examination on receipt of 50 cents. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Publishers, 23 Hawley St., BOSTON. 





JOHNSON’S . 


[Jniversal Cyclopedia 


Subscription Price, $48. 
A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 


11 GREAT JONES ST., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS’ WANTED. 











CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO, 


Late Sower, Potts & Co., PHILADELPHIA 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
Or. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 
bining Mental and Written. 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. 
Montgomery’s Nor. Union 8; stem of Indust. 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 





Summer Homes by the 
Sounding Sea. 


The conateg ©. Cc on one s. Ditecn Gomoeers 
famous GUIT BAN ; MANDOLINS 
is always in ty with the Soctful pleasure of 
summer days in summer pleasant places. Don’t 
to a music-iess house! Take with you one of 
our light, portable musical instruments ! 
Seasonable and most enjoyable music books 


are: 

COLLEGE SONGS (50 cts.) 150,000 sold. 

COLLEGE SONGS for Banjo ($1.00)Guitar ($1.00) 

ea SONGS WE USED TO SING, 
($1.00. 

PRAISE IN SONG, (40 c's.) New Gospel Songs. 

TKMPERANCE RALLYING SONGS, (35 cts.) 

SONG HARMONY, (60 cts.) Fine 4 part songs. 

POPULAR SONG CULLECTION, ($1.) 37 good 


songs, 
SONG CLASSICS, ($1.00) 50 high-class songs. 
SONG CLASSICS, ALTO VOICE, ($1.) 47 songs. 
CiASSIC TENOR SONGS, ($1.00) 36 songs. 
CLASSIC BARITONE OR BASS SONGS, |e 
($1.00) 33 songs. 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS, ($1.00) The newest, 
ae DANCE MUSIC COLLECTION, 
POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION, ($1.) 27 
pieces. 


CLASSICAL PIANIST, ($1.00.) 42 pieces. 
PIANO CLASSICS, ($1.00) 44 pieces. 

Also music in quantity and Lng ~ A for all in- 
struments. Send for catalogues, 
Any Book or Piece mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





niastratel Carsloge 


iy BEATTY. ORGANS 


ow Jersey. 








CHEMICAL LECTURE NOTES, 


By PETER T. AUSTEN, 
Prof. of General and Applied Chemistry, Rutger 
College, N. J. 
12mo, Cloth. $1.00. 


“It is admirably fitted to supplement any of 
the regular elementary works, and is inv = 
to those students who study, not merely to pass 
-_ to know.”—New England Journal of Educa - 


| chapter on *The Chemical Factor in 
Hum: * has all the fascination of 
vamenes ,in recounting wonders wrought 
it casts ia the shade ‘The Arabian N Nights.*”— 
Christian Intelligence. 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0,, 


PUBLI 'H@R4 AND DEALERS IN 
mer Books, 7 
and Artists’ 





Models, 


Prang’s American — on Art Edu- « 
cation. 


ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANC’S DRAWING mODELS, 


These MO DELS have been pecially designed designed f the 
8 ‘or 
casehieg of Peas ana Loy Lye Primary and Gram- 
mar They Solids and Tablets, 
ore yi, 4 graded A Some 
an uty, and are 
fears cb rte gems fetal 


Jer coubenne and particulars, address 
THE ee EDUCATIONAL O0O., 


Park Street, Boston. Mass. 
79 Wabasb amen Chicago. 


SIMPLIFIED! 
German—Spanish. 


con ractical manuals for class- 
room or self instructor. By Prof. A. Knoflach of 


. en copy of either book One 
Dollar. Send for prospectus and testimonials. 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 


66 & 68 DUANE Sr., NEW YORE. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

NEW PALTZ, N, Y. 
Established to ~ x~ teachers for the public 
schools. Next te tort m begins September 4, 1889. 
ae free and text-books furnished. Traveling 
mses paid one way. For circulars or further 

information, address, 

FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal, 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. 














Course of Mineralogy for 


Young People. 
(AGASSIZ ASSOCLATION COU RSE.) 


Suitable for Teachers, High Schools, and all 
wae wan to Besoue ted with the ele- 
ments of Mineralogy 


Book, Collection, Correspondence, 


[First Grade], One Dollar ; postage, 25 cents. 


Address G. GUTTENBERG,, | 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, ERIE, P. 
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QowsS THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
. ‘ ; , 
SASAQVCUVD ssi Sal er soins VACANCIES. 
approximate solution in the principle with salaries between! 48 High School Assistants’ Positions, below $600. 
A \ 9 that, other things being equal, Americans 60 Grammar, Intermediate and Primar 


Yi 
Noses 
Daw Woac 


A Good Appetite is essential to good health. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla is a wonderful medicine for 
creating au appetite, toning the digestion, and 
giving strength to the whole system. Be sure 
to get Hood's Sarsaparilla. Prepared only by 
C. L. Hood & Co., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Care of the Hair 
And Complexion, 


Packer's Used daily with warm 
Tar Soap used water and wash-cloth, 
asaShampoo it promotes soft, 
works wonders smooth, clear skin, 





in curing and is of especial ser- 

Dandruff and vice in cases of Acne, 

Itching, Black-heads, Pimples, 

and preventing Oily Skin, Clogged 

Baldness. Pores, etc. 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP 

is the Ideal Toilet Soap for Summer use. It allays 


Irritations of the Skin, Rashes, Chafing, Sunburn, 
etc. Its use isa Aygienic luxury, Deodorant, Anti- 
septic, Curative. 


TRY IT! YOU WILL LIKE IT! 
ascents. All Druggists. Sam/fie 4 cents, or half- 
cake 10 cents, stamps, Mention ScHoot JournaL. 


THE PACKER MGF, CO., 100 Fulton St., X. Y. 


The Nashville Excursion. 


If you are going to Nashville to at- 
tend the meeting of the National Edu- 
cational Association you should join 
the New York Teachers’ Excursion, via 
Old Dominion Steamship Co. to Old 
Point Comfort, and thence by special 
train over Norfolk & Western Railway, 
and East Tenn., Va. & Georgia Rail- 
way to Lookout Mountain and Nash- 
ville; returning by the picturesque 
Shenandoah Valley Route passing 
through THE GARDEN OF THE VIR- 
GINIAS, visiting THE WoRLD-FAMED 
NATURAL BRIDGE, the WONDERFUL 
Caverns OF Luray, the splendid 
scenery of HARPER'S FERRY, SHENAN- 
DOAH JUNCTION and the CaPITOL AT 
WasHINGTON. The most delightful 
excursion of the season. For full in- 
formation, rates, &c., regarding the 
trip address H. D. Newson, 946 Broad- 
way, New York. 








NEW SOLID TRAIN. 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 


yy, Sunday, June 2d, the Chi- 
cago & Grand Trunk R’y, in connection 
with the Grand Trunk and the picturesque 
Erie R’y, will put in effect a through 


solid train daily between Chi and 
a York, in both directions, via Niagara 
8. 


Through coaches and Pullman Sleeper 
between and New York, and 
through Buffet Pullman Sleeper, between 
Chicago and Philadelphia, the Phila- 
delphia Sh running via Lehigh Val- 
ley R’y from Niagara Falls. 

fe the new train leaves Chi- 

y 2:85 p. m,, arriving at Ni 
Felis 7:00 a. m., Buifalo 8:00 a. m., New 
York 10:00 p. m., eiphie 9:00 p. m. 

West bound leave New York 6:00 p. m., 
im ort m., Buffalo 6:30 —_ 

lagara a m., arriving at - 

daily 10:00 p, m. ? 
m on Chi 
R’y served in Pullman Dining Gas, — 


‘THE publishers of the JouRNAL would 
“~ esteem it a favor if names of teachers 
Me do not take it, and who would be 
ly to be interested, are sent them that 
they may send them copies, 





should favor home manufactures. Espe- 
cially should this be the case with school 
supplies. In steel pens, for instance ; 
those manufactured by the Esterbrook 
Steel Pen Co. meet all the requirements of 
quality, temper, and durability, and the 
other important condition of economy. 
They are first-class pens in every respect, 
and are supplied at very moderate prices. 
The manufacturers having had an experi- 
ence of more than a quarter of a century, 
have ascertained the precise wants and 
necessities of schools, and the numbers 
128, 338, and 444 are popular favorites. 


If you area teacher, or a student, or a 
professional worker in any direction, how 
do = expect to get along without a good 
cyclopedia? You can not; it is just as 
well to understand that at the start. And 
while you are about it, get a good one. 
Do not fail to investigate the claims of 
Johnson’s Universal on " published 
by Messrs. A. J. Jo m & Co., of 11 
Great Jones street, New York. Remem- 
ber, too, that teachers are wanted by this 
house to canvass for this publication, the 
fame of whose merits is world-wide. 


‘What is more attractive than a well- 
dressed — asked Jones of his friend 
Robinson the other day. Robinson had to 
give it up, at which Jones explained: 
“ Why, two well-dressed ladies, to be 
sure.” But stupid Robinson expostulated 
that it was impossible for ladies to be too 
well dressed. However, you and I under- 
stand that Jones referred to ladies whose 
shoes were adorned with Brown’s French 
dressing for ladies’ and children’s boots 
and shoes, which was awarded highest 
honors at Philadelphia, Berlin, Paris, Mel- 
bourne, Frankfort, Amsterdam, and New 
Orleans. 


It is a mistake to | to get along in the 
school-room with inferior pencils. It is 
better for the teacher, better for the pupil, 
better for anybody and everybody, to use 
pencils made with tough leads, smooth, 
strong, and long-lasting, graded and fitted 
for all kinds of work. ‘These are all char- 
acteristics of Dixon’s American Graphite 
Pencils, made by the Joseph Dixon Cruci- 
ble Co., Jersey City, N. The wood is 
the finest straight-grained Florida cedar, 
finished in the highest degree of mecha1i- 
cal skill. All this you can prove by men- 
tioning the New York SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
and sending sixteen cents in stamps for 
samples worth double the money. 


eth good tidings,” or words to that effect, 
and, indeed, what could be better news to 
ladies and all lovers of fine teas than the 
inducements offered in premiums and dis- 
counts to introduce and get orders for 
new teas picked from the select tea e. 
dens of China and Japan, the highest 
grade leaf being used. Ali guaranteed 
absolutely pure by The Great American 
Tea Co., 31 Vesey street, New York. 
Handsome new premiums of imported 
china, lamps, etc., given away with orders 
of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made 
if preferred. 


A little Atlanta girl wrote the following: 
‘** Boys are men that have not got as big as 
their papas, and girls are young women 
that will be young ladies by and by. Man 
was made before women. When God 
looked at Adam he said to Himself : ‘Well, 
I guess I can do better if I try again,’ and 
then He made Eve. God liked Eve so 
much better than Adam and there has 
been more women than men ever since. 
Boys area trouble. They are wearing on 
everything but soap. If I had my way 
half the boys im the world would be girls 
and the rest would be dolls. My papa is 
so nice that I guess he must have been a 
girl when he was a boy.” 


Marion Harland says: ‘‘ Packer’s Tar 
Soap should, by this tame, have so firm a 
hold upon the confidence of the public as 
to need no editorial endorsement. It 
takes, and keeps, the position of a house- 
hold indi sable. For the skin chap; 
by east winds and coal dust, or chafed by 

e friction of rough linen, or pimpled by 
impure secretions, it offers a safe and 
pleasant corrective. For removing scurf 
from the scalp, and promotion of uniform 
healthfulness of the cuticle, it is invalua- 
ble in the nursery.” 


BEECHAM’s PiLLs cure sick headache, 





58 


Positions, with salaries ranging from $a) 
and upwards. 
100 Same, with salaries below $60. 

&4 Positions for Specialists in Latin, Greek, 
French, German, Mathematics, Literature, 
Sciences, etc. 

10 Teachers of Methods in Normals. 

15 Art in Private Schools. 

one and $1,500. 8 Drawing in Public Schools. 


#2 Superin with salaries between 
8 Superintendencies, with salaries between 
95 Paincipalsit € Town Schools, $600 to $900. 
pa of Town Schools, 3 
Princi; oo below $600. 


Speci 
aan 


H ips, above $1,500. 
31 high School Princlpalshivs, salaries between 





4 H cipalships, $500 to $1,000. 20 Music in Public and Private Schools, 

28 Ward, Grammar and Primary Pri -—= 25 Positions for Elocution, Book-keeping, Pen- 

2 High —- Assistants’ Positions, tween manship, Shorthand, and kind subjects. 
$600 and $1,500, 


Now is-the time to write and learn of our work. For the past two weeks we have ave 


raged 
forty new vacancies and four new members each day—ten times as many vacancies as members. 
= not some of these positions do for you? 


WE HAVE FILLED FIVE HUNDRED POSITIONS during the past six months. A list of 
these will be sent on application. Address, for circulars, at once, 


TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 DEARBORN 8T., CHICAGO, ILLS. 


. § New York City, Box, 1969. M. V. Brocoopn, Agent. 
Branches : an W. Terr. W. H. Hmwsy, Ageat. 





ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 








9 If not, send at once for semi- 
re YOU LOCated fOr SepteMDEr !  montiiiy Kepore “ot Vacancies 

now on the books of the 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, of Elmhurst (Chicago), Ill. We have already 
recommended teachers for over 500 vacancies, and of those recommended we are hearing 
most gratifying results. We still have several hundred vacancies, and every mail brings 
new ones. If you are prepared for good work, we can hardly fail to have one or more 
ur vacancies are direct from employers. 


‘ Blessed are the feet of him that bring-| > 


es range from $300 to 


laces suited to your wishes and attainments. 
Ralari Let us hear from you at once. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager, ELMHURST, ILL. 


Address 





41 Superintendencies, salaries from $850 to 


’ $2, 
A TWO WEEKS’ RECORD legen, fh Hie School Principal 
* ships, $600 to $1, & High School Assistants, 


2,000. 


17 Positions in Col 


Grammar, Intermediate, and Primary positions, $400 to $750. 34 
Latin, Music, Art, Elocution, Book-keeping, &c., $400 to $1,000. 
The above is but a partial list of our vacancies. 


. 


: ositions for Specialists in Science, 
to $1,000, 
Every day brings new ones. Circulars free. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


L. B. LANDIs8, Manager. 


205 N. 7rH Street, ALLENTOWN, PA. 





THE 


FREE REGISTRATION. 


commission. 


Send stamp for forms. 


Monroe Street, Chicago, I 
ever offered by an Agency-” 
1. No registration fee—a guarantee of an earnest effort on our part to place you and earn a 


NATIONAL TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE, 70 


-ombines the best features 


2. No time wasted in “ referring "—we recommend direct. 
3. One half of the gy +’ ue given to the teacher reporting the vacancy. 
Tress, 


Mrs. J. W. BINGHAM, Manager, 236 Sheffield Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 








qo ae R496 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 





Keystone Educational Bureau, 
NORTH EAST, PENNA. 
WANTED, Professors, Principals, and Teachers 
f all grades to fill vacancies for Fall of 1889. 
Bei centrally located, access is easy to the 
N rth, South, East or West. Correspondents 
being established in all States. 
OFFERS for sale or rent, desirable school 
poctermes. Address at once, as above, with stamp 
or Application Form and Terms. 
Rev. T. A. EDWARDS, Pres., 
F. H. SHAW, A. M., Sec’y. 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, 


(INCORPORATED.) 
hools without « eh —-e. c tent 
8c c . uu competen' 
teachers with suitable positions. Circulars of 
good schools free to parents. ‘Teachers, if seek- 
ing a position W xsT OF THE ROCKIES, send stamp 
for circulars and application blanks to 


Northwestern Teachers’ Agency, 
Lock Box, 848, Portland, Oregon. 


Brockway's T jeachers Agency 


Supplies superior teachers for schools 
colleges and families. 


Mrs. L. FREEMAN BROCKWAY, 
28 West 28d St., N. Y. 


Recommends schools to parents. 


PACIFIC TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 


_ C. 0. Borron, Manager. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.: 6S. Spring St 





and 











For salaries, or change ef location 
address bers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
State Street, Chicago, 


TEACHERS 


coming session of the Asbury Park 
Summer School, are invited to address, 
TEACHER, 
981 Greene Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
TERMS: $5.50 per week, 





desiring board in a tent 
at Ocean Grove, during 














Introduces to colleges, schools, auu families, su- 
perior Prefessors, Priucipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of instruc- 
tion ; recommends good schoois to parents. Cail 
on or address , 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 
FOR REGISTRATION. 
BEST FACILITIES, 
EFFICIENT SERVICE, 
LARGE BUSINESS 
not in collecting advance fees, but in providing com- 
petent Teachers with Positions, Form for Stamp. 
Employers are served without charge. Our supply 
of Teachers is the LARGEST and BEST. 
RK. K. AVERY, 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BuREAU, 2 W. l4th., N.Y. 
With good records, wanted at once, by the 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
W. A. CHOATE & CO., PROPs., 
J. KE. MASSEE, SECRETARY 
Salaries $300 to 62,500. Form for Stamp. 
‘ > J 
Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 
leges, Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars 
of cnoice schools carefully recommended to 
parents. Selling and renting of school pro 


perty 
SOBOOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Beat 
references furpvisned. 


BK. MIRIAM OOYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fourth 
Avenue, New York City. 





CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established, 1855, 
8 East 147Te Sraeet, N, Y, 
—— — —— 
BKIVGE | EAGHEKS AGENUY 
“garese.s* BOSTON. 2: Ret sti 


Good teachers recommended to schoo! officers. Good 
places for successful teachers. Cireulars on application. 


Manual Training School Sewing Practice. 


CLOTH, in eight graded lessons, arranged by 
Louse J. KiInKWOOD, author of the Sewing 
Primer, the standard text book in sewing schools. 
A complete system. 1 sheet of practice-cloth, 
with Book and circular of directions 
sent on receipt of 25 cents. vimen Book con- 
a 12 sewed samples, one uncut sheet of cloth 








A MISS KIRK WOOD, Wilson Ind, 





directions sent for $1.00. Send for circulars, 
Schvol, 
1% 8t, Place New York 


ee ee 
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Best $85 watch in the world. 

Perfect timekeeper. War- 
~~ Tanted. Heavy 
eA Solid Gold Hun 


$85 Solid Gold Watch 
Sold for 8106 until lately. F 


Cases. Hle- 


RE 


















works and cases of equal value. 
One Person in each local- 
ity can secure one free. How is 
this possible? We answer—we want 
one person in each locality, to keep 
in their b and show to those 
a who call, a complete line of our val- 
uable and very useful Household es. sam- 
ples, as well as the watch, we send free, and after you have kept 
them in your home for 3 months and shown them to those whe 
may have called, they become your own ity ; it 
make this great offer, sending the So! 
Costly samples free, as the showing of the samples in any local- 
ity, always results in a large trade for us; after our samples have 
been in a locality fora month or two we usually get from $1000 
to 85000 in trade from the surrounding country. This, the most 
wonderful offer ever known, is made in order that our samples may 
be placed at once where they can be seen, all over America. Write 
at once, and’ make sure of the chance. Reader, it will be hardly any 
trouble for you to show the samples to those who may call at your 
home and your reward will be most satisfactory. A postal on 
which to write us costs but 1 cent and after you know all, if you 
do not care to go further, why no harm is done. But if you do send 
your address at once, you can secure e one 
gold watches in the world and our large line of Costly Sam- 
les. We pay all oapress, freight, ete. Address georse 
tinson Co., = 217, Portiand, Maine. 












BA\LEN’S 
\NK& PENCIL 


"S10 GS 


[s made from the finest erasive compound, 
formed into teeth, that when applied brush the 
lead from the surface without soiling or destroy- 
ing the finish of even the finest 'Tigsu: r. 
For smoothing the surface after a esr 
has been used, it gives the best of results. THE 
INK ERASER is made from the finest steel, and 
is s9 arranged that with a movement of the 
finger, itis ready for use or returned to perfect 
security tii wanted. The combination of the 
two in one is of great value to all who use a pen 


and pencil. 
PRICE LIT. 


Bailey's Rubber Bath and Flesh Brush, - $1.50 

jley’s ‘“ Toilet Brus! - - = 
Baley’s “ Hand Brush (size 3x134in.), .50 
Bauley’s “ Blacking Dauber, - - 60 
Bailey’s “ Ink and P. 1 Eraser, - 2 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush,No.l. - - 40 
Bailey’s “ Tooth Brush, No. 2, - - & 


Send us postal note and we will forward any ot 
the above, prepaid, upon receipt of price. For 
sale by all dealers in toilet goods. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO., 


132 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
Please mention this paper. 





Cuticurna Remenies Curs 
Sxin ano Biooo Diseases 
from Pimpces to Scrorutas 


O PEN CAN DO JUSTICE TO THE ESTEEM IN 
N which the CuTICURA REMEDrgs are held by 
the thousands upon thousands whose lives havi 
been made bappy by the cure of agonizing. 





humiliating, ite scaly, and pimply disease: 
of the skin. scalp, and blood, with loss of hair 
Curr the it Skin Cure, and Cuticurs 


grea’ 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepured fron 
it, externally and CUTICURA RESOLVENT. » thenew 
ood Purifier, internally, are a itive cure for 
every form of skin and bl disease, from 
les to scrofu: 
Price, CurtcurA, 50c.; SOAP, 


by the Porrer 
DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co. n. Xt 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Pimples, blackheads, chap and oily 43 
ee skin prevented by ty Boar. . ki 
Kidney Pains and Weak- 


y Fk ee by CurTicuRA A 
\ PAIN the only pain-killing slasben 


DEAF rticce: in z) 


—_ pers 
. Unseen, comfortable, selfadjysting. 
Eaiparak: san iealos an iee 
.N. Lene oaP ce ilbastented book of proofs FREE 
In writing for information, please mention 
this paper. 


For a DISORDERED LIVER 
Try BEECHAM’S PILLS. 
26cts. a Box. 


oF ALI: DRUGGISTS. 


say Piso’s Cure for Con- 

OR isumption is THE BEST 
for eeping the voice 
clear. cents. 


EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
munica tingwith advertisers. 




































R.H. MACY & CO. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 13th to 14th ST., N, Y. 


We sell exclusiveiy for cash in every instance. All other houses base their prices on the losses in- 
separable from a credit system, and cash buyers are the losers to the extent of the ,premiums they 


have to pay to cover these losses, 


MILLI 


NERY, 


Both Trimmed and Untrimmed, including all the latest Paris Fashions. 


CURTAINS OF ALL SORTS, 
Black and Colored SILKS, SATINS, PLUSHES, DRESS GOODS. 


HOSIERY, for Ladies, Men and Children. 
Gloves, Handkerchiefs, Blankets, Linen Goods of Every Description, 


Cutlery, House-keeping and House-furnishi 
Misses’ 


Glassware. Ladies’, 


and Children’s Shoes. 


Boys’ and Youths’ Clothing. 


Cents’ Shirts, 74c. 
Ladies’ Muslin Underwear. 


} All made on the premises. 


BEST MATERIAL AND CONSCIENTIOUS WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED. 


The Celebrated Parisian Menier Chocolate, 38c. per Ib. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


It will be mailed on receipt of 10c. to cover the expense. 





Mail Orders Carefully Executed. 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO ALL TOWNS WITHIN A RADIUS OF 100 MILES ON PAID 
PURCHASES OF $5 AND OVER. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 





RICAN 





PREAT ANE 
T 


Latest and Best Ind 


BETTER NEWS TO | ADIES 


and All Lovers of Fine Teas 


THE CHOICEST EVER IMPORTED. NOTHING LIKE IT EVER 
KNOWN IN QUALITY, PRICES, PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS. 


A Cuance ora Lirc-rime. Ger Premium No. 27. 


t: d in Premiums and Discounts to in- 









from the Select Tea Gard 


ems of China and Japan, none but the High- 
é. Handsome 


f troduce and get orders for our New Teas Just Received, which are Picked 





est Grade Leaf being used. All guaran’ 
New Posminess of Imported China, Lamps, 


teed absolutely Pur 
c., given away with 


orders of $10.00 and upwards, or discounts made if preferred. Good 
Teas 30, 35 & gocts. Excellent Family Teas 50 & 6octs. Very Best 6 
to gocts, erib. Special—_We will send by mail a Trial Order of 





lbs, of our very Fine Teas on receipt of $2.00. When orderin: 


: be 
particular and state if you want Formosa or Amoy Oolong, Mixed, oung, Bye, Gunpowder _~ 
Remem 


perial, Japan,English Breakfast or Sun-Sun Chop. No Humbug. 
ee to rder tothe Old Heliabi and enjoy a cup of Good Tea. For 


Goods, nd at once for a 


particulars address The Great American Tea Co., 31 and 33 Vesey St., New York, 


r we deéal only in Pure 
.Y. P.O. Box 287, 





“If I put my money into the savings- 
oank,” said Pat, ‘‘ when can I draw it out 
again?” ‘Oh,” answered his fellow- 
countryman, “if you put it in to-day, you 
can get it out to-morrow by giving a fort- 
night’s notice !” 


“Ma,” said Bobby, “is it wrong for lit- 


tle boys to tie tin kettles to dog’s tails?” 
i ty ya wrong, Bobby ; [hope you'll 
never do such a thing as that.” 


‘*No, indeed, ma,” replied Bobby em- 
phatically ; ‘all I do is to hold the dog.” 


“If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again.” That is very good logic, but what 
is the use of a man or a woman fooling 
away their time in some work or business 
which is always overcrowded. Strike out 
on a new line, and if you don’t know any- 
thing new that you can take hold of to 
make money at, then write a line to B. F. 
Johnson & Co., Richmond, Va., and they 
will whisper a word in your ear that will 
bring joy to your heart. 


A little girl heard some one say that the 
moon was made of green cheese, so she 
took the Bible and began at the beginning, 
for she said she could find out there 
whether it was true or not. Before she 
got more than half through the second 
chapter of Genesis and had read about the 
creation of the stars and the animals, she 
came back to her grandfather, her eyes all 
bright with the excitement of discovery : 
‘I've found it, grandpa! it isn’t true; for 
God made the moon before he made any 
cows.” 


‘* Where’s the scissors?” asked Edie. 
‘“*T want to make some women.” ‘O,I 
wouldn't,” said roguish Uncle Joe, who 
loves dearly to tease his small niece, 
‘“‘There are woman enough in this house 
already.” ‘‘ Well, I ain’t going to make 
really, truly ones,” answered Edie earn- 
estly, ‘‘ cause you know, I haven’t got the 
meat.” 


IMPORTANT. 
When visiting New York City, save Bag; > 
Express and Carriage Hire, and stop at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Grand Central 


Depot. 

obo Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1 and 
upwards per day, European plan. Elevators and 
all Modern Conveniences, 

Restaurants megane’ with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and eleva railroads to all depots. You 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union 
Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the City. 


A witty as well as a soft answer will 
sometimes turn away wrath. Charles 
Burleigh, the Abolitionist, in the midst of 
an anti-slavery speech, was struck by a 
rotten egg full in the face. Pausing to 
wipe away the contents of the missile, he 
said, calmly: “I have always contended 
that pro-slavery arguments are very un- 
sound.” The crowd roared, and he was 
no longer molested. 


The Glorious Fourth. 


Where are you going on the Fourth of 
July? That is a mooted and general ques- 
tion. Each man puts it to himself and 
then to his fellow, for the reason that each 
of us feels that he ought to celebrate the 
day in some way in order to demonstrate 
his patriotism and appreciation of the 
deep significance of the noisy anniversary. 
Why not take the Saint Paul & Duluth 
Railroad—the ‘‘ Duluth Short Line”—and 
go to White Bear, Chisago Lake, Forest 
Lake, Lake Superior, or some other resort 
on the line? Fast trains and reduced 
rates to and from St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
Duluth, and West Superior, over the best 
and most popular route. A. B. Plough, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 


Chicago, Santa Fé & California Railway. 


Reclining Chair Cars, free of extra charge, are 
run between Chicago and Kansas City on all four 
of our through daily expres trains. Second- 
class passangers can ride in these. Second-class 
passengers can use the first-class Pullman Sileep- 
mg Cars between Chicago and Kansas City, if 
they choose to Pey the Pullman Company’s first- 
class charge 0’ 00 per night per double berth, 
or $2.50 for the through p between Chicago 
and Kansas City, St. Joseph or Atchison. 

On the California Express (leaving rage Ge 
Kansas ow at 11 every night—leaving 
City for Ch at 8.30 every morning) a second- 
class Pullman ing Car is attached, wmch runs 
through without change between Chicago and 

Angeles. Either first or second-class passen- 
gers can use these cars at a uate of erie Bee 
night, and very moderate charges for the entire 
These cars serve between Chicago and 

ansas City, between Chicago and points in Kan- 
sas, Colorado, New Mexico, Arizona and Califor- 
nia without chan affording very comfortable 
and very economical accommodations. Berths 


journey. 


are reserved and procured in the same manner |- 


Porters have 


ably su or to an in the West. 
fi = ae 





of passengers vantage of their su or 
service on the eee So Tents hetweun Ciena 


June 29, 1880, 


Sutierers 


| gone Stomach and Liver derange. 
ments—Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick. 
Headache, and Constipation—find a safe 
and certain relief ip 
Ayer’s Pills. In aj) 
cases where a cg. 
thartic is needed, 
these Pills are recom. 
mended by leading 
physicians. 

Dr. T. E. Hastings, 
of Baltimore, says: 
“‘Ayer’s Pills are the 
best cathartic and 
aperient within the 
reach of my profes- 
sion.” 

Dr. John W. Brown, of Oceana, W. 
Va., writes: “I have prescribed A yer’s 
Pills in my practice, and find them ex. 
cellent. urge their general use in 
families.” 

‘* For a number of years I was afflicted 
with biliousness which almost destroyed 
my health. I tried various remedies, 
but nothing afforded me any relief until 
I began to take Ayer’s Pills.”—G. s, 
Wanderlich, Scranton, Pa. 

“T have used Ayer’s Pills for the past 
Oey yeom. and am satisfied I should 
not alive to-day if it had not been 
for them. They cured me of dyspepsia 
when all other remedies failed, ea their 
occasional use has kept me in a healthy 
condition ever since.”—T. P. Brown, 
Chester, Pa. 

“Having been subject, for years, to 
constipation, without being able to find 
much relief, I at last tried Ayer’s Pills, 
and deem it both a duty and a pleasure 
to testify that I have derived great ben- 
efit from their use. For over two years 
past I have taken one of these Pills 
every night before retiring. I would not 
willingly be without them.”—G. W, 
Bowman, 26 East Main st., Carlisle, Pa. 

‘“‘Ayer’s Pills have been used in my 
family upwards of twenty years, and 
have completely verified all that is 
claimed for them. In attacks of piles, 
from which I suffered many years, they 
afforded me greater relief than any med- 
icine I ever tried.”"—Thomas F. Adams, 
Holly Springs, Texas. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 





















Form, 


HEALTH 


and 


Graceful 





Perfectly 
Combined In 


MADAME FOY’S 
Skirt Supporting Corset 


It is one of the most popular in the market and for 
sale by all leading dealers. Price by mail $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 











and Kansas City. 


BROWN’S 
FRENCH 
\DRESSING 





LADIES’ AND OHILDBEFE 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 
highest honors at 
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and Speller. 





MicGulley's Revised Readers 





THE INCOMPARABLE SERIES.—Unequaled in Merit—Unapproached in Popularity. 








«| cannot but wish the teachers bad made us 
bound the States less, and solve fewer puzzles 
in ‘ position’ and the’ ‘ cube root,’ and made us 
commit to memory all the whole series of the 
McGuffey Eclectic Readers."” * * * * 

“This Revised Series of McGuffey’s Readers 
is one of the moral wonders and beauties of the 


age.”” : 
Rev. Daviv Swine, Chicago. 





State Adoptions and Official 
Recommendations. 


Few States now have State Adoptions of text-books ; 
McGuffey’ s Revised Readers are adopted and now in use in 
nearly every State having such adoption, 


MONTANA. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers just adopted for exclusive 
use in all the public schools for six years. 


STATE OF LOUISIANA. 


McGuffey’s Readers have been practically in exclusive 
use for many years, having been recommended or adopted 
by successive State Boards. The Revised Edition just 
adopted for exclusive use for five years in all the public 
schools of the State. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS. 
McGuffey’s Readers are in general use, having been 
officially adopted or recommended by successive State 
Superintendents for many years. The Revised Edition is 
officially recommended by the present State Superintendent 
and in use in three-fourths of the schools. 


STATE OF VIRCINIA. 
McGuffey’s Readers officially adopted by successive 
State Boards of Education for many years. The Revised 
Edition now adopted by the State Board for exclusive use. 


STATE OF WEST VIRCINIA. 
McGuffey’s Readers have been the exclusive text-books 
in reading since the organization of the State. No other 
readers have ever been adopted. The Revised Edition 
now adopted and in exclusive use. 


STATE OF KENTUCKY. 
McGuffey’s Readers adopted and recommended by suc- 
cessive State Boards of Education for many years, and 
used in nine-tenths of the schools. The Revised Edition 
now the officially recommended Readers. 





McGuffey’s Readers have at various times been 
officially adopted or recommended by State Super- 
intendents and State Boards of Education of more 
than one-half the States of the Union. 


FIRST-CLASS CITIES. 


New York. McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in use. 
Pop. 1,500,000. McGuffey adopted by successive Boards 
of Education for 25 years. 


Brooklyn. McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in use. 
Pop. 600,000. McGuffey’s Series adopted and used con- 
Unuously for 25 years, 


St. Louis. McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in ex- 
op. 500.000, clusive and satisfactory use in all the 
No other readers than McGuffey’s used 














public schools, 
since 1865, 


Cincinnati. McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in ex- 
Pop. 325, clusive and satisfactory use in all the 


public schools. No other readers used since McGuffey’s 
were first published. 


New Ori n - McGuffey’s Revised Readers now in 
‘op. 225,000. exclusive and satisfactory use in all 
the public schools. 


St. Paul and Minneapolis. McGuffey’s Re- 


eae Population 375. : vised Readers 
Ow in satisfactory use in all the public schools of both cities, 


Milwaukee. McGuffey’s Revised Readers just adopted 
Pop. 160,000, for exclusive use in all the public schools. 


Boston. McGuffey’s Revised Fi 
® t Read 
Pop. 400,000, and mans use. es a ene 


‘* Many series of readers have appeared since the 
first publication of McGuffey’s, but McGuffey’s still 
more than bold their own in the affection and pat- 
ronage of the public. The grading of McGuffey’s 
Readers has never been surpassed, nor has the 
interesting character of the matter. In singleness 
of purpose, in the adaptation of means to end, in 
catching and holding the attention of children, in 
filling the bill of ‘ reading made easy,’ McGuffey’s 
Readers stand unrivalled and alone.” 


*« My experience with these and other Readers 
leads me to believe that in the fulfilling of al 
the demands of a school Reader, McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers have not their peer in 
English literature. Long live McGuffey’s 
Readers ! for they are as a bulwark to the Nation.”’ 

T. MARCELLUS MARSHALL, 
|Late Principal State Normal, Glenwood, W, Va. 





New England States: McGuffey’s Readers adop- 





*.* McGurrey’s Revis—eD READERS 
are unegualed in careful gradation and in 
the number, variety and high literary 
character of the selections. 


ted and now in use in many 
of the leading cities andtowns ; Cambridge, Portland, Lewis- 
ton, Fall River, Calais, Andover, etc.; Boston (Supple- 
mentary). 

Middle States: Adopted and now in use in the 


public schools of New York and 
Brooklyn, Trenton, Hoboken, Paterson, Jersey City, An- 














artistic merit of illustrations, durable 
quality of binding and other mechanical 
features. 


TEN THOUSAND 


Readers. 
having used them, will hesitate to recommend them as 
superior in allessential features to any others. From the 
most recent expressions from well-known educators, the 
following is selected : 


have recommended McGuffey’s 





OrFice Supt. PuBLic SCHOOLS, 
St. Josep, Mo. 
March 2 (st, 1889. 

‘*McGuffey’s Readers have been in use in our schools 
for about eighteen years. We are now using the Revised 
Edition. I have been Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Saint Joseph for twenty years. In that time I have fre- 
quently had occasion to speak and write of these Readers 
in the highest terms of commendation. If I could use 
stronger language in their praise I would do so, for the 
longer we use them the better we like them. 

I consider the Revised McGuffey Readers in the 
character of their selections, in their admirable grada- 
tion and their general adaptability to the needs and 
capacities of the pupils in our schools, UNSUR- 
PASSED and UNRIVALED. 

* * * JT could not write too strong a recommen- 
dation of McGuffey’s Readers. In my judgment THEY 
STAND WITHOUT A RIVAL.”’ 

(Signed) E. B. NEELYy, 
Supt. Schools. 


PR ICES. pewe ane 


Bachenge. Sam. Cop. 
McGuffey’s Revised First Reader, $o.10 $0.17 


McGuffey’s Revised Second Reader, 18 .30 





McGuffey'’s Revised Third Reader, 25 -42 
McGuffey’s Revised Fourth Reader, -30 50 
McGuffey’s Revised Fifth ReaJer, -45 -72 
McGuffey’s Revised Sixth Reader, 50 85 


McGuffey’s Revised Eclectic Speller, -10 17 
For Supplementary Reading, 





PRIMARY READING AND CHARTS. 





They are unsurpassed in excellence and | 


Superintendents and Teachers | 


It is safe to say that few can be found who, , 


napolis, etc., etc. 


Ohio: McGuffey’s Readers now in use in nearly all the 
= public schools, including leading cities, as Cin- 
cinnati, Dayton, Columbus, Sandusky, Toledo, Spring field, 
| Hamilton, etc. 18,000 school districts. 





Indiana: Adopted for exclusive use in 70 counties 
 _ (out of 92), and also in use in the leading 
cities as Evansville, Terre Haute, Fort Wayne, South Bend, 
Richmond, Indianapolis (Supplementary), etc. 





Ulinois : McGuffey’s Readers adopted and now in use 
=" in leading cities and towns generally, as 
Spring field, Bloomington, Joliet, Carbondale, Vandalia, etc. 
Used exclusively in many counties, 


Kentucky : Officially adopted by the State Board, also 
= adopted for exclusive use in 110 counties. 
Used in all cities and towns without exception—Lowisville 
(Supplementary), Frankfort, Covington, Newport, Lexing- 
ton, etc. 


Tennessee: McGuffey’s Readers adopted and in gen- 
eral use in 75 counties ; also in the lead- 
ing cities and towns, as Chattanooga, Clarksville, Murfrees- 
boro, Shelbyville, etc. 


Mich., Wis., Minn. : McGufiey’s Readers adopted 
and now in use in many of 
the leading cities and towns, as: St. Paul, Minneapolis, St. 
Cloud, Appleton, Wausau, Adrian, Eau Claire, Hillsdale, 
etc. 














Kan., Neb.: Adopted and used in 6,000 school dis- 
tricts, and in leading cities and towns, 
as: Topeka, Lavenworth, Columbus, Ark, City, Wichita, 
Omaha (Supplementary), etc, 


lowa: 








McGuffey’s Readers in very general use—in 
=. many counties exclusively. Also now in use in 
principal cities and towns, as: Des Moines (Supplementary), 
Dubuque, Cedar Rapids, Oskaloosa, Burlington, etc, 


Missouri: Used exclusively in about 70 counties, and 
in cities and towns generally—S/. Louis, 
St. Joseph, Sedalia, Macon, Moberly, Kirksville, etc. 


Arkansas: McGuffey’s Readers are officially recom- 
—————— )=mended for the State, and are used in four- 
fifths of the schools, including those of leading cities, as : 
Hot Springs, Helena, Texarkana, etc. 


Virginia: Officially adopted and now in practically 
SS =6exclusive use, including schools of Rich- 
mond, Petersburg, Lynchburg, Danville, 
mouth, etc. 





Staunton, Ports- 


West Virginia: Officially adopted and now in exclu- 

— sive use in the State. McGuffey’s 

Readers have been the only officially adopted reading books 

= the West Virginia schools since the organization of the 
tate. 














McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader, - . - $o. 12 

McGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader, - -— - 20|Ca., Ala., Miss.: McGuffey’s Readers used exclu- 

McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader, - } ‘ 30 —_— = sively in 150 counties, and in the 

McGuffey’s Alt F h Read principal cities and towns generally, as 4é/anta (Supplemen- 
Penney 2 eee ee wena, ° °° 4°\ tary), Meridian, Birmingham, Selma, Natchez, Marietta, 

McGuffey’s Alternate Fifth Reader, - - - 50| Huntsville, etc. 

McGuffey’ i 

recat po eso — Reader, (nearly ready), we Louisiana : Officially adopted for exclusive use in all 
oueay Amana <». yer PN mnie lin 12) ————————— the public schools, including Mew Orleans, 

Familiar Animals (Third Reader Grade), - - 50| Baton Rouge, Shreveport, etc. 

Living Creatures, Etc., (Fourth Reader Grade), - 50 


Texas: McGuffey’s Readers in use in three-fourths of 








McGuffey’s Revised Primer, thin cover, per doz., T 00 | se the schools of the State, including those of 
McGuffey’s Revised Primer, board cover, per doz., I 50} leading cities and towns: Dallas, Cisco, Palestine, Tyler, 
McGuffey’s Revised Primary Reading Charts : etc. 
In Sheets, - + = «+ «= perset, 200/ The New States and Territories: 
On Roller, - - - ~ ~ - 250 
In Portfolio, - - 4 , “ 3 50 Pome te Readers just oor eure, a ra 
4 = ; also in general use in this Western and North- 
On Revolving Stand, - - - 5 0°) western section: Si/ver City, N. M.;.Grand Forks, D. T.; 
On Heavy Boards, - - - - " 750 





Solomon City. I. T.; Raton, N. M.; Muskogee Nation, etc. 








: (37 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers of the ECLECTIC 


28 Bond St., New York. 


8 Hawley St., Boston. 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
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STANDARD 


THE ATTENTION OF TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS — 








IS INVITED TO OUR NEW AND POPULAR 


CHOOL PZ00KS 

















Approved Modern Methods. Awakening and Sustaining Interest 


of Pupils. 


Practical Adaptation to School-room Use. 


Attractive in Artistic and Mechanical Qualities. 





aury s 


GEOGRAPHIES. 








cpeptee ye nig unabated. Widely used all over the country. Maps beautiful 
and distinct. Text full of interest. All watchfully kept up with geograph- 
ical changes. Two-book course of marked excellence: Elementary (specimen, 
54 cts.) and Revised Manual, ($1.28.) Maury’s Revised Physical Geography 
has exceptional interest, beauty, and adaptedness to school use. Most popular book 
of its class, ($1.20.) Maury’s Wall Maps, (set of 8, $10.00) have special features 
and attractions. ; 

















NEW 





READERS. 


RIGHTEST and most attractive of school readers. Selection of material 
and grading most careful. Subsidiary exercises, including script lessons, 
phonic drills, notes, questions, language exercises, etc., of an exceptionally 
interesting and stimulating quality. Unequalled in beauty of illustrations and 
typography, excellence of binding, and lowness of price. Specimens: First 
Reader, 15 cts.; Second, 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts.; Fourth, 50 cts.; Fifth, 72 cts. 

















lenables 





NEW 


ARITHMETICS. 








WO-BOOK COURSE. The latest, most sensible and best yet issued. Modern 
methods. Elementary course, bright and practical. Oral and Written prob- 
lems unequalled for number, variety and excellence. Problems well classified and 
graded. Natural sequence of operations, Neat models of slate work. Specimen 
copy: New Elementary Arithmetic, 40 cts.; New Practical, 68 cts. Also 
by same author, Easy Algebra, High School Algebra, Geometry. 











HE work of two scholars, W. Hann Browne, Associate of Johns Hopkins 
University, and S. S. Hatpeman of philological repute. The “ Handy 
Clarendon ”’ takes high rank as an authority. Its compactness, comprehensiveness, 
exactness of definitions, plain indication of pronunciation and clearness of typography 
specially fit it for ready reference of teacher, pupil, home circle or business 
office. Cheapest as well as best. Specimen, 45 cts. 








Sildersleave § 


3 LATIN SERIES 


HEIR author, the eminent linguist of Johns Hopkins University. No higher 
authority with best classical teachers everywhere than Gildersleeve’s Latin 
Grammar. Conspicuous for its clearness and logical arrangement, as the New 
Latin Primer is for making most interested and thorough students, The series com- 
prises: Latin Primer, (75 cts.): Latin Grammar, ($1.00): Latin Reader, (72 
cts.): Latin-Exercise Book (72 cts.) Fifth Book of Caesar, (30 cts.) Also 
Prof. Perrin’s excellent annotated edition of Caesar’s Civil War, ( $1.00.) 

















nofiach’s 


GERMAN 
SIMPLIFIED. 











A CONCISE explanation of the principles of the German language, with 

numerous exercises, forming a complete course of instruction for reading, 
business and travel. By AvucustinE KNorLacn, Corresponding Member of the 
Berlin Society of Modern Languages, etc. A thorough and practical Manual, 
received with marked favor by teachers, Specimen, $1.00, Also by same author, 


Spanish Simplified, $1.00. 





r 


Descriptive Catalogue of these and other publications sent on application. 


Correspondence invited. Sample copies of 


books furnished to teachers and school officers on receipt of price, and money refunded if books are found unsatisfactory and are 
eturned ; or, if adopted, due credit given on order for first supply. Address 


University Publishing Company, 


3 TREMONT PLACE, BOSTON. 


66 & 


68 DUANE STREET, 
NEW YORK: 





